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f 5 E FA (CE. 


= 1 E tith, which is given to the full. 
4 N* ing ſbeets, An Tatroduftion to langua- 
ges, literary and philoſephical,” is taken 
from a hint in Lord Bacon's inſtauratiom; 
2 where be ſaith, * Grammar we divide into 
two parts, literary and pbi loſophical, the one employed fim- 
. of about tongues themſelves in order to their being more ex- 
_ Mipeditiouſly learned, or more correttly ſpoken, and be might 
have added, more correctiy written; but the other is in 
Jome. ſort fubſervient to philoſophy, ſetting forth the va- 
rious properties of languages, and ſhewing wherein each 
5 'of them excelletb and falleth ſhort.” The uſefulneſs of a 
"7 rational Grammar, which Lord Bacon ſetteth down as_ 
' 20anting, muſt be fa- evident to every one; and ſhould F* 
not deſerve the praiſe of completing bis fo excellent a plan 
for its ſupply, I may at leaſt hope to eſcape the ** 
of dullneſi in attempting it, | 
9 Some readers may at firſt fight be incli ned to treat the 
formation of ſounds in chap. 2. with the pleaſantry of a 
Moliere ;* but perhaps a ſecond reading might change their 
laugh into @ ſerious approbation of its great importance 
in teaching a diſinct and articulate pronunciation. Ma- 
| I Seck. 16. ed. Shaw, In le Bourgeoi: Gentilhemme. 
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| ny wiſe men, particularly Dr. Wallis, + Fn. Conradus 
| | Amman, f and Biſhop Wilkins were jo far from think- 
ing this pornt unworthy thetr conſideration, that they 
| have written kirgely on it, and ſhewn its uſe in affifting - 
fuch to ſpeak as are born deaf and dumb: How much J 
bave fallen in with them without ſeeing either till this 
chapter was printed off, and fiated the formation of the 
ſounds in ſpeech more clearly and exe&ly let the reader 
ud; 4 A; | 7 1 . 
J The firſt and ſecond parts on Grammar may be of great 
uſe to ſuch as have not learned language by it in their 
youth, and of ſome uſe even to thoſe that did; becauſe 
though they were taught by Grammar, yet perhaps it 
was only mechanically and arbitrarily, without any ex- 
planation of the terms, or reaſon of the rules: But in this 
heme of Grammar no technical term is made uſe of till 
it be firſt explained either by a definition, or repreſenta- 
lion of the thing itſelf, and reaſons are aſſigned for the 
peculiarities of languages, and uſages in Syntax. The. 
Diſſertations in the third part are more entertaining, 


" ag particularly that. on the origin of language, the riſe of 
1 Alphabetical writing, and on ſtyle and elocution: In 
1 ſhort, here is an attempt to give a rational and univerſal 
1 view of language from its elements through the ſeveral 
' combinations and powers in writing and ſpeaking ; and 


let candor excuſe any defects in the ſubjeft matter, or er- 


rors in the printing. 


I + Sonorum formatio Lat, Gram. t Surdus loquens- 


\ 
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WorDs and SENTENCES: 


Theſe are the Subject of 
1 Grammatica TeauhHaliut | non MUS 


GRAMMAR then is the Art of teaching the true Sound 
and writing of Letters, the Diſtinction of Words and 


their Conſtruction in Sentences ; called 


| Orthoepy, © — Analogy, | een, Asehe, 
pit Syntax.  OptoypaPpia, | Lurraks. 


EY : — ——— —— 


PART the FIRST. 
ORTHOEPY and ORTHOGRAPHY. 


4 CHAP;' IL 
Of LETTERS. 


certain Number of ſimple Sounds, formed by the 
Drgans of Speech, the chief of which is the Tongue; 
nd are expreſſed by certain Characters or Marks, com- 
nonly called 


LETTERS or the ALPHABET | Literæ AM BH. 


B The 


e ee conſiſteth of LRTT ERS, 


| ' ANGUASGE too hath its Elements; which are a 
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De ALPHABET 


_ Hebrew. 


81 ru tf 


The Order of 
the HEBREW 
ALPHABET is 


and read in a 
manner reverſe 
to European Lan- 
guages, from 
right to left. 


5988 


Theſe four Let- 
ters are often 
drawn out to a 


9 far 


rnament, or 
filling up aLine 
to avoid the 
Diviſion of a 


Word, 


CHAP, 


(23 


CHAP: KK 


The Sound of the Letters by the Organs 


of Speech. 


4 N Hzst Letters have their Sound by opening 


the Mouth wide and cloſing it again by De- 


50 f grees, as in theſe Words, all, ell, ill, lo, full; or 
fam, eat, ye, ob, wooe : and, becauſe they have hereby 


" 


an open, vocal Sound, or, becauſe they are continu- 
ally called upon for their Aſſiſtance in ſounding and 
forming Words, they are named 


VowEeLs Vocales | $wmials NN N DN 
The Vowzls are pronounced as above in German, Halian, 


Spaniſo | | 

In the Articulation of the VoweLs the Breath and 
Sound are emitted freely from the Lungs and Breaſt; and 
it is by an Union with them, that the other Letters receive 
an open, vocal Sound: hence they are named 


ConsonanTs | Conſonantes | EvpPuve. 


Every Cons0NANT hath a ſimple Sound of its own 
without the Help of a VoWEL, though not open and 
vocal: In the Formation of the ConsoN AN rs the Breath 
and Sound are intercepted in their Paſſage with a greater 
or leſs Compreſſion by the Tongue and Lips, in the Man- 
ner following. 


447 


In 


Formed by the Tongue laid flat and preſſed hard a- 
gainſt the Roof of the Mouth, forcing a ſtrong Sound 
at the ſame Time in the Mouth; as in made. 


By the Tip of the Tongue fixed to the Root of the 
upper Teeth, ſending forth a ſoft Sound or rather 
no Sound, but a mere Expreſſion of the Breath at 


removing it; as Mate. 
B 2 | ov 


(4) 


the] 918 By tenderly preſſing the Tip of the Tongue between 


AFYL 


| 


»|D 


the Teeth, and making an Aſpiration at the ſame 
Time: Length; an aſpirate 7. | 
By the Point of the Tongue fixed to the Roof of the 
Mouth, and ſending forth a Sound at the ſame 
Time through the Mouth; as in Mole. | 


By the Tongue placed much as in /, but a little more 
flat, and forcing a Sound through the Noſtrils; as 


Drone. 


By turning the Tip of the Tongue quick a-long the 
Roof of the Mouth towards the Throat, at the 
ſame Time giving a jarring, tremulous Sound 
Before. | | 

By pointing the Tip of the Tongue a little to the 

lower Teeth, and making a Hiſſing between the 

Teeth; as Leaſe. 


1 
x|5 


By the Tongue, as in 5, but inſtead of a Hiſſing; 

ſending forth a ſtrong buzzing Sound; as Blaze. 
By fixing the Tip of the Tongue to the lower Teeth 
ſo as to make the upper Part of the Tongue preſs 
a little againſt the Roof of the Mouth ; giving a 
ſhort breathing Sound at removing it: as in Call, 
come, Cuſtom, Lac. 


By drawing back the Tongue, and ſtopping the Paſ- 
ſage ſo as to confine a Sound forced in the Throat; 
Gall, Good, Gun. | 
By preſſing the Lips hard together, and forcing a 
Sound by burſting them aſunder ; as Glebe. 

By the lower Lip ſoftly laid to the upper Teeth, and 
making a quick Aſptration*: as ſafe; an aſpirat- 
ed 5. 

By holding the Lips together and ſending forth a 


Sound through the Noſtrils: as lame. 
B, is 


The Engliſb make gu Uſe of this ſoft Aſpirate, and expreſs it by 2h; 
$ 


it were better to expre 


it by a ſimple Character; that of the Sazons was 


ND, s, as in Bas. The Eng//> alſo give a ſtrong aſpirate Scud to th; as 
in this, that, thoſe, them, they, the, thee, thou; here it is a Kind of aſpirate 4. 


b, is now merely a 
gentle aſpiration 
before Vowels, 
receiving no Ar- 
ticulation from 


any Organ off po 


Speech; it there- 
fore cannot be 
conſidered as a 
Letter; but as a 
Mark of Aſpi- 
ration only. 


k, q, as now uſed, 
are ſimilar to c 
before a, o, and 
1. 


x, A compound 
or double Con ſo. 
nant of cs or g2, 
as in expand, ex- 
ad; ſounded as 
if wrote, ecspand, 
68247. 


p, a ſoft b, its half. 


, ſi milar to u in 
full or fool, Jl 
in Wolf. 

Y, ſimilar to i, as 
in Boly; or to ie, 
as Enemy, fioni- 
5; Enemies, ſig 


nified. 


v, a hard f. 


(sf): 


tiently an Aſpirate, but in- 
ſtead of it is now uſed this 
Mark called Spiritus aſper, 
to diſtinguiſh it from its op- 
fite Mark * called Spiritus 
lenis: the firlt is always over 
p and vat the Beginning of a 
Word, as, dre, pew; alſo it, 
or the ſecond, is over other 
Vewels at the Beginning, as, 
Aula, a0, ws z both are over 
pp In the Middle, as, in. 


pirate y; by others as the Te- 
nuis x: In Engl. and Latin it 
is uſually expreſſed by ch, and 
ſounded as an aſpirate c; as 
in Melchizedeck, Archbiſhop. 
E, a Compound of xs, x. or 
yo, as in dvag, evaxle; ; zvug, 
owy CE; rpg, rpuyos. - 

, a Compound of sc, Ts or 
pe; as in dd, woes; Pat, 
S; x,, xa e. 
r, a ſoft s, as in orxios, Pub- 
lius. 

N. B. y before , E, *, x, or 
hath the Sound of g in 
Engliſh, as in d yy, Ay, 
rihaſua, fyw, aus, 

F hard was much uſed by the 
Greeks, particularly the Ao. 


from its Likeneſs of two 


G L 
ammas P 


lians; who called it HYauua, | 


1, 0 long; t, o ſhort : n was an· aſtronggut- 


| tural aſpirate 
J; like cb, as 
it is founded 
by the Welch, 
and Germans; 
as in Bach, 
lachen: gh by 
the Scots; as 
in Agb. x by 
theSpaniardi: 
as in abaxo. 


X» ſounded by the Welſb, Scots,Þ, its general 
Germans, Spaniards, as an af-| 


Sound now 
given is ſimi- 
lar to J; it is 
ſounded like 
ch in Engliſh” 
ſometimes. 


N 


y, ng in Eng- 


4. 


„ in Eng- 
lifh, the aſpi- 
rate D. | 


, cin Pleaſure, 
che aſpirate f. 


v, 


Thus! 


Thus 


(6) 


v and F are often interchanged, as, Life live, Strife ſtrive, 
Leaf Leaves: Country- people generally ſound F hard. 


v is alſo changed into « before a Conſonant, as, reſolve Reſo- 

lution; caveo cautum : It is very natural for « before another 
* Yowel to fall into a hard f, when ſounded quick; as it is 
for i before a Yowel to fall into the Conſonant Sound of 7, 
i. e. ch hard, as ſhewn below. 


The Engliſh have certain ſimple Sounds, for which they 
ought to have ſingle Characters; as that ſignified, 


Firſt, by fb, as in ſhall: or by t or ſs or c before i with an- 
other Vowel generally, as in Patience, Salvation, Poſſeſſion, gra- 
cious ; an aſpirate 5s: the German and 1talian ſc before e, i; the 


French ch before any Vowel. 


' Secondly, by cb, as in ſuch; and its like, but ſtronger, by g be- 
fore e or i generally, and by / before any Yowel always; as in 
em, Ginger, Judge, Judgement; an aſpirate c: the 1talian ce, 
ci, ge, gi. | 
Thirdly, that given tos in Pleaſure, Diviſion, an aſpirate :; 
the French Fe. | | 


Laſth, that given generally to x before and after g, c, k, x, 
as in /ang, ſing, Length, Song, ſung, Reign; Tindture, drank, 
drink, drunk, know ; anxious, Lynx. This Sound hath much 
the Nature of a Vowel. The French uſually give this Sound 
to a ſingle j after a Vowel; as in dans, rien, cing, donc, un. 


Engliſh might be learned much ſooner than it commonly is 
both by Children and Foreigners ; and again, Foreign Lan- 
guages by Engliſhmen, if taught by ſome ſuch ALPHABET as 
the following; formed from the above Account of the For- 


mation of ſimple Sounds by the Organs of Speech. 


4% © Bl 


(2 


99 


Tus ENGLISH ALPHABET, 


In two Columns; the firſt containing Characters 


of primitive ſimple Sounds: the ſecond of ſimilar. 


reſſive 


Capt. Rom. Tal. Character. Power. Name. 
VoweLs. | 
OE es of all aw 
Ws - by ea | 
RG ill, ho e 1 
7 1:2 E ore . — 
0 full, wolf wode 
CONSONANTS, 
r made de 
n late te 
ch He % ech e leak, the 
= 2 #- gun gu 
C c IEK, k, Q: q call, quake ca, ke, | 
ch ge, gi, j each, age, jambſ ech, ge, ja | 
ng ſong ong 
S180 male le 
= > mane ne 
WMH [are re 
8: 4-4 leaſe - Ie | 
ſh fleſh eſh | 
SK; blaze Ze | 
ſin Pleaſure | 
- 2 8. © P - [glebe, hope |be, pe 
NE - 44 ſafe, ſave fe, ve 
Mm m lame me 


H h b, a Mark of Aſpiration, as in Hat. 
Xxx, cs or gz, as in except, example, exact; pronounced 


as if wrote thus, ec/ept, egzample, egzatt. 


»—_— 


Thus 


- ” - 
IR n. ———— A — 
* 


(8) 
- Thus the ConsonanTs have a ſimple Sound of their 
own; and they might in general be diſtinguiſhed into 
thoſe of the Tongue with the Name of Linguals, and of 
the Lips, Labialt: If the. particular Situations of the 
Tongue in forming them be conſidered, there will ariſe 
other Diſtinctions; as, Letters of the Teeth, called Den- 
tals; of the Palate of the Mouth, Palatines; of the 
Throat, Gutturals. Again, from conſidering them as 
having leſs or more a Vocal Sound, ſome are called Mutes; 
ſome Semivowels, of which four are named Liquids, viz, 
I n, u, r : laſtly, the Mutes; ſome are attended with 
a gentle, ſome a middle, and ſome a ſtrong Aſpiration ;. 
hence they are diſtinguiſhed by the Terms Tenues, Me- 
dies, and Afdirates*, 
C HAP. III. 


07 LETTERS interchanged in Sound. 


I. may ſeem to be a very juſt Maxim in Theory, that 
each Letter ſhould always preſerve its own Sound; 
t in Practice this hath never been the Caſe in any li- 
ving Language: natural Defects in the Organs of Speech, 
or a Miſuſe of them; an Affectation of what may be 


thought a fine and polite, or rather, as it may well be 


called, a finikin Way of Speaking; a ſhort and quick 
Expreſſion; or its oppoſite Extreme, a heavy, drawling, 
whining, canting Pronunciation; theſe and many other 
Methods contribute to a Change of Sound between the 
etters; particularly thoſe that approach neareſt in For- 
mation; as, 
Firſt, the VowEeLs: | 
Theſe are lang, ſhort, very ſhort by Nature, by being 
interchanged or mixed: as thus in Engliſh, 
x 


| ® Theſe Terms are from the Latin Lingua, Labium, Palatum, Guttur, Ma- 
te, Semi vocales, Liquide, Tenues, Mediz, Afpirate, | 


(9) 


A, Its native Sound is broad, deep and long, as in all, Atv, 


jeir War, daub; but it hath generally a mixed Sound, as in Man, 
nto Bath, many, Mary, fair, as if wrote maen, Baeth— S0 1 

| of Words with e final, which is mute or ſerveth to lengthen 
h another Vowel; as in make, take, pronounced as if wrote, 
. Py meak, teak, as in eat, break, ſpeak : the German d; French ai. | 
en- E, Tho is the next open Sound, which, as it is narrower, ſo 
the it is ſhorter than 4; as in ell, Men, merry, prefer: this of- 


ten becometh very ſhort by falling into i, as in me, he, ſbe, 


; we Engliſh; e after b, and before wv or e, hath always the Sound / 
; of i, as in begin, Dew, keep; as if wrote, bigin, Diew, kiep z 
* like View, Chief, Field: alſo e before ar hath generally the / 
ith Sound of i, as in Fear, dear, as if wrote Feer, deer, as in Peer: 
MN z- ea otherwiſe, e before i and with e final, make e long; as in 
le- Beam, Dream, deceive, Glebe, Theme, Bane. N.B. E final 


is pronounced in moſt proper Names derived from Latin, 
Greek or Hebrew, as Phebe, Epitome, Candace, Jeſſe; becauſe 
in thoſe Languages all final Vowels preſerve their Sound : 
But e before a final Conſonant is very often mute, as in /akes, 
even, open, mixed, expreſſed; as if wrote, teaks, evn, opn, ex- 
preſid, mixd. 3 | 


J. This is again narrower and ſhorter than e, as in ill, fill, Sin; 
| here i may be ſaid to be Hort; but ie, ee, generally make 
1 long, as in Eel, Field, feel, ſeen; i hath alſo a mixed Sound 


the German ai, ei, ey. 


O, Sometimes its Sound is ſimilar to @ long, but a little more 
round; as in ob, goad, more, grow; but generally it is either 
the very ſame with à broad (but ſhorter than in al; as in 
God, Lord, Lot: this is properly a ſhort) or « very ſhort. | 


U, Its true, ſimple Sound ſeemeth to be that Hort one ex- 


1g preſſed in the Words full, pull, Bull; and by oo, as in <wooe z 

in French by ou : oo may be ſet down as « long generally, as 

4 in Fool, Pool. But u hath moſtly either a mixed _— 
bl G * oft - 


given it, like ey, ei, in the Words Eye, by, neither; ſo with -/ * & Le » 
e final, and before nd, gn, gh; as in Life, Mind, Sign, high: * 3 « © = / 
| -m 
7 


(10) 
of iu or ieu, expreſſed in the Words Dew, Viet, you; as 
due, Duty, peculiar, pure; as if wrote, piur, pieur : or it hach 
a peculiar Kind of exceeding ſhort Sound, an obſcure, in- 
- diſtinguiſhable Vowel; as in run, Gun, Murmur : like the 
French e feminine; or y, as commonly ſounded by the 


Welſh. 


N. B. The other Vowels fall i into this laſt Sound, and become 
very ſhort, when pronounced quick; as 4 in aver, general; 
e in Manner; i in Bird; and particularly o, as in ſome, Lon- 
don: on, om, our, ous final in all Words, as in Son, Salva- 


tion, Kingdom, Favour, gracious, grievous : 0 in to, 40 is 
changed into # ſhort. U is ſometimes changed into # ſhort, 


as in buſy, Buſineſs, into e ſhort, as bury, Burial. 


The ConsoxANTSs interchanged in Engliſh. 


c, before e, i, y, changeth into s, as in Cenſor, City, Cymbal. 
p, before h, into f, as in Prophet. 


2, before h is either changed into f, as in rough, laugh ; into 
th, in /igh ; or it is mute, as in high, nigh; and thus the aſ- 
pirate g is Joſt among the Engli/h: fo it is among the 
French, Jtalians, Portugeſe ; but is preſerved by the Jews, 
Welſh, Iriſh, Scots, Germans, and in ſome Meaſure by the 


Spaniards. 
s, often falleth into z, particularly between two Votels, and 
when final; as in zheſe, Defire, is, implys, buſy, Wiſdom. 
d, final after e mute, hath often the Sound of f, as in mixed, 
_ expreſſed; as if wrote, mix!, expreſs. | 
g, and & before u; 7 before k, are often mute, as in gnaw, | 
Reign; knit, know, wall, talk : I before d is mute in would, 
could, / ould. 
3, before t, and after n, is often mute; as in Doubt, Deus, 
Lamb, Limb. 
4; before 2, is in a Manner ſlent; as in Judge, Lodge. 


In- 


* 


( 11 ) 
Interchange of Sounds undoubtedly happened in La- 
tin, Greek and Hebrew, while living; but as they are 
now little known and of leſs Conſequence to the under- 
ſtanding thoſe Languages, ſo herein, for the moſt Part, 
every Nation may follow its own Pronunciation, 


CH AP. IV. 


7 he 14 E TTER Ny interchanged in Writing. 


NTERCHANGE of SounDs unwarily introduceth 
that of LETTERs; and this, the Change and Loſs 
of a Language. 


A fingle Conſonant between two Yowels is apt to be 


» pronounced very ſtrong; hence for the moſt Part dou- 
le Letters ſo frequent in Latin, Greek and modern Lan- 


guages, as in 
Sinner | mollis | Tpappa. 

The Engliſh very often in Writing, but almoſt always in 
Pronunciation, double a Conſonant between two Yowels ; and 
pronounce the preceding Vowel very hort, as any, Anarchy, 
ever, Lenity, Living, another ; pronounced anny, Annarchy, ev- 
ver, Lennity, Livving, anothiber. 

The interchangeable Letters are thoſe of the like Or- 
gan, being a Kind of Coo NAT E LETTERS: namely, the 
Vawels; and among the Conſonants, 


| TENVUES 
es T, un Nassen 
8 Mols ed immutable ; but a, 
> OT = D | B » S «&, are often changed in- 
. ASPIRATES to u, and o into w, 
"FV ch, ſh, h, | X 0 
Liquips 
0 X 
Kan e » 
C2 When 


- 
* 
— = ————————————— 


When two or more Vowels meet together and form 
a mixed Sound, they are called 


Diphthongs, 
Triphthongs 


proper; others im- 
proper. 

ai, ei, oi, ui; eu, 

ou; ea; fair, eight, 

void, quit; feud, 

out, each. 


( 12) 


Dipb 

Triph n 
ae, ai or &; au; 
ei; eu; oe Or æ; 
actas, muſai or æ- 
tas, muſe; audio, 


pena. 


beu, euge, poena or 


| AP . 
Teig be. 
1 Or 4; tu ord; ov or 


1; a, ab, 04, The three laſt 
are ſhort and mutable ; the o- 
thers long and immutable, 


N. B. A Vowel following 


another is (aid to be pure, 


One or more Letters in a Word taken together, and 


Syllable 


| Syllaba 


pronounced by themſelves, are called 


| Tu Aen. 


A Word of one, two, three or more Syllables is called 


Mono 

| þ © np 

Tris JV lable. 
Poly 

F c. Mouth 5 a- 


mong, Charity. 


Mono 

— Hllabum. 
Poly 

Pes, Os, iu- ter, Ca- 


ri- las. 


Movo 
Ai 

Tpic 
Io : 
IIsg, f Ero-wa, 'A-Ya- 


T1, 


ovAnrabe, 


It is ſhewed above how the VowEeLs are /ong, ſhort, 
very ſhort in Proportion as they receive a more or leſs 
open Sound: hence too primarily ariſeth Quantity in 
Syllables 1. e. a certain Time or Meaſure obſerved in 


their Pronunciation : 


E. gr. 1. All; here à preſerves a full, open Sound, in 


Time long; 


2. Mary; here not, but falleth almoſt into e, in Time 


ſhorter ; 
3. Alone, 
4. General; 


The fir/t 


here a and e approach to # very ſhort, 


and are in Meaſure very ſhort : 


therefore is a Word of one Syllable, long; the 
ſecond of two Syllables, ſhort; the third of two Syllables, 


the 


ur 
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the firſt very ſbort, the other long; the fourth of three 
Syllables, the firſt ſhort, the others very 8 or of three 
ſhort Syllables: . the firſt Syllable is named Aute- 
penultima ; ; the ſecond, Penultims. ; the laſt, Ultima. 


Meaſure in Syllables and Intonation 1. e. raifing and 
falling of the Voice were Points much attended to by 
the Antients; who improved them into an Art, very ex- 
act and curious, regulated to the Time and Melody of 

certain muſical Notes and Tones: hence the Term 


Acekxr ie. Accentus, Hęocudia. Acute, Grave, Cir- 
ſinging to— Tonus, Sonus. | cumflex', Accents. 


Let it be remarked, and let the Reader well obſerve 
it, that in every Language, if the Streſs of the Accent 
lengthen the Vowel in that Syllable on which it is laid, 
the Yowels in the other Syllables will of courſe often be 
interchanged, in order to become ſhort. 


It may be of Uſe juſt to mention here one General 
Rule of Quantity, obſerved by the Greeks and Romans ; 
which is this—— D1PaTHoONGs, a Vowel before two 
Conſonants or a double Conſonant, are long; as firſt by 
Nature, the ſecond by Poſition. 


People inhabiting different Parts of a Nation are apt 


to differ more or leſs in their Manner of Speaking and 


writing, or as it is commonly ſaid, ſpelling — Words 
in a Language; hence what are called 


DiAlzers | Araki, 


A Language i is always eſteemed to be ſpoke the 
eſt in and near the —_— as London, — Ath bh 


| Jeruſalem, 


"37 Cp \ Every 


b — i * 
* N. N. 
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Every Language muſt of Neceſſity have its Dia- 


LECTs; though they are conſiderable in none, except 
the Greek; becauſe obſerved by the Writers of no other 
Language: In Greek the principal DiaLECTs are four: 


1. That ſpoke at Athens and its Territories; thence called, 
the Attic : this, eſteemed the moſt elegant, is uſed by 
moſt Proſe- writers, except Herodotus. 


2. At Sparta, Argos, Epirus, Sicily, Thebes, Doris; called 
the Dorick; uſed by Theocritus and Pindar. 


3. In Ionia and its Territories, ſituate in Afa minor: this 
is named the Ionic; uſed by Herodotus, and chiefly by 


Honer. 


The laſt, at Zolis, a Town ſituate between Jania and My- 

; this is the olic: Sappho and Alcæus wrote in this 

Diale& : A Mixture of it is alſo found in Homer, Thes- 
critus, Pindar and others. 1 


 _ORTHOGRAPHICAL RULES 


In Enghſb, Latin and Greek. 


CapiTal LETTERS 


Are commonly uſed in beginning a Sentence, Verſe, proper 


Name, Title and any remarkable Word. 


STops and Marxs. 


Srops point out certain Pauſes or Reſts to be made in read- 


ing a Sentence; of which are commonly reckoned four ; 
named 


Comma, a very ſhort Pauſe. 
Semtcolon ; equal to two 


Colon : equal to three 3 Commas. 
Period . equal to four 


MaRks. 
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Interrogation ? | Interrogatio, a Queſtion ; the Greeks uſe 
the Semicolon. 
Amiration! | Admiratio. 
Parentheſis () | Tapibeors, the Interpoſition of one Sen- 


- 
— 5 — "= Wag 
- 


ed, tence between another. 
by Diaereſis * | Avaipees, a Diſſolution of Yowels, ſhew- 
ing that they are to be pronounced diſtinctly, and not as 
a Diphthong ; as | 
ed s 
Poet | Pots | Hase. 

a Hyphen - r' b, a Joining of the Syllables of a 
his Word or of two Words into one; as, Houſe-maid i. e. 
by the Maid of the Houſe. 3 

| Apoſtrophe * | "AmodlpoPy, a Mark of Abreviation ; as, 
2 would ſt for would- | a, e, , o before another Word beginning 
us i eſt, ſhan't for ſhall | with a Vowel are uſually cut off; as, oa 
* not, I'll for I will, | iy» for ] if the latter Word is aſpir- 

fear'd for feared, | ated, the Tenuis of the former is changed 
Milton's Poem for | into an Afpirate; iq imme for ini: ſome- 
the Poem of Mil- | times the ſhort Vowel of the latter is cut 
ton; e're, o're for | off, if the former end with a long Yowel, 
ever, over; tho'] as, xa"xeives for xa; ixeivor, tyapmas foreyw - 
for though, do'th | Hai; but e, Dat. Pl. 3 Decl. 3Perſ.pl. Pref. 

; for doeth, tis for | Tenſ. and e, 3 Per/. Sing. Aor.1. Act. have 

er it is; a, an, for | after. The Particles u, d xęi, wixps are writ 
one. thus; i before the Spiritus lenis, ix before 
| aſper; axe, pexprs before Vowels. 

4 A Mark of Abreviation in Latin 
” Apocope ) , i. e. from the Middle 

Sncope i. e. from the End; as, 


repiſtum for repaſitum; ingen for ingenii. 


GREEK 


— 
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GREEK ABREVIATIONS, 


4 Commonly called 

| LicATurts | Ligature. 

| @ «a ſo .m | pl , pany | ws 

1 2 ' ax Ss tos. AP were | wn 

| 2 A | 5 $6 | 27 por | on 

H Sw = amo Su Oy of o40y aro 

3 ay , a duy ouy 1 OY ary 

11 aun dur A „e, a ovros | & 

0 ers avrou þ i) << a mage | 

4 ſe 7 | os & et rie. J 
yur ya! * des me 
2p v & i += app 
yp | on. im. | 1 && ea r 
Yau NY 1 er er + 
ww 41 w | 7 2 f 
* ye % 21 ö 6 a 
ly ow > 8. TH Cay 
f 7. % N oF A 
Fo yo x7 ward | | x ova | \ 
7% % | >. pag a or | av 

7. a 89 ar oo 

** yu l at 0a 
ſw ow {| ww | ade Goat | 


The HEBREW POINTS decyphered. 


z. It is certain, that Hebrew did not preſerve a Sameneſs in the 
1 Sound of its Letters; Jud. xii. 6. is one Proof among others of 
1 an early Change. A Difference in Pronunciation was unavoid- 
1 able: this undoubtedly gave Riſe to the Invention of certain 
Points for the Sake of fixing a Pronunciation, when Hebrew? 
became a dead Language ; as, | 


Firſt, Thoſe called Vowz1 Polxrs, which denote the ſim- 
ple Sounds and their Change exactly ſimilar to thoſe ſhewn a- 
bove in Engliſb. | 
7 


00 3 


long, ſhort, very ſhort®. 
pp & all, aw MIND & ſpake DD ABN & Man 
i mean n Men 22D Hv N regret 
pron 2 ſeen, Sign pryN Sin e m given 
great, | little 
dyn 5 goad ABN pp 1 GOD pp man along 
PIW 1 fool, you ADY full 222 RUN & above. 


It is obſervable that the fve wery /bort are ſomewhat confuſed, owing 
doubtleſs to each Vowel changing into « very ſhort. ! 


Secondly, Other Points which ſhew the Interchange of the 
Conſonants; as, that called Dageſb forte and lene, being a Peck 
in the Body of a Letter: the forte is a Mark, that the Letter 
is doubled in Pronunciation; the lene is placed in the Letters 
A9 273 2 to take off their Aſpiration; alſo W with a 
Peck on the right Side is b, but on the Left & 5: in ſhort, 
theſe Points do nothing more than mark the Interchange or 
Non-interchange between Letters of the like Organ; namely, 


—_ FT 2D X MF 1. 
3” 23 2&8 Þ> &O ns ao 
. ie 3 T@ pert FF 

PP YV NR 3 Vowel Conſonants. 


The Learner may now take his Choice of reading Hebrew 
with or without Points: If the latter be his Choice, it is eaſi- 
ly done by giving the Conſonants the ſimple Sound aſſigned 
to them above, pronouncing thoſe quick which have'no Vowel 
writ after them, and laying the Accent upon a written Vowel: 
Thus in Engliſh, | | 


Brave; Smart; Earth; Strength; blind; fimple left : 


In theſe and Variety of other Words the Conſonants 3; 5; 
th; ft, ngth; b,nd; ft; ni, * ſounded by an Eng liſb- 


* 
> 
_ 
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man without the Help of any Yowe! : In like manner may it 
be done in Hebrew, as in | 

eb, pa, 212), e, _—_— N 
The Letters N and y require much Streſs to give them their 


Power; and therefore in general require an Accent, though 
a Vowel be written: as in 


| MN, IP), We, % 
In Words with two or more Yowels let the Accent for the 
moſt Part be laid on the laſt Syllable; as in 
IWR), MPRA, DANS, 155 
Two or more Yowels coming together may occaſionally be run 
into Diphthongs, "IR 1 DN 
4 „ before a Vowel may be founded as ; and v, EV NN) 


Laſtly, let N, except when final, be generally attended 


with a gentle Aſpiration, like the Engliſh b; as in 


DIR, MM, Y, Na, Pen, dyn 


N. B. The modern Jews generally ſound as a Com- 
pound of DH, or in; and H as th, but © as ?: But, 
as it ſhould ſeem, not with Propriety. 


The Hebrews have a peculiar Diviſion of their Letters : 
NWIDIDININA N theſe eleven Letters are called 
Moy ſervile, having a particular Uſe according as they 
ſtand prefixed, affixed or inſerted i. e. ſerve at the Begin- 
ning, End or Middle of a Word, called WW, Radix, Root; 
which conſiſteth for the moſt Part of three Letters : The 
other eleven Letters are named NYWW radical; theſe are 
fixed and do not become ſervile ; yet obſerve, the ſerviles 
often become radical, though not always fixed : hence Roots, 
whoſe Letters are always retained, are named ophtꝰ perfet ; 
others, one or two of whoſe Letters are occaſionally dropped 


or changed for other Letters, are named D'WDN defetiive. 


PARTS 
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PARTS the Szcond and Taizo. 
ANALOGY (ſometimes called ETYMO- 
To and SYNTAX. 
| CHAP. I. 
The Diftinfions of W ORDS. 

ROM the various Combinations of Letters into 
Syllables ariſe Words : which have been by Gram- : 
marians variouſly divided, namely, into 11, 9, 8, 5, 4, 
3, and even into two Claſſes; called the Parts of Speech, 
that is, the Parrs or Members of a Sentence. 

Won ps have various Uſes and Applications; and may 
doubtleſs be diſtinguiſhed by as many Denominations: 
but, as a manifold Diviſion may tend to burden the Me- 


mory rather than to inform the Judgement, it will be 
better perhaps to make only wo or three Diviſions of 


— Words from their moſt diſtinguiſhing Characters, Uſes, 
at, and Applications. 
Language is a Kind of Painting, as it were, the Copy 
rs: of univerſal Nature; Picture like it ſupplieth the Place | 
led of Originals, and bringeth them into an ideal Exiſtence | 
iy i to every Spectator: Or in ſhort and plain Expreſſion, | 
„t. Words are the Subſtitutes of Things, their Actions and | 
he Wl Relations, 1 DS __” | 
are Of the firſt Order are Wor ps, which ſtand as Names, * 
les either for Subſtances i.e. Beings, the Things themſelves; f 


ots, thence called SuBsTANT1vEs: or, for their Qualities, 
; I Properties, Adjuncts, Accidents, Epithets; in ſhort, 
xd I ſomething ſubſiſting in, added to Subſtances: thence cal- 

led ApJecTlyss, : 


D 2 Of 


Of the SuzsTANTIVE Kind are 


Man, Woman, |Homo, Femina, Any, Tun, [DNR TWN UN 
" Gop; DEUS; Oeos, | | 
Kain,Sarah, Je-[Kain, Sara, 7 Kaiv, Zappa, FMT WW pp 
hovah; Bova; 5 | 
. Horſe, Tree, Equus, Arbor, f Trvos, Zubo,“ WM yy DD 
| River; Fluvius ; Ilorauds, 
i Jordan, Eu- Jordan, Eu--|'I;pdavOy, 'Ev- To Tm 
Phrates. phrates. Opa rns. 


{i | | Of the Apjicrivs Kind are 


Bad, good, Malus, bonus, |Kaxos, «yel3;,| DIN A 1 


wiſe, ſapiens, cop, 5 
happy, fair, | felix, pulcher, eVFeigun, veils, Fo! WR 


high, wide. | ſublimis, latus.|vþn\@y, welds. am} naJ 


ApJecTiyzs ſtand not alone, but with SubRantives 
expre ed or underſtood, 


This FST PART of oli is diſtinguiſhed by 


the Term 
| Novuw Nomen Oo SU 
Subſtan tive, | Subſtantivum, Tregaſiròv, 14 
Adjective | Adjeftivum, | "Enitdv, | MT 


—— — — 
DB - \s-, « * * 
* at 2 — 
: 


SUBSTANTIVES are of various Sorts and Names 
one general Diviſion of them is into 


Common, as, Man—| Appellativum, Flpoomyopirgn, 


Proper, as, Kain— Proprium, Kopier, 
Primitive, Primitivum, Hpvrruren, 
Derivative. Derivativum, apa ywyos. 


The ſecond Kind of Words are ſuch as expreſs an Ac- 
tion or State of a Thing: which Action or State either 
reſteth in the Agent i. e. in the Noun which doeth the 


Action and is its SUB fre or paſſeth to a Patient, a 
Faſe 
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Paſſive i. e. the Noux acted upon, which ſuffereth, 
— the Action and is its OBJECT: 


8 KaivBaiu, r. TOY JI IP 
Ip Works 75 * | | 
| = Zappa eas : NPs mY 
eth : 3 | 
DD BY GOD: made | Des feeit bo fett bea b Nn U 
"TV Man 2 ö . | Gp ro 8 | = 
dit |Kaiv imixlewe ban Yu ' 


bel : "A&A: 2 


MH Wiſdom is [5 ZoPia irs C. mW 71 NDMN 

70 good. | bo ' yaln, | | 
In theſe Propoſitions or Sentences 

walketh, ſtand-| ambulat, fat,| Bain, inci, | Dy Jon 

cs is, ridet, t, vu, e, NT DHR 

made, flew, | fecit, occidit, troinot, a wu, Y N12 


affirm, PREDICATE A&1ons or States, reſting in the 
Agents, Kain, Sarah, Wiſdom ; or paſſing from the A. 
gents, GOD, Kain, to the Patients, Man, Abel. 
This Second Part of Speech is named 
Vers I Verbum Pins 970 

Thus we have two principal Parts of Speech, Noun 
and VERA; which are the Foundation of all Diſcourſe: 
for not one Propoſition can be formed without their 
Aſſiſtance, though many may by the Help of theſe 
alone, Saks | 
VzRBs are primitive, derivative, fimple, compound. 
er There are other Words, which though not of abſo- 
1c i hate Neceſſity to the conſtituting a Sentence, yet ſerve 


2 do connect, carry on and form Diſcourſe ; being, as it 
ſe > were 


. . — — — ——— — _ 
. 
= 


were, Attendants on Nouxs and VE RBS, explaining 


(22) 
their ſeveral Circumſtances, Degrees, Relations. 


Theſe leſſer Parts of Speech might be comprehended 
under one general Term, inſtead of theſe four modern; 
namely, Adverb, ConjunSion, Prepoſition, Interjection: 
The Hebrew Grammarians' give them a Name, "Ia 
we may expreſs by the Word PARTICLE. I, 


Thus there are three Parts of Speech, 


FR NOUN, © oy 
VERB, yd 
PARTICLE. no 

"CHAPEL . 


Of the NOVUM Subſtantive. 


OUNS, which ſtand for Males, are faid to be of 

the Maſculinè; for Females, of the Feminine; for 
moſt Inanimates, of the Neuter Gender : this lat! is ap- 
plicable to Latin and Greek only. e 


A SUBSTANTIVE may refer to One, Two or more: 
hence it is ſaid to be of the W or Plural Num- 
* 


GENDER and NUMBER i in Engliſh and 
Hebrew, 


In Engliſh the Feminine] In Hebrew the Feminine is form- 
is — from the Mater ed from the Maſculine, by affix- 
liue by ing 

1. efs affixed, as, Lyon,] 1. N, as, &, Man, Huſband, 
Looc, Prince, Princeſs. Woman, Wife, he, be. 

2. Some- | 8. 


( 

2. Sometimes the Sex 
is diſtinguiſhed by He mal. 
She, fem. prefixed, as He- 
Lyon, She-Lyonz He-Bear, 
She-Bear ; He-Aſs, Sbe-Aſs. 
Bur Sr au [proce Harps p- 


3. The moſt common 
Way is by two Words, as 
Man, Woman ; Huſband, 
Wife; Boy, Girl; Son, 
Daughter; Horſe, Mare; 
Bull, Cow; Ram, Ewe; 
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der, Mgr Egyptian Man, rum 
Egyptian Woman; 132 ſecond 
wmaſc. Ty“ fen. 122 two, Couple, 
maſe. Nr fem. M one, maſe. 
. 
N. B. N affixed is generally the 
Mark of the Fem. but not always, 
as Ny A four maſe. AN fem. 
Sc. to ten, ANY thou n. NR V. 
M this, n. Det F. NM He and 
She, N She. $.3 | 
IM, Os, affixed, Plur. m. and f. 


Buck, Doe; Dog, Bitch; but not invariably ; as, D'WIR, 


Cock,. Hen ; 


male. 


Male, Fe- 


5s affixed is Plur. gene- 


rally, as, Lyon, Lyons; 
Horſe, Horſes. 


Novns ending with ch, 
Sh, [s, x, take e before 5, as 
Church, Churches; Bruſh, 
Bruſhes; Princeſs, Prin- 
ceſſes ; Box, Boxes: In f, 
fe, take v for f, as Leaf, 
Leaves; Life, Lives: 
Some have en, as, Chick, 
Chicken; Man, Men. 

Some are irregular, as, 
Die, Dice; Mouſe, Mice. 

Some are the ſame in 
both Numbers, as, Sheep, 
Graſs, Fowl, Fiſh, Deer, 


dene Men; DW), Women; 
Max Fathers, N Mothers : 
Sometimes p is Plur. 
Novns in , I, generally 
caſt them away in forming the 
Plur. as, G ND DMM Tee 
MWY Wey. | 
| In mm Plur. with Affixes, an 
is put after D, and q is generally 
dropped; as, RIMINI their Sif- 
ters, Job i. 4. PNAX thy Fathers, 
Gen. xv. 15. Alſo in the Plur. 1 
and o are often omitted, particu- 
larly in Adjectives, and when they 
are inſerted ; as NAY, Na! Ge- 
nefis vi. 2. DIIN Geneſis i. 2r. 
Deut. xxxii. 33. My were made 
naked, Gen. itt. 7. NTAN Gene- 
rations. 

Nouns in M Sing. take be- 
fore ) in Plur. as, MID King- 


Youth. 


dom NVv297D Kingdoms. 
In 


g 
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In a Sentence the Parts of Speech bear Relation to 
each other; one is ſaid to govern, to agree with; ano- 
ther, to be in Regimen, governed: When any Word 
ſtandeth without another to govern it, then it is ſaid to 
be abſolute; the governing, ord, being ſuppreſſed, o- 
mitted. 

N. B. The Suppreſſion of ay Word is cid to be doc 
by a Figure, called 
Elie, Don 


There are certain Relations a Noun andeth 3 in to 
another, or to a VERB; which may be expreſſed firſt by 
certain Particles placed before the Noun (therefore nam- 
ed, Prepoſitions) and by Conſtruction (i. e. the natural 
Order in Speech) without varying its Termination: or, 
ſecondh, i in ſome Meaſure, by Variations without Prepofi- 
tions. The Variations of a Noun are commonly called 

Cases | CASUS i. e. Falls ab reo NIruras. os | 


The firſt Method is followed by the Eli and Hebrew; 
the ſecond by the Greet and Latin, x 


Cunſtruction and Prepoſitions. | Caſas. 

1. The mere Noun, as Agent, or Subject; | Nominativgs. 
ſaid to come before the Vers. : 

2, Of i, e, belonging to; im- | Genittuus, 
plying Poſſeſſion, getting. Cox or 5 Pref. 28 


3. To, for, againſt, unto. 
4. The Noun, as Patient; ſaid to follow the | Accuſativus, 


VERB. 
5. The Nov ſpoke to; by | 12 or N D YT | Yocativus. 


itſelf or with 0. 


6. Of i,e, from, with, iy, outof. | jb or Y | Ablativus. 
In, on, between, among. a or 28 | 


A Noun A Noux | _ 
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NM. B. The Nominative is by the Latin Grammarians named, 
Reqtus.: wherein. they repreſent the Noun-as forming a 
Kind of Perpendicular, ſtanding upright ; the other Caſes 
are ſaid to be Obliqui: where the Noun, as it were, cadit 
falleth, declinat declineth from a Perpendicular. 


Here follow the Latin and Greek Nouns according to their 
Gender, Number, and Declenfion ; i. e. the Forms in which 
Nouns are varied, or, as is commonly ſaid, declined, 


The FIRST DzcLensIoON 


hath 

Nom. Sing. In à, e, as, es. Nom. Sing. in a, n, at, 1 

Gen. in 4; es. Gen. in ns, u. | 

Dat. in 4, 2. Dat. in », g. 

Acc. in am, en. Acc. in m, av. 
Voc. in 4, e. Voc. in 3, a. 

Ablat. in 4, 2. 

Nom. Plar. in &. Nom. Plur. in a. 

Gen. in arum. Gen. in av. 

Dat. in is. ö I Dat. in as. 

Acc. in as. Acc. in as. 

Voc. in 2. Voc. in at. 

Ablat. in 16. =. 

N. B. Novus in as, es, and | N. B. The Greeks have but 

e, are chiefly Greek proper | 5 Caſes, they uſing the Gen. or 
Names: 4, e are moſtly fem. | Dat. where the Zatins uſe the 
as, es maſc. | J Ablat. a, » are fem. as, ns ma/. 


* 


E } 
. Sin- 
* 
- 
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Singular 
N. Muſa, AEneas, Anchiſes, 
Urce, 


G. Muſe, Ainee, Ancbiſæ, 
Circes, 

D. Muſz, Ainee, Ancbiſæ, 
Circe, 

Ac. Muſam, Anean, Anchiſen, 

 Crreen, 

V. Muſa, Anea, Anchiſa, 
Gree, 

Ab. Muſa, ned, Anchiſa, 
Girce. 


Number. 
Mea, 'Awias, Ayxirnc, 
Kiprn, 

Micns, Alveiv, 'Ayxiou, 
Kipuns, | 
Mien, *Awiiz, 'Ayxion, 

Kipxy, | 
Myoav, 'Awtiav, 'AYXiom, 
K ipxnv, 


Mira, "Awiaz, 'AYxion or ng, 
Kipxn, | 
N.B. Nouns in fa, ha, ęa and « pure 


in Gen. have ag, and in Dat. a. 


Plural Number. 


N. Muſe, N. B. Fila and Nata 


have abus or is in 


G. Muſarum, Har. and AB. Plur. 
D. Muſis, but 2 Mula, E- 
Ac. Muſas, qua, rta, Anima, 

amula, ,focia, 
V. Muſz, 2 — _ 


Ab. Mufis. only. 


The SECOND 


their Proſe-writers uſe the Plur. when 
they ſpeak but of two. The NewTeft. 


Writers never uſe it. 


DECLENSION 


hath 


Nom. Sing. in er, us, moſtly 
maſc. um, neut. Gen. in i. 
Dat. in o. Accuſat. in um. 
Voc. like the Nom. or in e. 
Ablat. in 0. 

Nom. Plur. in i, a. Gen. in 
orum. Dat. and Abl. in is. 


Nom. Sing. in oc, moſtly maſ. 


ov, neut. Gen. in v. Dat. in 
w. Acc. in o Voc. ins. 


Nom. Plur. in o, a. Gen. in 
w. Dat. in os, Acc. in us. 
Voc. in 901. 


N. B. 


Meral, Dual. N. Ac. Mica. 
Meow, G. Dat. Mica. 
Mzsoa:5, N. B. The Dua Number, 
#7253 only, is peculiar to the 
Muoei, Greeks ; though many of 


BR. Nw om £m cod 


” — A —ͤ—ͤ— õ 
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N.B. All Neuters have the Nominative, Accuſative and Vocative 
alike ; which Caſes in the Plur. Number always end in a. 


Singular Number, 


N. Magiſter, Ventus, Lignum |"Aveyos, ZvAov, 
G. Magiſtri, Venti, Ligni, Autun, Suu, 
D. Magiſtro, Vento, Ligno, Artur, Ev, 
Ac. Arum, Ventum, Lignum Arta, Suh, 
V. Magiſter, Vente, Lignum Arte, über. 
Ab. Magiſtro, Vento, Ligno. | 


Plural Number, Dual. 


N. Magiſtri, Venli, Ligna, | "Aveja0t, Zune, N. Ac. Avuu, 
G. —rorum, —torum, orum, Arth, Sä, G. D."Anpen, 
D. Magiſtris, Ventis, Lignis, |"Aveyois, Zvaos, | 
Ac. Magiſtros, Ventos, Ligna, |"Aveues, Evaa, 
V. Magiftri, Venti, Ligna, Avene, EvAa, 
Ab. Magiſtris, Ventis, Lignis. 


The TRIIXD DRCLENSION 
hath 


Nom. Sing. in er, or, os, en, Nom. Sing. in np, vp, op, uc, we, rig, 
mal. io, do, go, as, es, is, ys, | tvs, my m, av, ur, E, V, moſt- 
aus, x, 5, moſtly fem. a, e, ly maſe. o, ns, 16, avs, u, vs, 
men, ar, ur, us, neut. Gen.in | moſtly fem. a, 1, u, ap, op, os, 
is, Dat. in i. Acc. in em, | «, always neut. Gen. in G.. 
ſometimes in im. Voc. like | Dat. in . Acc. in a. Voc. 
the Nom. Abl. in e, ſome- | generally like the Nom. 
times in i. 

Nom. Plur. in es. Gen. in um, | Nom. Plur. in 2c. Gen. in s. 
ſometimes in ium. Dat. and | Dat. in . Accuſat. in as. 
Abl. in ibus. Acc. and Vo- | Voc. like the Nom. 
cat. like the Nom. 


E 2 | Sin- 
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Singular Number. 


N. n Odor, Cubile, Corpus, 4, Azxpu, Egua, 
G. Parentis, Odoris, Cubilis, Corporis, Tirävos, aan puec, Loualog, 


D. Parenti, Odori, Cubili, Corpori, | Trav, Azxgui, Lomas, | 
Ac. —tem, —rem, Cubile, Corpus, 
V. Parens, Odor, Cubile, Corpus, 
A. Parente, Odore, Cubili, Corpore. | 


Ab. Parentibus, Cubilibus. 


CLENSION 
. hath 


Dat. in 21. Accuſat. in um. 
Voc. like the Nom. Abl. 


in 1. | 

Nom. Plur. in «s. Gen. in| 
uum. Dat. in ibus. ſome- 
times ubus. Acc. and Voc. | 
like the Nom. Ablat. like 
the Dat. 


The FouRTIH DE- 


N. B. Nous in tus and « are 
moſt uſually found with the 


| 


Nom. Sing. in us, maſ. u, 
(neutr. indeclinable in the | 
Sing. Number) Gen, in gs. | 


Sin- | 


Turava, Azxpu, Tela, 
Tirav, Adxpu, Eupan, 


Plural Number. | 
N. Parentes, Cubilia, Trraves, Adxpua, Ever a, ; 
G. Parentum, Cubilium, Tirdvon, Azxpuon, ToH wv, 
D. Parentibus, Cubilibus, | Trac, Aaxpuos, Tong, 
Ac. Parentes, Cubilia, Tirdvac, Qalnpua, Zouale, .. 
V. Parentes, Cubilia, 


Tiraves, Adxpva, — 
Dual. 


N. Ac. Trave. 
G. Dat. Tiravou, 


Gen. Sing. in ws, Attice. 


Beſides the Declenſions of 
Nouns in the. foregoing 
Manner, called ſimple, there 
are others, after another, 
called contract. The Athe- 
nians eſpecially and all the 
Greeks (except the Jonian,) 
uſed Contractions; i.e.chang- 
ing one Vowel for another, 
or contracting two or more 
into one. 


Some 


N. Fruftus, Genu, 
G. Frullus, enu, 
D. Fructui, Genu, 
c. Fruftum, Genu, 
V. Fruftus, Genu, 
Ab. Fruttn, Genu, 
Plural. 
TT G. Fruftuum, Genuum, 
, D. Fruftibus, Genibus, 
| Ac. Fructus, Genua. 
+ V. Fruttus, Genua, 
| 
The Firrn DE- 
CLENSION 
hath 


he Nom. in es. Gen. in ei. Dat. 
in ei. Acc. in em. Vocat. 
like the Nom. Ab. in e. 

Nom. Acc. and Vocat. Plur. 
in es. Gen. in erum. Dat. 


of and Abl. in ebus. : 
= N. B. Moſt Nouns of this De- 
ha clenſion want Gen. Dat. 
er and Ablat. Plur. and ſome 
* want the Plur. altogether. 
he Singular. Plural. 
2 N. Dies, Dies, 
5” G. Diet, + Dierum, 
10 D. Diei, Diebus, 
re Ac. Diem, Dies, 

V. Dies, Dies, 

Ab. Die, Diebus. 


10 A Noun 
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Some Nouxs are contracted 
in all the Caſes, yet gene- 
rally preſerve the fame Ter- 
mination as the mie; o- 
thers vice verſd. The firſt 
Kind, which take Place in 
all the three Declenſions, 
are very eaſy, as for the 
moſt Part forming the Con- 
traction by dropping the 
Vowel, that ſtandech before 
theTermination. Thusinthe 


Firſt Declenſion, 


Nouns in aa, en, (and ta, 


when p cometh before :) drop 


a, o, t, through all the Caſes, 


as, Ab Abos, Aran A- 


1, ITopPupia TopPupa, &c. 
but « (and eas, ens) when e 
precedeth not, is changed into 
nin Nom. and « is cut off in 
all the other Caſes ; as, Nom. 
via, yn. Gen, yias, ys, 8c. 
Eppatas Egle, Eppais EH, &c. 
Arti Arts, Art A- 
TEAMS, 


Second tka: 


Nuons in e and «©» con- 
tract to, oo Nom. Acc. and oe 
Voc. Sing. into u, and in all o- 
ther Caſes the preceding Vowel 
is dopped, as, Aryupeg . — psc, 
be — 0s, * | —pw, ken 
te &c. vO- v5, vos vs, vow 
Vo, Vooy Vev, vot vs &c. 

X 


* 
* 
_ * — — — — = 8 
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N B. Neuters compoſed of vo and po, are not contracted 
in Nom. Acc. Plur. and often not in Gen. Tae is contracted 


into ows, oxov into cd, cdu and cd into ous, cd into c. 


In the | 
Third Declenſion 


aa is contracted into « ; Ad Aus &C. ta, nei, ne inton; Tap 
ne, Lap d Bec. rie rν , ri Tun & c. on, 
et into ; NAναονν,t A, N αανντν e im &c. | 

The ſecond Kind of Nouns, which admit of no Contrac- 
tion in Nom. and Vocat. Sing. and Dat. Plural, and produce 
a Change of Termination, take Place only in the Third 
Declenſion: they are comprehended under the following 
Rules. | 

In Gen. of each Number Nouns in as pure, and pas, 
which throw away v in the oblique Caſes, to make Way 
for a Colliſion of the Vowels, contract ao Singular aw Plural 
a Dual into w; Nouns in ns, es contract e Sing. into u, t 
Plur. into w, te Dual into o Nous in w and ws contract 
only in Gen. Sing. oo into v. 

In Dat. as and pas contract ai into & ; ns, os, vs and v—a 


into e; © and w—0i into e; - into , or & into ; and 


laſtly, « contracteth 4 into «. 

In Acc. Sing. as and pas contract az into « ; ns and es- 
into n ; but ns pure ia into n or a, and es pure —: into a; 
w and ws contract ox into o: vs, u, « andi remain ſimple. 

In Nom. Acc. Voc. Plur. as and pas contract aa into a3 
ns and v;—es Nom, eas Accuſ. into eis; ic—1te Nom. as Acc. 
into « or «5 Nom. eas Acc. into tis; esta into n; wie 


into :: all contract Dual ae, « into n, except « and , which 


remain ſimple z and ws remain ſimple in Plural and Dual. 
Let the Learner decline the following Words firſt ſimply, 
and then contract them by the above Rules ; whereby they 


will be rendered familiar: | 
pt, Anuoc eng, rey e, 


Yps, Aanbnrs, xet©>, 
AnTw, Bai, o Pig, 
aids, Babu, To, 
ro cue, A Noun 


- 8 mn = _ 
— —ů—— —ꝛ——- ns —— 1, 


nu” 
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A Novun, immediately following another as its ex- 
plative, is faid to ſtand in Appoſition to the former, and 
in the ſame Caſe: | : 

Kain, the Son Kain, Filius Kais d Adap e 12 pp 
of Adam ſlew Adami occi- ir A-| © 


Abel, his Bro- dit Hebelum, | S, 4&XÞov N DN ny 
ther. fratrem ſuum. | es. 


With Regard to the Genders, the above Obſervations on 
them aim at nothing more than to point out their general 
Marks: for it ſeemeth impoſſible to lay down ſuch Rules 
about them, as ſhall be free from Exception, either in 
Engliſh, Latin, Greek, or Hebrew; each of which ap- 
ply the ſame Terminations to Males, Females and In- 
animates : in this the Latins and Greeks uſe very great 
Licence, often making the fame Noun Subſtantive na 
culine and feminine; or neuter and feminine; ſome Adjec- 
tives are of all three: hence Grammarians would draw 


four more Genders, viz. the commune of two, the com- 


mune of three, the doubtful and Epicene. 


When a Word is uſed according to general Rules or 
contrary to them, it is ſaid to be 


regulare, | avargyeo, 


Regular, 
irregulare. avwpax, 


| Irregular, 


a 
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CHA 


P. III. 


Of the NOUN Adjeftive. 


0 DJzcTivEs agree with Sub/ſlantives : yet, as an 


ADJECTIVE, conſidered by itſelf and in Nature, 
is fingular, 1. e. expreſſeth but one Quality; or rather, 


as it is of no Number nor 


Sex, it is not abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary to vary its Termination to the Number and Gen- 


der of its Subſtantive, 


The Eli. The Latins and Greeks do in| The Hebrews 


never vary Ad- 
jectives; they 
ſay, good Man, 


general make Ap j EO TIVES a- 
gree with Subſtantives in Caſe, 
Gender and Number, by varying 


make Ad j E c- 
TIVES pay 2 
great, yet not 


Languages 2 Magiſter; Neut. 


| ſuave; acer acre; which alſo 


good Woman ;\them like Subſtantrves. 


good Men, good All Apjec- 
WHamen. TIVES In u, 

In Engliſb and moſt in er, 
ApjecTives'form Fem. like 
generally ſtand Muſa; Maſcul. 
before, in otherſlike Ventus or 


ter the Subſtan- like lignum, hav- 
live. ing thereby 3 
De- Terminations. 

Others are de- 
clined like the Third Declen- 
ſion, having but two Termina- 
tions. 

N.B. Ap j ET Ivxs in is and 
ſome in er make Neut. N. Ac. V. 
Sing. in e like cubile, as, ſuavis 


an implicit re- 

1. Ap EC- gard to the Gen- 
TIVES in par and Num- 
and os pure == of Subſtan- 


Fem. like Nouns|/zves, 
in pa and a pure De- 
(except sade, 

a e and its Compounds, 
which form it like Kigxn, as 
do alſo thoſe in «5 not pure) 
Maſ. like diene, Neut. like 
ru; (except & Mee, ixeiver, 
gros, auros and their Com- 
pounds, which have o.) 

2. Ab EC TIVES in « and 
ſome in vs form Fem. by the 
Firſt Declenſion; (us in eooa, 
like ud, v5 in «a like Subſt. 
in a pure) Maſ. like the Third 


have i in Ablat. Moſt others|Declenſion, and Newt. «5 in u, 


have e or i, as, felix Abl. fe- 


vis In v. 


3. Av- 


lici vel felice. 
Moſt 


* 8 2 


- 0 
— — — — .— . mae, 1 3 
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Moſt ApJzcTives of the Third | 3. ApjzcTives of 
Declenſion have ium in the Gen. Plu-'| the Third Declenſion 
ral; and ia Neut. Nom. Acc. Voc. | only are ſuch, as end 


Plural; 3 45, * ee — in ans 
bn e 


0 se NB. Avgeerives i in orig and nec. , 
Thee de contracted into v5 and n "ez % 

8 into u; ne into n; 4 

Nom. furt —0foTa —0 


| * 8 k L — — vu. 
and ſome Nom. rin — e — | / 
in vs, 5 vd rise ee -. 


* 


ADJECTIVES ; differing ſomewhat from the above Rules; 4 
* | ry: 


N. mods r ri 2 . ur Aya 
G. M. & N. won F. | peyans M. & N. uryazans E. 
D. ]] M. & N. woxan F. pryanu M. & NM. pryann F. 
Ac. ToXAvy ro Toru | {iy ay KEY aAnm piya, | 
Regular the Plura!, like the Firſt and Second Declenſion. ö 
N. 1 r r | (YYEAGu pEY GAG E,. l 
The Poets decline res like Aljettives i in vs of the Third | 1 
Declenſion. | 


Dhein uche ans F, "like Hive, as N. like the Third | j 
Declenſion. | | 


nac, rara F. like pos, Tay N. like the Third Declenſion. 


N. B. The Greeks very often put an Adjefive in the Maſ- 10 
culine Gender with a Noun of the Feminine. 3 


F | De- | 


- N 
-- 138 \ * LY 
TH" >a * »* 


8 
* 
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Degrees of Compariſon, 


As in Nature Things differ in Degrees of Quality 
Condition, Excellency; ſo in Language Words are 


made to expreſs thoſe Degrees by being repeated; or 

augmented and bole Part either by an Addition of Let- 

ters =” of a whole Particle; which. from _ Uſe iy 
ed } 
Advzxz | Adverbinm. | 


Moſt Grammarians fix to Adje&ives three Degrees of 
Compariſen, and name them Pofitzve, which is the mere 
Word ſimply and 2 expreſſing a Thing to be ſo 
and ſo; Comparative, uſed when two are compared, or 
to expreſs a Degree poſitively, ſomething fo and ſo more 
than common; Superlative, uſed when the Compariſon 
is made between many, or to expreſs a high high Degree of 
8 pofitively, without being in Com 


_ The os Camporeſe Degree is cd | * 
b adding v. By 1 or g 
ing the laſt Sy EI hes 1. to prefixed, hot 
pie Ager as ble or Letter|/Fves. 1 


wiſe wiſer, bard|into ior, as durus caſting away 5,[ti 


placed generallyjas ſapiens ſapien- 
before the Ad-|iror ; into cor n iven. 
Jective; too hurd as felis fœlicior; . Fothe fimpl 0 
i. e. harder thanjto ſome Words Adjective 1 in ap, 
is fitting. Moreſior is added, abſas pdxay, paaxaplepes : 3. woche 
is ever uſed withſpauper pauperi-[Neuter Gender in ac, nc, ue; 
Adj. in ain, ive, or: all declinedſex. gr. ui pA vTEþ0S, tuoe6n5 
cal, ly, les, ry, al, like the Third — — tupus — ulzpos: 4. to 
ble, ing, iſh, ous,|Declenſion. ſthe Nom. Pl. in wv, as ivdaijuu 
at, ent, ed, id. N. B. The Neu- Novi il epos: all declined like A& 
ſome :  Terljectives in pos. After 
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fem © now and then Better is | ter hath Neu. Sing. 

uſed with ſome of theſe. in — as durior malc, and fem. 
3. By diminiſhing and ne- — iy mvagis before an Adje. 

2 ADVERBS, viz. leſs, y Giminifhing and ne- 

not ſo or not as, not equal 40 


1 Adverds, | viz, minus, 
fore the imple Adj Agjective ; 


W multo; and in 
heighten this Degree, * . ſome Inſtances, magis with the 
or much is joined. | 


Comparative heighteneth. 


| Atte ibe Gn nled. n ..... 
Than, as, | quam with the latter Sub- | » with the latter Nown 
GOD is | flantoe in the ſame Caſe | like the Latin, or nomit- 
wiſer than | as the former, or quam is ted and the latter Nown 
Man. omitted, and the latter in the Genitive, as Or; 
Naum in the Ai. as Deus cer &% 75. Aube 
dec Aces CEN | 


The SUPERLATIVE be! is e 


1. By þ, 1. By caſtin By By Ag after 
added to theſaway ar Com- added as in theſthe Aajectre. 


fi Adee. par. and taking\Comparats 
_= The Hebrews 


tive, as W! (Sy as durior 
hardeſ. | Adjeftrots in posſoften expreſs 
2. By moſt, ve-|pauperior pau-\calt away pos, the ſuperlative 


79, vaſtly, migh- bu-|and form the Exxallencies of 
ty ; ſometimes] mzlior humilli- degrees by tak - Things, with- 
: all de · ſing iu and coc, ſout AdjeFives or 
felinedt Mke Ad. as do ſome Ir-|Partictes, viz. 
To expreſs|jefives in us. regulars; andſby doubling the 
Moſt Gram- aa, (doub [fame W 
cellencies, or|marians direct ling a) as x- adding of Let- 
deficĩencĩes, areſ to add or and\aivv xanicles \ters;- as, | 
uſed beyond, a-. mus to certainſſome in vs uſe Jer. lii. 19. N 


bove, by far, far Caſes of ſecond|both Ways. DN 2M 2M 
the moſt : and it and third De-] 2. This De- 705 ROI 
is F2 clen- greed which 


uſe with the Ad- 
jective, uncom- 


monly, exceeding- 


ty, beyond Com. 
* ny 


I. 1 AY | 
is common- toſclenſion; butſgree is "often|which were of 


the above Me-. times made andſibe pureſt Gold, 
thod may ſeemheightened by ſand which were 
more ſimple dpa, Ni- 77 the Jie 5, Sit 


and eaſy." v, Dp, parc; ver. 
2. By rg : fometimes 


me, valde, oppi- too the Super- 


The T xvfia: do, with 'thellative- is doub- cherLanguages 


tors of the Old 


and New Teſ- 


tament have in 


ſome -Inſtances 
happily. imitat- 


ed the Hebrew 


and Greek'by a 
double Superla- 
tiveorAddirion|1 


of the Compara- 
tive ; thus in the 
Pfalms :  Meft 
higheſt; 2 Cor. 


xi. 5. X11, 11. ve- 


ry chiefeſt ; Ec- 
cle. v. 8. Higher 


5. moſt Praitef. 


Gmple Adjec- led, &Z10ppanc- 
tive; quam, 2 vel, \|puclGrales Xen. 


f\ 


cum with ATA, def. of Sbcrut. lat. the Hebrew 


meheighreneth-/at the End. ſoften ſpeaketh 
The Superla : St. Paul on y poſitively 
tive is oftenſaddeth the Com · ſand abſolutely. 


heightened by parative to the/ 
the Compar. as Superlat. neg} 
in Ter. and Cic. c. n ul. 
Perſuade tibi te8. 

mihi eſſe chariſ-| f 

mum, ſed multo fore chariorem ſi— Ego ſum 
miſerior quam tu que es miſerrima. In Plautus 
the Adjefrve is ſometimes 2 as, mi- 
ſere miſer, 2 parce Parcts. 


— 
* 


— i. "I WIE 


—U—U—U—U— rr 


than the Higheſt ; Eph. i ili. 8. leſs than Ther lt AR.» xxvi. 


The Superlative is often npretſes by a Repetition of 


Horſe of Hor- 
ſes, if 
Servant of Ser- 

vants, 


98 of Rn 


the Nown in the Genitive Caſe Plural. 


— irres 2 doo o 
et de | TAY TAY 


equus equorum 
1 


firons ferverum 


| anZtum farin Aye ay | OTP WMP 


=_ 


| 
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Drokzxs alſo are expreſſed by a Variation in the ſame 


ww Noun; or by ſynonimousNowns : ſuch may be named 
il. Augmentatives, Augmentativa, 
2 Diminutives, Diminutiva. 


Mighty | Potens | Kare [e WW, aN HDax 
, prepotens ITavroxpa- "VI 
| Almighty omnipotens | Toy hy high, one over ano- 
Shadow umbra Trice ther. © i 
mie e, er- [1099 bes. uren 
whitiſh | Cumbella | © [ruga gay, Gayety, Joy. 
Dog - Canis. K du 5 
Whelp | ccanicula 11837 Triumph, Pride. 
Cub ö canells © |KwadJiw |MX81S$ Inſolence. 
Puppy catulus 
Aw Fear] metus timor|[dioc, Junic LA mn Tm Ne 
mil Fright terror for- Obo, Opi- amy, 
: Terror mido tremor xn, xaTop- 
Horror. horror. di. AM Dem WoW 


The J[talian and Spaniſh abound with Augmentatives and Di- 
* formed by regular Terminations. 


5 Irregular Compariſons. * 


Good, Bonus, a xabos, Superl. 
8 , 
0 better, melior, | 3 „ 
\ | BiArgv, Bea rigog. 
W beſt. optimus. ] vt, cp og. 
oy 4.4 | tor, AWS'0Mx. 

L Bad, ill, malus, nands, 
5 worſe, pejor, Joon . 
I worſt, | peſſumus. XEipwr, xp gos. 

Little, parvus, parxpos, 

| 1 

7 Uitiun, 


leſs, mi- | BA dA 


4 
f 
in 
1 
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loſſer, 77 min 1 . Hax, las Xr. 
"Jag ; | vwinönus. acc, : 
much, many, * milltum, 8 W y 
"more, Nut, urimum. TAL, erxtt-og. 
moſt. wag nus, major, ghia, | 


maximus. beigen, flieg. 


FV. B. . in an canttact only the Aeci / Sing. and 


Now. Plus. thus Ne [T4 Heeg At oer n * 
Ss. Neut. prigoe parigon 9" | is 


0 HAP. IV. 
of the Government af N QU 77 S. 
| BUBSTAN TIVES govern. SUnTAnTIVEs. 
' Homer's Poem, ] Homeri Pena, Oe b | 
_ - ' or or 
the Poem of Homer. | Pama Homeri. | Das Op. 


Here the Noun in the Genitive Caſe is ſaid to bethe 


latter of two Subtantives. 


The Hebrews conſider the firſt as in regimine of the 


latter; and indeed generally ſpeaking. it is ſo; but not 
always : very often the latter is under the Government 


of the former. 


In Hebrew a Nous in "EIA of another generally ſtand- 
eth without a Prepolitiqn ; as, M1 MAT the Word of the 
Lord; BY n deſpiſed of or by tbe People; .. 
ſkilful, wiſeſt of or among Artificers ; MDIN 12 Son of Wil 
dom or wiſe Son: In Regimine 7 fem. is generally changed 
into N, and D Plural is dr ropped, as, MMA NUR Wife of 


Abraham; Na Hh ſick of or. with Love; D'or 
God of Heaven; ya913 1 Mountains in or of Gilboah, 
2 Sam. XX. 21; here Y is dropped in the firft Noun, though 


A Man 


the ſecond hath 2 Pref. See alſo Jud. v. 10. 


639) 


or laude, Vi trtute 41 "Avip zds, apt 


— ns 


| 


1 labberg- 


N. B. In Latin ſometimes and iu Greet 


often the firſt Subſtantive is elliptical : 


ubi in mentem ejus adventi venit, i. e. au- 
venti memoria, cogitatio; Ter. Phor. 


A Maa of Worth, Vir daudis, Virtutis 
ok Virtue, in dif: | 
race, put elliptically, | ns : 
A Boy of Genius, governed of ex, | | 
of a good Diſpo- preditus, or ſome | mais 
ſition, - - - - ſuch Word, un- 
A Houſe in the derſtood. 
Country. N 
N. B. The latter Sabfonrine m 1 corned into an 
Adjective; thus, 
A worthy Man, Vr laudabilis—— 
a virtuous Man, 
an ingenious Boy, 
well diſpoſed, 
aCountry-Houle. 


"AXtFavdy o5 0 Oixoimre, i. e. rat or vies 


the Son of Phils. 


ApJzcTIves govetn SuBSTANTIVES. 


Bf, Such as imply Poſ/efjon and Deprivation, go- 
rern moſtly a Genitive, fometimes an Ablative, 


Greedy of Gain, 
Worthy of Blame 


Bleſſed with a Ge- 
nius, Capacity; 


Pale with Anger, 


Rich in Money, 
in Land, 


Powerful in Arms. 


; 


Avidus lucri, 
Dignus vituperio; 
Preditus ingenio, 


Pallidus ird, 


Dives pecunid, a- 
gris, or pecuniæ, 
agri, 

Polens armis. 


"Emibupelns Xu, 
Aios pipes : 

In Greek and Latin 
Adjectives carry much 
the ſame Conſtruc- 
tion: But N. B. the 
Greets commonly run 
two Subſtantives or a 
Subſtantive and Ad- 
jeftive into a Com- 
pound; as, 
Þidoxepdns, i. e. hoc 
xipdeos, EICH os i. e. 
Agio: rig tog. 

2. Ap- 


peyanns Cott, f 


13 ——— ͤ— 
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2. ApjzcTives implying Benefit and Injury, re- 


quire a Dative Caſe, 
Good, uſeful, 


Tnjurious to thePu- | pernicioſus 


blic, to the State: Blice : 


Fit for War. | :idoneus Bello. 


Bonus, utilis, 


N. — Similis like, 

ws Bw » communis 
Reipu common, alienus for- 
reign; have a Geni- 
tive or Dative. 


3. Nouns expreſſive of Meaſure, Height, Depth, 
Length, Width— ſtand. with Adjecti ves, in a Manner 
abſolute, generally in the Accuſative; ſometimes in the 


Genitive and Ablatrve. 


A Book an Inch, or, of one 
Inch thick, two Fingers 
broad, and four long : 

A Well three Feet wide, and 
thirty deep : 

A Houſe three Stories high, 
or a Houſe of three Stories, 
about a Mile and a half 


from Town. 


* 


Liber unam unciam craſſus, duos 
digitos latus & quatuor lon- 


gus : 

Puteus latus pedibus tribus, al- 
tus triginta : 

Domus alta trium tabulatorum 
or domus trium tabulatorum, | 
** ab urbe . mille 

guingentos paſſus or qui 
gentis paſſibus. ou 


CHAP, 
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HE following Nouns are very peculiar in all 
Languages as well in their Declinings, as in their 
ors frequent Uſe; namely, ſupplying the Place of other 
2 7 Nouns, eſpecially proper Names: for which Reaſon 
| they are named MT Ik 

Pronouns | Pronoming | "Avruwpias | NID 


Of the three PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


FIRST Pr RSO of the Common Gender. 


Singular,” 
I Nom. Ego 'Eyw e 158 

Qpref.fut.\N aff-perf. i.e. 

of me Gen. mei, mis iu, ps | i or 198 8 

to me Dat. mibi ine, nei > 

me Acc. me tut, wi MR r BW 

aff. ') Y 

from me[Ablat. 4 me . | 2 D < 

Plural. = 5 

We N. Nos © [ns n Me pe 5 S 

aff. Perf. * A 

: Dual. pref. Fut. J] 
of us . naſtrum, noſtri|njav vwi or vw 1 

to uus D. nobis ; nu 3 19 98 R 

us A. nos ie » VNR D S 

= 

* 


| v aff. \) 
from us Ab. 4 nobis | | . WD We 


( 42) 


SECOND PERSON. 


Singular. 


3 Comm. . Comm. Comm. —4 mas. 
. _— or Nom. Tu [ev De mM 
| | D. Perf. Pref. Fut. 
of thee Gen. tut, tis os $4 wa 

1 to thee Dat. W les 77 

. thee Acc. te ot pe M8 
1 | < q off 

{ from ther Abl. & K | | 5 

Comm. | F. F. Comm. 

. Te, yo ne e M - 
I Nu’ "il: 
15 veſtrum, — 

q of you 1 veſtri 7 155 do | 
\ to you Dat. vobis [up d 

i} you Acc. vos dude N Dorp 

i | | IN off Dn 

from you [Abl. d vobis | | 5582 doo 

i t 
. 

if 0 
} th 
*% 

| | TI fr 


(43) | 4 
TurizD PERSON. 0" | 
| Singular. 5 | * 
He, 2- N „ Te ifte, 1725 fs, idem 2 1 
1 The, iſa, ine, ea, eden 8 1 
„ | ad, tub, h 4 idem | e 
m. f. u. * Fer. pref. N 
of him, her G. illus, ifiue, ipfus, ud, -dem f. m. S 19 98 
it, thereof.“ m f. a. 25 
to him, her D. A. itt, 104, ei, dem 2 
it, thereto. E 
him, (A. iam, um, nus com, 4 
4 her, iam iam, ipſam, eam, eandem 8 
I ae Maud, ipſum, id idem J., 
by bim, her Ab. il, ito, ipſo, eo, eodem hed 
R., in m, * 
therein. | 1 Na, ipſa, es, eadem | 
Plural. 
eum. m, fem. mus. fern, * com. 
they De, le ii, e, c II Mn bn man 
f them mag. wa — ＋7 5 
of the ly d 
i rg mal. lam. Are % on 


to them n ti5 or ei 
them \_/ jeftives in , can, ee [INS IMNR BIR DNNR 


11. 5 5 ef. jn © on 
\» fſom them ' tis or eit. IM d 
/ G 2 PRo- 


— 


( 44 ) 


PRONOUNS 
Reciprocal | Reciproca. 
So called, becauſe uſed after the Verb when its Ac- 


Ction doeth not paſs to another, but is reflected on the 
Agent itſelf, 


2 ms mp beer 93 x Fur. 23 VV 1% 
OTE ore $ oy e 
= =, 2 = 8 D. fibt mibi 72 6 ie. : E @UTH 
—= Ac. /e * me ipſum 7 Pas di abr 
8 Ab. e.: tui ipfius|$ ec avri &c. : contr.iu- 

| Kc. TEGUTY ard &c. 


The Perſonal Pronouns are of the Subſtantive Kind; 
theſe others, which follow, are of the achective; the firſ 
of which are Derivatives from the Perſonal Pronouns, 
and are generally uſed inſtead of them when it is re- 
quired to ſignify to whom a Thing belongeth, or by 
whom poſſeſſed, that is to ſay, in the Genitive Caſe ; from 
whence they are borrowed and named, a 


PRONOUNS 
poſſeſſive * poſſeſſroa. 


3 * 
My, mine | Meus yen on Epos em, com. Theſe — a 
our noſter us, er, and H, 2 » dba» *. 4 
i _ andrer oun. 

the /Voun in 

thy, thine [/uu5s Caſe, Gen- cds, c trepos NB. — 
FORT veſter "iy TT: Are 1 2 „% 
his, her, its, ſuus | - All de. =" In." 2 net 
heir: as clined like 7 b on 
their: as, — 11 


my, our, thy aaſtras our ©| * * 
gree with! Pronouns perſonal and 


f : NB. The per- 
Book cujas of whats ſonal The per often v aff. as, N 


Books; for | Of the 3d Decl.] oſtener uſed 
= r Thou, 1 Kings xiv. 4. 
the Book like Parens and by — 354%, Þf — 4 


PR O- 


of me, us. | Cubile. | ſellive, 


comm. 


This, that 
of this 

to this 
this, that 


from this, 
chat. 


| cheſs. thoſe 
of theſe, 
thoſe 


for theſe 
theſe, thoſe 
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from theſe. 


m.&n . £ 
G. horum, harum 


ID. bis, m. f. n. 


m. f. n. 
Ac. hos, has, bæc 


Ab. his. | 


ru ron, n. 3 un, 
m. n. 
, 
TST05, TATA 
m. f, 
, , , 
rurug, TAUTHS, 


n. 
Land 
Tu. 


PRONOUNS 
demonſtrative | demonſtrativa, 
N 
Singular. Sing. & Pl. 
maſ. fem, neut. maſ. fem. neut. fem. m. 
No. Hi Oö roc, avrn, Tere Dt, N, cn 
m. f m. & n. f. but with 
G. bujus * rab rns Novns 
D bi | E Plural is 
| . C i TAUTY m oſtly u- 
Ac. r * Hoc vdr, Taurw, Tio ſed 78. 
m. & n. f. ; 
[Ab. doc, hac. 
Plural. 
maſ. fem. neut. mal. fem. neut. 
No. Hi, hz, bæcoOꝭro, aurai, rabra 


Dual. 


F — 
ur, rabra 


An- 


3 
——— — 
—B — 44 


k— - - —— 
_— — 5 — 


* 
— 


2 — 


— — — 
— — 
— 
«a ng £5 408 — A — 

- — - 

- 4 = A 5 - 

, L — — , 
. 

* 


» —— — 


— 


— — - 
- or Ire 
ON 


Axrierzz 


definite. 


prepoſitive, 
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|  Artleulus 3 prepoſitivus 


definitus, 


So named, becauſe ſet before a Noun, and definitive, 


demonſtrative of ſome one particular Thing or Per- 


ſon. 
Singular. 
| 3 
The | The Latin No. O, J, r 
- definite have no Arti- m. n. f. 
Sing. and ſcle; yet they G. , 2 
Plural; ſoften ſeem to] Dat. rw, 71 
A, (an, uſe is, ille, if- AC. Tov, T1v, T6 
before aſe, ipſe, bhic 
Vowel) with - — Plural. 
mndefinite to the ſame 1 
Singular | Purpoſe, as tlie 85 On, ae 
only. | Engliſh,Greeksj S. 
and Hebrews | D. reis, Tais 
do their Ax- Ac. rds, rcc, r 
W 
| = 


This is gene- 
rally enforced by 
e when the Noun 
followeth the Verb 
60 0 created 
\=\/=//-u N be 
Heavens, thoſe very 
Heavens, as it were, 
— to them: 

ence ſome would 
make NY a Sign of 
the Accuſative Caſe. 
N pref. is often in- 


terrogative. 


PR O- 
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PRONOUN\ 3 


Relative, or | relativum, vel 


A ier: Jhd. Fo 700 9 gitrous hos & Hic f 


So named, becauſe relative to, 8 * ſubjoined with 
a Noun or Sentence, going before, called its 


Antecedent | Antecedens. | 
Sing. & PI (Singular. Plural] Sing. PI. Du. Gig. & Plur. 


ne- 
by Who com. No. Qui, m. Qui Om. %, 5 DN or tꝰ pref. 
hun hich 3 ed 1 
, W que, f. ; comm. 
erb quæ 7 7 a: | 
that qua, 
ted que 1 1 N. B. 1. Px . 
the what quod, 170 , . & tions are ſeldom | 
ery | m. .. n. m. &n. g. o. m. En. —— 8 
re, N vhoſe G. cujus, quorum|*, . 4%, | a Perſonal Pro- b 
n: of whom fem o. nown at the End 
21d of which quarum nSy | Gar ofthe Sentence: 
of . | JS 7 See Gene /. XXX. 
zſe. n. a. en 8 a Poſ- 
in- to whoſe D. cui, quibus = * — Proees 
to whom f u, F. s is aſhxed to the 
to which queis I next Neun, or a 
whom Ac. quem, m. quos ,. bs r 
8 / 0 Gen. i. 11. Ja. 
which quam, f. quas 5, f. 4 xi. 
bar what | quod, ,n. d, 4 |, whe i 
1 . quæ , B. a, 4 z. When in the 
7 Accuſati ue Caſe, 
from whom Ab. qvo, quibus. a Perſ. Pronoun 
from whoſ⸗ is often affixed 
Ole qui, the Fab 
J- Mom which! * quaf. in : wy F 
N.B. In Latin and Greek the Relative agre- 8 to a * _ 
eth with the Antec. in Gender and Num- : x 
Particle of- 
| ber, and in Greek very often i in Cale. | ten followeth, 


The 
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PRONOUN- 
Interrogative, | JInterrogativum. 


So named, becauſe it aſketh.a Queſtion, 
Who, what | 2uis, que, quid | is, ri, like 3d Decl. | nt vv. 


| 
\ 


PRoNnovuNs, doubled, compounded, or added to Nouns, 
generally carry an emphatic, Superlative Senſe, 


| I myſelf, I even] | Idem ego ille | Auros ey N N 
| | or or 
0 He, the ſelfsame, | Je ipſe, wir | «yw auros + | N 
q | the Man himſelf | ipſe, | 
0 : She herſelf. | ego ipſe exewQ? evr@-* | RYT Nu 
0 They themfelves | egomet or g 
I You yourſelf tu te, tu temet | 6 auros, | 
* The very Man | iſce, hicce ro abvo. 847 
[ The very ſelfsame | ithic or iſtic 
N | This very Man. | ifoc or ifuc. 


— — 
7 
— 


2 . — — * 
— ds. * = — 
— — — 4 — 


— FF - 220 — —ʃ > — — 
— 


** 


To 


— + 
_— 
— ua V earn. 
—— - : 
* 


' 
— —— —— — 
=; —_—_— 
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par nero. Ds CIO: in 
* "frequent Uſe. | 


One, ſome One, ſome” Body, A certain Nin: e ihe 


one, the other gr this, that; one another: either, one or the 


other, one of the two, neither : ſuch a one, ſuch as : how 
many? any one, whoſo, whoſoever, whatſoever, every one. 
Liam: aliquis (like 3, ) alls, alius, alter or bic, ile, 
alius: uter, alteruter, neuter (like 7 ) talis, gualis (like the 
third Declenfion) quotus, 575 quotuplex ? quivis, quilibet; 
* ee 
Abe or dels: Tis, e, reg, ode Tres Or dun ods or 


oVT05, dxeivor, Die: rogge, fare oda. rede, wolos 
or s: rode, l.; dels (like 35 and Tis) de av, Bache. 


NOUNS, expreſſive of Number, called NoMenaL 


ADJeECTIvEs, ate diſtinguiſhed into 
Cardinal, Ordinal, Diſiributive, Multiplicative. 


One, Firſt, Single, every one Simple, 

Two, Second, couple, two of. double, 

Three, Sc. Third. triple, three o.— triple, threefold 

Unus (like 2ſe) Primus, Singulus, Simplex, 

Duo, Secundus, Binus, duplex, 

Tres. Tertius. Tinu. triplex. 

=—_ uo. ME 

bis, lia, ty pres tages d 

doo Or duo devrepo; dig dir. 

Tpe8g . Y pres. a 2 
. m. rs 


nm me D- 1-- 287) 75. WR 
DIY DW nM YW 28 Plu. in reg. 
&hy nyvu mwyy hw nvSu Sing. in Reg. 


H The 


( 50) 


The Engliſh and Latins often expreſs the Cardinals 
by Figures, called Ciphers ; and the Greeks and Hebrews 
by the Letters of the Alphabet. 

| Units. | Tens. 

14 & N 10 .X, II „ 00:2 

2 II cy "1. I99 3. 1 o ax... 

31 7 3 | 20 MX, IN J 

SY .. 4 Y 40 XL. I HE WDD 

5 V 3 n 50 r Ng 3 

6 VI 5” 6 Y 1,17" wy: 

7 Vi C t | 70 LXX,Id „ 5 

8 VIII ” n 80 LXXX ns Nd 

Ss VT » | go XC, I Derr NE 

Hundreds, | Thouſands. 

100 p p 1000 4 

200 0 " 2000 E, 

300 * w 3000 Y, 

400 1 n 4000 a, 

500 o 7 5000 e, 

600 x © Millions, 

700 U 10000 

800 * 1 20000 

oo „ cams r | 30000 


CHAP, 


2 


{$2 ] 
CHAP. V. 
Of the VERB. 


VERB, as it expreſſeth the Action or State of 

A a Nonn, is its Attributive, a Kind of Adjective: 

ence the VERB is ſaid to have Number, Perſon, Gen- 
der— and, to agree thus with the Nominative Caſc. 

If indeed the VE RB, like the AdjefFrve, be confidered 
by itſelf, abſtractedly from any Relation to the Agent; 
it is indefinite i. e. of no Number, Perſon, Gender 
for which Reaſon there is no abſolute Neceſſity for ſuch 
Agreement in Nature; neither is it invariably 2 


in Language. 


1, The VꝝRIĩ can expreſs but one Action; though 
its Agents may be many : hence it may ſtand Singular 


with a Nominative Caſe Plural. 


In Greek the Vers is al- Sometimes, in Hebrew, a 
ways ſingular with Neut. plu- _ is = _ with a 
ral, and ſometimes with Maſ- | Noun plural. 
culines and Feminines. 


2. The Perſonal Pronouns may ſtand at length; and 
then there is no Neceſſity to expreſs them by a Variation 
in the Verb. 


In Engliſh this is generally the Caſe; ſometimes alſo in 


Hebrew, 


3. VeRBs, being of no Sex, need not to be ſuited to 
the Gender of the Noun, 


A VERs is adapted to the Gender of the Nominative Caſe 
only in Hebrew, 
H 2 Three 


(52) 
There are other Accidents peculiar to a Verb; ſuch as 
1. The Time, in which an Action is doing, and done; 
called Va A 29% AV 
Trzxsx | Tempus N“. 


An Action is either bing, done or to be done; * ( 
Regard to Time it muy be conſidered, as, pL 
definite or indefinite, | dirt bg cih | 

Thus, doing to- day, yeſterday, to-morrow or in no ſt! 
Time : done /0-day, yelerday, after yeſterday, to be done 
to-morrow, conſequent and future to a ding Time 
and Action; or done in no ſet Time, nce there may 
be only three, or ſix or nine Tenſes. | 01 


Preſent Tenſe | Preſens Tempus | {virlus xf. E | 
wherein the Action is doing now; 0s 


| 268 
Preterimperfect | TApaTaTING « = 
was doing in a certain Time pat, : „Dal po 


Perfect Præterperfectum | Tapaxzipere; 1 
wherein the Action is done, finiſhed. | 


Preterplu perfect Pluſquamperfeftum ] vnegevilinmes 


Future Futurum | piAnwy | v 
2 5 ; The Greets 
have three Futures, named primum, ſecundum, & Paulopoſi- 
futurum ; - _ which they have two indefinite Tenſes, wery 
much uſed by them, entitled, Acp - rewr@» xai d, 
firſt and ſecond Aoriſts. l i 10 


| 4$ 
ez 


* — — — 
_ * — = 
* — . 
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—— 


- GK, owl! 


(33) 
2, Another Accident is the Mode, Manner of an 
Action, called  » 
| Moop | Modus [ — 


Firſt, A Verb may indicute, declare an Action with 
Certainty and Poitiveneſsz as, the Sun is, was ſetting z 
is, was, hath been ſet, will ſet ; This is ſpeaking i in the 

InDIOATIVE | Indicatioss oel. 


Secondly, It may carr in it a Command; as, Sun 
land thou flill : This is ſpeaking in the 


ImptRATIVE | Imperations | Tyodlandow? | vg 


Thirdy, It may not be indicative and imperative, but 
ſubjoined with an Uncer:ainty, as, a Doubt, Wiſh, Re- 
ona as, if the Sun be eting— it 1s 72272 tbat 
Or 


Subjunctive, Optative | Subjun. Optativus Le win, 


Fourthly, A Verb. may be indefinite as to Number, 
Perſon, Tenſe uſed very much in the Senſe of a 
Mun; as, Boys love to play or he Play; it is pleaſant 
to ſee "the Sun, i.e, the Sight of the Sun is pleaſant ; A 
Child is pleaſed to ſee, in, by, at, with ſeeing, its Nurſe. 
i. e. with the Sight of its Nurſe : This is uſing the Veri 
in its Origin and Fountain; which Mood is called 


IsriniTivz | Jyfnitious | 'AnapipPeln | p 


* 
* 
* 
7 
* 8 » 


The 


* # © : . 
——U—UüU—ä — — — may - DJ wy — _ 4 \ N A, 
— —- 7 —— — — 10 
* * 
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True Structure of a Yerb in its different Accidents any 


Variations is called conjugating it, or its 


£ J 


ConJuGATION | Conjugatio | Zufuyia | ma 
Theſe Accidents of a Verb how expreſſed. 


In Engliſh NumBzR 
andPzrgonareexpreſl- 
ed by Nouns and Pro- 
n0u1ns without a Change 
in the Verb, except in 
the ſecond and third Per- 
ſon Sing. Ind. Mood. 

N. ; When you is 

uſed, as it is moſt gene- 
rally, inſtead of thou, no 
Change is made in the 
ſecond Perſon. 
Tenſes, moſtly by aſiſting 
Verbs, therefore named 
Auxiliary; as, am, do, did, 
bave, had, ſhall, will. 

Mood, by the Nature 
of the Diſcourſe and o- 


In Latin 
and Greek, 
NuMBER,' 
Pzr$0N, 

Moop 

and | 


are point- 
ed out by 
different 
Termina- 
tions of the 
VzRB. 


N. B. In Latin, Greek and Hebrew 
the Pronouns are added for Emphaji 


In Hebrew, Moo is ex. 
reſſed muchas in Exiil 
Jun ER, PERSON, GEN 
DER, TENS, by Serviles, 
which Verbs perfect take 
without any Change of 
Letters; but Verbs in. 


perfect, particularly ſuch 


as begin with 3, or end 
in N, N, change thoſe 
Letters for others, or d 

them, in taking the Af. 
and Pref. as ſhewn in 
Schemes of Vz AIS. 


and Diſtinction. 


ther Words. | 


Here follow the Schemes or Forms, otherwiſe called 
Paradigms of Verbs, in Moop, TENSE, NumBes, 


PERSON. 


One Form is named 


Active Voice, | Vor activa, | Aubioy tnyyins, | Oyp, 
wherein the Noun before the Verb aQteth, or is an Agent; 
and, if the Action paſs from the Agent to a Patient, 


the Yerb is ſaid to be 


Alive, | wvegyimer, | NW 


But 


( 55 ) 


But if the Action reſt in the Agent, neither acting 
upon nor paſſive of another; then tho Verb is ſaid to be 


Neuter, | dude, | Tow 
The different Verbs are exemplified above in Page 1 3. 


NM. B. From VI IIS ariſe Verbal Adjectives, which parti- 
citate of the Nature of a Noun and a Yerb; hence named, 


Participium | Mr, | yd, ys, 191312 


In Latin, Greek and Hebrew, Participles are de- 
clined and agree with Nouns exactly like Adjec- 
lives. | 


It will be very uſeful to introduce the Learner to the 
regular Forms of Yerbs by one eſteemed to be irregular ; 
yet of general Uſe in all 3 es, either as an auxiliary 
or to affirm Quality, State, Exiſtence; hence called 


VERB SUBSTANTIVE, 
Am | Sum, Fus or flo | Bigi | * WR mn 


( 56 E 


Indicative. 6; 
Preſent 1 am, thou art, he Ly 
Tenſe. 1s; 
We, ye, you they 8 14 or * 
are. 
" * be. 
ol I, you, bs was, thou I might, — could, Pe 
imper- waſt; be, might be chou mig 


feff. We, Ye, they were. ſt be. 
Preter- have, thou haſt, he I might, would, could, ſhoul 


perfelt. hath been; | have been; might I or d 
We, ye, you, they that I might have been, 
have been. | 

Pluper- I. you, he had, thou If I had or had I been, pes 


fell. hadſt been; | | haps I had _ Chane: 
: We, ye, they had but I had been, | 
been. 25 


Future. 1, you, he, we, ye, they ſhall, will be; thou lll, 
— I, you, he, we, ye, they ſhall, will har 
n. | 


Imperative. Infin. Prof. Pen. Future. 
Be; or be you, thou, | to be, (to have Yabout, ready tt 


{ 

he, we, ye, they; | with be- been, 8 a 

let him, us, them] ing, in having ( to be after, ſu / 
be. in being. C been. the future. 

Participles. - | a 

Pr a. Peaſe. Ram , 

Being. having been, about, ready, going to be 

. 0 

f 

8 

I » 


(5) 


 Tudicationg. SubjunZivus. Indicatiugs. Sub) untfi rut. 


Sing. Sing Sing Sing. 
Sum, es, en; Se or Ho, 45 f, Fi Tow, fer, e 
Plur. Siem, fies, ſiet; Plur. Plur. 


ſumus, eſis, ſunt. ſimus, tis n mus, itis, iunt. amus, atis, ant. 


ebam, as, at; fierem, res, ret, or 
amus, atis, ant. forem; 
remus, etis, reni. 


Sam hath no Perfef? nor Pluf || fu, ii, it; fuerim, ris, ri 
guamper felt, but borrowech imus, iſtis, erunt. rimus, ritis, iui. 
thoſe of Fio. or ere. : 


eram, ras, rat; eſſem, es, et; 
ramus, ratis, rant. emus, etis, ent. 


eram, ras, rat; fuiſſem, es, et; 
ſramus, atis, ant. emus, etis, eus. 


tro, eris, erit; erimus, ritis, rint. || fiam, es, et; emus, etis, ent. 


Imperat, | Infinit. - - © Parnciple. 
eto; fito;, Præſ. efſe. 
— fut, Perf. fwfſe. || Præſ. Temp. Futur. 
Mate, Q futote, ö Fut. fore or ens. | Futurus. 
auto. fiunto. | futurumeſſe. Jactus. 


One Uſe of beginning with Sam and Fio will evidently 
appear, when it is conſidered how much the other Verbs take 
their Terminations from theſe. 


Verbs varied like Amo, Moveo, Lego, Audio are ſaid to be 


of the firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth Conjugation : the firſt, 
ſecond and fourth have a, e, i moſtly long, ſignified by this 
Stroke = over thoſe Vowels; the third hath e moſtly ſhort, 
with this * over e. | 


I 


„ | 


Indicat.  Subjun&. Optat. 
Sing. | | 
Preſent Eu, ee, is, , is, 3, Ein, ing, in, 
Ten. Plur. | | 
sub, it, ail, dhe, Jrt, wei, Hingatvgtinle, inoan, 
Dual. "Eooov, 
Preter- Hy, ts, 3, 


imperf. zu, zrt, 10a. 


Perfect. Ti, 0 Eil hath no Perfect. nor Aoriſte; 

M. J. op, ovale, oat, but thoſe of yiv_par are uſed 
inſtead. 

1. Hor. "Eyemnoa pn, ow, calo, 

M. V. cdu, ceobe, cole. 


2. Aor. 'Eyevopny, vn, do, T vt, ”, nas, Teo m, 040, oils, 
M. V. opela, vole, voilas, fee, vole, voila, olfatha, oodegoule, 


Future. "Eoouct, ton, Leila, f Some Gramma- 
irouela, Lethe, inovlas, rians divide the 

Dual. "Greek Nouns into 

Eotc bor, ohm. ten Declenſions, 

| | and the Verbs in- 

Imperat. Infinitive. to thirteen Con- 


Preſ. Icbi, obs, lelu, too, Pref. Tenſ. "Eivas, jugations: Others 
Tenſ. isls, Lela. Perf. M. V. yryoivai, make but 3 De- 


Dual. 2. Aor. ywiodas, clenſions in ſome- 

Ecos, im. Futur. icicba.. what the ſame 

Way as ſhewn a 

Participle. | bove ; and but 2 

Preſens. Perf. M. J. Fulur. Conjugations, in 

m. ds, io, i, vn, vv, and pu, 

72 bea, teu, piANuv, uc, ou. N. B. «, called 

1. ov, Ytyoves, | Augmentum, 


fixed to the Fre 

terimperfef, iſt and 2d Aor. and Pluperf. Indic. of all Verbs 
beginning with a Conſonant, is dropped in the other Moods. 

_— 


+ 
„ 


( 


59) 


The Perſonal Pronouns with n or NN; ſee Ec- 
cle. iii. 15. Nebem. vi. 6. La. xliii. 10. P/al. cil. 28. 
Pſ.xxiv.10 : this is a Participle of the Preſent Tenſe 
J inſerted after the firſt Radical; 
ic implieth definitely a Thing ſubſiſting or in Action. 

The Hebrews begin the Verb in the Perfect Tenſe 
with the third Perſon; becauſe that is the Radix, con- 
rt of three Letters; ſeldom of 
fewer and ſeldom of more. 


Active, formed by 


ſiting for the moſt 


te WH is ſo irre- 
in its Uſage, 
that it is impoſſible 
to fix it: ſee Mic. vi. 
10. 2 Sam. xiv. 19. 
Gen. xxiv. 42, 49. 
mm un Deut. 
v. 29. Gene 
xxx. 34. are Inſtan-' 


ces of ſpeaking in 
the Subjundtive and 
Optative. 

5D) is a Parti- 


ciple Paſſrve of the z &; com. 
Preſ. Tenſe, formed 71914777) 
by J pref. to Verdi ſor d mn 


A. only. 


13971 


or 'TPN 


it comm. 


nn 


3d ſem. 


mr 
or 1 


2d comm. 


55 
or rn 


2d fem. 


wo 


3d maſ. 


7m 
or 9 


3d comm. 


wow 


3d Perſ. f. 
Sing. 


mn 


Plur. 


ad ma. 


OM 


zd mal. 
min 


3d comm 


vn 


2d comm. iſ comm. 


Sing. 


ala aa 
or 71] or Ne 


Plur. 


2d comm [1ſt comm. 


YAN TT 


51WÞ is of the Perf. Ten. from Verbs neut. 
and af. formed by ] inſerted after the ſecond 


Rad. in Verbs perf. In Verbs imperf. \ is often| 
paſſ. after the firſt Rad, Verbs in N have Ny NY 


in , 11, mM and J. 


or 71) 
mn 


vn 


WA 


2 


TY 


5D) 
5D 


ny wy 


The Infinitive (wherein Verbs deſeclive commonly end in 


y or N) hath generally Prepoſitions before the Verb, a Noun 
and Adverb alſo the Infinitive taketh Pronouns affixed ; all 
which is ſhewn in the Schemes of Yerbs, named Kal and 
Nipbal. 


1'22 


I 2 


( 60.) 
ACTIVE VOICE. 


Indicative. Sabjunctive. _ + 
I love, do love, am in Love, I, you, he, we, ye, they 
reading, coming; may love, be in Love, 


We, ye, you, they (do) love, yy be reading, hear- 
are in Love, are reading; ing; 
He (doeth love) loveth; is in Thou mayeſt love, be in 


Preſent Tenſe. 


Thou (doeſt love) loveſt; art, except, leſt, he move, 
in Love, reading. read, ſhould he come. 


I, you, he was in Love, reading; I might, would, ought 


7 e, ye, they were in Love; to, could, ſhould love, 
& We, ye, they were reading; be in Love; be read: 
I, you, he was to ſee. ing. 

I, you, we, ye, they have, he I might, would, ee 
Sg hath dined, loved, been in could, ſhould have lov - 
8 Love; thou haſt loved, haſt ed; If he have loved; 
% been in Love. thou mighteſt have loved. 
ev I, you, he, we, ye, they had When, after I, you, he, 
D loved ; I, you, he, we, ye, ve, ye, they had heard, 
S they had been in Love; read, loved, | 


@& Thou halt loved. 4 
Futur. I, you, he, we, ye, they ſhall, will love; iy 


Thou ſhalt, wilt love, be in Love; 
I, you, he, we, ye, they ſhall, will have dined, W. 


„ Love; or, love you: Let him, them love. 


Injn. Pref. Perfect. . 
To love, in loving. To have loved. About to love. * 
Participles. | 

ive. paſtoe. g 

a Pref. Loving, walking, ſanding. Loved, being I6ved; 


Per he loved, walked; being, Having been loved. 


having been come, gone. 


Fut. 1 going, ready to About to be moved, 


taken away. 
The Uſe 


Love; Love; if, that, unleſs, 


In Hd... Te 1 r — Fs = ES. ang ny 


« 


Pr 
Fr 


69 
VOX. ACTIVA. 


Indicative, 
Singular. Plutal. 
iſt Perſon. 2d. zd. 1. 2. 3. 
Am— 0, 4s, at ; Imus,atis, 


Move-o, es, et ; Ems, Tis, ent. 


Lig—0o, is, it; Imus, Itts, unf. 
Audi--0, is, it; mus, His, lun. 


Mov i, N, its is ifs, & 
Lg rum, or ere. 
Audiu 


_ *%am, Wamus, 
Lis tras, @ritis, 
Al frat; trant. 


Amã- bo, is, ity Imus, ilis, unt. 
Move 
Leg am, es, l; emus, Ivis, ent 


Audi 


x: 2dPerſon. 2.&3, 2. Perſon. 3. 


SubjunRive. 
Singul, Plaral. 


„ 1 
ant. en, | es, er. emus, etis, ent. 


am 
22 at. anus, atis, ant. 
am | 


rem, res, remus, reiis, rent, 
ret; 


erim, ris, rimus, rilis, rink. 
| rit; 


Nm, 2 Janus, 72 if: 
Het; - 
vero, ris, rit- like the Per- 
felt. 
ero, ris, vit- 
vero, ris, rit- 
zd Perſon, 2.&3. 2. Perſon, 3. 


Ama — to; ate, tote, anto. Lege— to; tte, tote, unto. 


: S Move— Tta, ete, tote, ento. 
> Amare,  Amatum, ad amandum, & Amaviſſe, E Amatu- 


8 Movere, Amatu, in amando, 


S Legère, called amandli. 
£ £ Audrre. Supines. Gerunds, 


Participles Active, 


Audi — Tto; ite, tote, iunto. 


E Moviſſe, 8 Motu- D 
O & Legifſe, S Leftu- S 
ie. [es Auditu- ) © 
Paſſive. 


Preſ. Amans, movens, legem, audiens. Preſ. & Perf. Amatus, motus, lectus, cine, 
Futur. Amaturus, moturus, leffures, Futur. — * audi- 


auditurus. 


The Uſe 


: 2. Fut. Tur-u, 


( 62 ) 


ATAOE'ZIZ 'ENEPDETIKH' 


Indicative. 

Preſens. Torl-u, us, u; 
| ojaty, is, vos. 
Pres- Erur]-ov, 16% 0; 
imp. ou, ls, uot. 
1. Fut. To-, us, u; 
| 0jary, ile, vos, 
1.Ao."Elvb-a, as, +; 
aue, ale, av. 

ets, 17; 
n, fire, vi. 
2. Ao. Erur-ov, 16, 2; 
out, ile, ov, 


Perf. Tiru-a, as, 1; 


G&jhtv, ale, ai. 


Pla- Erilu- eu, tis, ei; 
perf. ey, eilt, ticav. 
Imperative. 
Pref. Sing. Plur. 
Tunl-e, tro; fl, irc. 
1. Futurum. 
Top — — — 
1. Aori ſt. 
3 
2. Futurum. 

Ton — — — 
2. Aoriſt. 

Tür-e, fro; els, trwoav, 
Perfect. 


Tirup- e, irw; ile, roc av. 


Subjunttive,  Optative. 
„ e, „„ e, eig, Ol 
ah, il, oi. oi, eile, onn, 
% ee, „„ Opt, Wits, 6h 
ou, ie, wei, om, ofle, om. 
6%, „, u; να, Als, a.; 
ah, wie, wot, ain, alle, aun, 

od, Org, es; 

ed, oire, orn. 
, ne, u; ona, Oi, 61 
f, wit, . ot, oile, oi, 
W, ne, Ms %,, die, 913 
ah, is, o. on, oils, ei, 
w, No, nz ea, Off, 01; 
oh, wit, wot, ein, vile, own, 


Infinitive. Partic. ative. paſſe. 
. 


5 > ; 6. 


=. i I = v, ov. 0jarvog, vn, 1, 
fo m. & n. Nea 


1 
tiv. : d 

Fo 
1. 8 2 
t 8 7 
WV, TE 
tüv. F] | 
FTA 8 ? 


G. 


oilog, vo ng. — V, we. 


, TvPbnoopers, 


ac, a, av, TvPbeis, 
ales, aons, 
Wy, 80%, uv, Turnoopar. 


wv, tig, tra, b. 


ws, via, 05, rern 
olog, vlg. 

NM. B. The Dual Number may be eaſily known, its Endings being in Toy in 
the Pre/ent, Perfect, 1ſt and 2d Future; in Toy and u in the other Tenſe 
of the Indicat. Subjun#, and Optati ve; but of the Imper, in Toy and ray. 


The Uk 


663) 


r yp or 5 122 
19999 Plural. / 


3. com.|2, um. 2. cm. 3. co. 
D 910 — 6 — 009 — 7 — 

013 enen 
y [Joy in 
1) — r — 55 — 


as; pn for dp U dropped with the aff. and prefixes 
or AD, ſecond Letter not doubled 9 —-.— 95 


* dp 

Of 12 [2 —I}N-n In -n - - wx 

040, 18) || is ſometimes dropped or changed into di P 

91 Verbs in and & change Forms, - IP 

648, | 

* Plural. Seular. D 
2 & 3. fem. 3. maſ | 2. maſ. |1. com 3. fem. 2. fem. 3.maſ.| 2. maſ.|1. comm, 

%0 8 P2N PH [YTPEN [TPRII[TPPNTPRERITPH] TON] TAN 


1 is moſtly. dropped with the prefixes and affixes. ND ND MYR 


lo certain Verbs 3 is retained with the prefixes. | WIN WIN 

In certiin Verbs «is retained with the prefixes. In! Tx 

HH to certain 77 b » is changed into . E 

; & is ſometimes dropped in other Perſons as well as the firſt. HN | N 
* 0 mW | 

Ane. 2. fm. 2 maſ. 2. fem. | 2. maſ. 


Plural. M9 | 19 l| Singular. 55 TD 
MB. The Perſe and Future Tenſes ſerve for all Z i 
Moods ; for the Imperative, Subjunctive and Op- — — 


tative as well as the Indicative. Tm TH 

Wy 
&. Prepoſitions to the Adverb. Noun. Verb. 
not to viſit. d mi B TD * KN 
; n the Day, at the| 5979 
— Arran rt Time or when Jebo- r 


ens W In my viſiti by » 
y viſiting or 75999 "PDA l LY 
when I viſit, as thou walkeſt, vab viſiteth; vilited. } Y 


vy. 
Uk 'The Uſe 


In moſt Verbs N is retained with the prefixes, I D TR 


0 - — 
— ——— ͤ — Io — — — 


— 
e 


. * = 
— 
2 — = — 
- 


— 7 


< 


a 
— 


_ — 
— 
1 — — — — —_— — — — — 
"CIT. — 2 OP" - . 
+ Y - 
= = * 


664 
The Uſe of the Vary 8UBSTANTIVI. 


All Verbs are reſolvable into the Vers UBS TA. 
T1vs with a Participle, x 


In Engliſh often with a | In Lain] The Cet and 
Participle ack. in the Man- | with ant, brews uſe the VIII 
ner as ſhewn above; and | ex:ſeldom; S Un ANTI 
with a Participle „but with | with a Par#ciple en 
wherein there is a Turn of | tut, res, ds | tive, juſt as the A 
the whole Sentence, uſed | often : the | if and often wich 
for Variety alſo for Bre-] general a Participle paſſin: 
vity, by omitting the A-] Way of ex- | they have alſo a % 

nt: Thus, 7 em, was, | preſſing | Fve Form of the Ye. 

e had been, ſball be loved | the Paſtor The Creeks often uſe 
by bim; the World was cre- | in the Pre- the Verbs xu, ry: 
ated by God; inſtead of, he | ſent, Imper- | xa, dra, by 
lovath me, God created the | fe and | like pi : Ax they 
World: or, be is greatly be- Future Ten-] ſometimes uſe as an 
loved, the world was creat- | ſes, is by a | auxiliary, like have 


ed, it is ſaid, I was told, | ſecond Jin Eli; thu, 


the Houſe is building Form of | izw wen,, I hav 
zuilded; without ſaying by | the Verb. | done; the ſame u 
whom. | inoinca, 


0.8. The Verb Sulfantive is often elliptical, particularly in Greek and 
Tube Second Fok of VIRBĩB, called 
aendern 


Wherein the Agent and Patient change Situations ot 
Caſes, the Noun before the Verb inſtead of being an 
Agent, becoming a Patient; and the Nown governed 
of the Verb inſtead of the Patient being the Agent: 
hence the Verb is called 1 7 


Pato, valid, | Dp). 
N. B. Only Verbs active can be paſſioe : Verbs nenter have no Paſſer, un- 


leſs by a new Form they are made a&ive; as explained hereafter in Cx. ö. 


Vox Pas 


= Miz WY 


es 


( 6s ) 


l. vox PASSIVA. 


An. naalcad us 


| Subjunctivus. 
preſens, Sing. Plural. Sing. Plur. 
Aw or, aris g duri amitr, amini, an- er, eris, e emur, emini, 


far) tutur. 


arina umur; ami- 
tur; ni, antur. 


U 


Futurum. 


= ar, eris or re, etur; emur, emini, 
Audi- | entur . 


RN thy. 
Move-or, ris & tur my, enn, en- ar,” 
fur. 
Late or, tris itur i inur, imini, un- ar, 
fur. 
Andi wil ris ſuri mur, mini, un- ar, 
Ihr. g 
3 Imperfectum. 
Ama- ) bar, bamur, rer, 
Move-( baris or bamini, rer, 
Loque- are, F bantur. rer, 


Audie-) batur, direr, 


4 bor, beris, or re, tar; bimur, bimini, 
buntur; 


rrris, 

Ferry 1 

remiur, 

r emi, rentur. 


Imper. Sing. Plural. Preſ. Perfect. Fut. Infin. 
Ana- tor; mini, minor, ntor. amari. Amatum Amatum 
Move- tor; mini, minor, nior. moveri. with eſſe, with iri, 
tor 1 imini, iminor, untor. logui. or with or aman- 
Andi- tor; mini, minor, untor. Audiri. fuiſſe. dum efſe, 


CHAP. VI. 


Tir. vibe, ph; ohe, Up. 


( 66 ) 


AIAGEZIZ NAQHTIKH, 


Indicative, 
Preſent, Sing. Plur. 
Turr- ena, u, .- diba, hr, o- 
Tais Tai, 


Imperfect. 


"Erum]- 6panv, * dutha, tobe, — 
95 


&i, 
* 


1. Fut. 
Tuv@01o- ons, n, datha, tobt, o- 
lai; Tas. 
1. Aoriſt, 
'ErvÞ0- u, ns, nz nn, ne, na. 
2, Fut. 
Turie- 0pact, u, e- otic, robe, ov- 
43 . 
2. Aoriſt. 
Err -· v, ns, 1; nut, we, nav. 
Perfect. 


Tery- ana, Ja, Auth, Obe, 
Taiz papaives firs, 

Pluſquampert. 
"Erervy- papany, Je, pela, Ohe, 
| lo. jajatvos oa, 


Paulo-poſt Fut. 

TerviÞ- ca, u, Garda, tobe, ov- 

| day 1. 
Imperative. 


Preſ. Sing. Plur. 


Tür. v, lebe whe, folucav, 


r. Aor, 

Tod. wh, Aro; wit, Arocab. 
2. Aor, 

Tür- wh, ro; art, Mrocav. 


Perfect. 


Subjunctive. 
Sing. 


1 * 
Wa, ue, Ms 
o, 1TE, WEL, 


* * Lo 
, Nis, 8. 
t, Art, WEI, 


Au „with 


» ne, 


, 040, em 


diutba, fc. 


tin, ting, ein. 
tnun⁰, tui, wh 

Cw, 
olan, 040, oi 
eite, oi de, du 


tim, eing, tin; 
eſnary, tine, the 
Cm, 

6%, with 


ti, de, Ne 


eint, 040, wird; 

omaha, 6c, 
Infinitive. 
Torlerbai. 
Top 
Turivai, 

Paulopoſt Fut. 

Teras. Teirvrodai. 


AIA 


22 ‚ 
[A u,EZf Ns "WOT S191 ut 2JU2g JANYUER X YU21Jo 2Ary SEUTA AVN 


'«Quriz m, *7 Qurls * 
| F * 


ran „ 1 


u 51 60 3 *5p 
wi * 6 


HZ AN XI AS VI 


Venus 


* 12943 "943 & — * 
185999 . in ＋ 1 12 . IG al 
- my 2 D e 
1 KE „ Gora 0/7 ca 1g i. — 2 
: NV 


-401, "(JJ 7 
1 ©5132 47 A Dame 
22 1 27 
ol * urls . 2 
e ee, pL unf 1 
29104 ZAISSV 
ati ut Se q 
ond — NF pur 1n2/74.7 


=o - aao pur ang ai ut ju pur 
| *2w1dO * zgunigng-<1042dw] m 10 $2j3u2 1, goſadu pur 3 244 m porn aJe lauuryy 23! ul 
1 400 n- 4 a. ae 4a 50 - 3%/%r  *ar- 490 rg. 
„ 403 249 ©3237 - — £13- 23 51 825 - 4% -104F 
4 40 4 - 7 dun- ue £2- 3 45 32 6% %% 29d 
land Jul 
mY | *172/a2dur 
TP ba- ©1980 a "©2:230- na- 4ð 7170 0 220 ©5129 bn. Go -Hndy 
ws <400g - ©3439 na- ao 22 12 - ©5133 - n 90 
- ©1989 r- % - a 252 29 - ©5129 - „ -og 
; Tran Burg 
112 
= ; " *LIVELNOD SAMAA 
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pod The Affixes as in Kal. | h-—| pon 
or PDο§ MN.B. 1. In this Tenſe v is uſually not] *pH1pp 
inſerted in firſt and ſecond Perſon Sing. and] N 

byyp Plural; ſometimes alſo not in the third. wan 
wy 2 Some Verbs retain q with it peed, 177 

PD 3. Some drop * and do not change it tpn 

| into 1; yet in the Future retain ?: as inf rin 


the Examples of ph, a2 ng. ui 
| Pn 
The Prefixes and Affixes as in Aal. | * 


In this Tenſe N is omitted with the Prefixes, and 
» is ſometimes not inſerted, particularly in the wy 
third Perſon. PIN 


My 


The Affixes as in Kal. In the Imperative is of-| pp 
ten not inſerted, | Pon 
| PD | 
N and ꝰ are often omitted in the Jnfin. mon ph 
yd 
This is the Paſſrve of Hiphil, formed by N pre- 1 
fixed, as, Geneſ. xxvii. 31. HH ſum ſtatutus. NEA 
xliii. 17. MN addufi ſunt. Lev. iv. 23, 28: | nn 


But here as in Nipha! the Context is the beſt 
Guide. | OT | 


03 
ann bn 
D 
. „ 
The Affixes as in Kal. [n— Porn 
al | co, Yen 
In this Conjugation moſt Verbs retain their 
Radicals. DMN 
en 
In Verbs, where W, D, K, f ſtand the firſt | ID 
Radical, H is tranſpoſed next to & and ©, as in 
the Examples from t and MD; but with y n 
N is changed into t, and with f into J, as in the 171 . 


Examples from p and Int. | | 


A 


The Prefixes and Affixes as in Kal. —I n one 


N In the Future 11 is dropped, and only I) is re- 
tained with the Prefixes ; alſo in the Participle 
7 is generally dropped: ſometimes HN is drop- 

m5 ped, particularly before Letters of the ſame Or- 
gan, viz. H, 1, D as, un for 9rd, Zf- | 
ra vi, 20. mn for DENNN, F. xvii. 26. | 


Js 
N 


L CHAP, 


(74 ) 
CHAP. I. 
Dives: thoſe Four MOODS, ſpoken of above, 
C 


there are three other Circumſtances, which may 
onlidered, as Modifications of the ſame Verb. 


Firſt, The inducing, procuring, employing, deput- 
ing, empowering, any way cauſing another to do an 
Action. 

An Agent may move, eat, walk, live, die, in ſhort, 
do any Action himſelf; or he may cauſe another to do 
it by a Tranſition, as it were, of the Action from him- 
ſelf to the other; forcing him, giving Power, Means, 
Aſſiſtance, Commiſſion to perform it : this may be 
named Tranſiti ve. | 


Secondly, The returning of an Action upon the A- 
gent; as, he hid himſe/f— they looked one upon ano- 
ther — walked together, with one another — here the Verb 
is ſaid to be Reciprocal: A Circumſtance ſimilar to this is 
the often repeating an Action, making it, as it were, re- 
turn upon itſelf; as he walked, ran, backwards and for- 
wards, to and fro, over and over, round about, again and 
again here the Verò is ſaid to be Frequentative, 


Thirdly, The amplifying, heightening and certifymg 
an Action; as it were, giving it Degrees : Thus, Let 


the Waters bring forth abundantly or in Abundance— J 


will greatly multiply thy Sorrows — thou ſhalt ſurely and 
miſerably die— This may be named Amplificative, 


Theſe Circumſtances, continually attending upon the 
Verò in all Languages, might have been expreſſed by 
the ſame Verb under a new Form, without calling in 


the 
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the Aſſiſtance of other Verbs and Particles: Indeed this 
is done in Engliſh ſometimes, in Latin and Greek often, 
but in Hebrew generally, 


Tran/itive. 


N. B. In this Form, Verbs neuter become active; and Verbs 


ative do not merely act upon another, but render the Pa- 


7.9 Expreſſed 
| Firſt, Often in Engliſh, Latin and Greek by the ſame Verb, 
** being both adlive and neuter; as, 
. To walk move, ſtay, Moveo, moror, feſtino, In Hebrew by N 
* run, make haſte, propero, reſono, ſur-| prefixed and » 
ans, fret, oneſelf or an-| ge; regna reſurgere inſerted, named 
be other. Troje. Virg. ic. Conjugation 
ſto & ſtatuo. [— * 
A- wah By the Verb under a New Form, otherwiſe called 
ano- derivative; as, 
Verb To riſe, to be weał, Surgo, n. ſurrigo, erigo,|Ovieww, neut. or Ga- 
is is quick, little one-| act. ſto, n. conſtituo, VEG, m. V. da- 
re- ſelf; raiſe, weak-| fiſto, r act. fugio, valew, act. , n. 
for- en, quicten, leſſen, n. fugo, act. augeſco, or wiouat, m. V. 
* * 1. e. to make an-| diſco, creſco, n. augeo, mTorigu, act. 
other riſe, weak, doceo, creo, act. magnus 
quick, little. | /um, n. wagnifico, act 


put- tient an Agent: 


7 But the moſt uſual Way in Engliſh, Latin and Greek is by 


—1 He made the 
and Horſe move, 
walk, go in, 
out, or he lea, 


the brought him| 


by in, out; he 


in made him cat, 


the drink, 


other Verbs: 


Fecit, efficit ut equus ambulet, or, 
duxit equum ; ut doleat, morietur, 
or vexavit, cruciavit, dolore, mor- 
te afficit ; ut dat or nutrit, dedit 
eſcam, das epulis accumbere. Virg. 
Hence may be explained ſome 
Verbs, called Imperſonalia, of a 

L 3 par- 


Ayo, died yu, 
TpiÞw, didups 
pay, www 
i. e. facere a- 
lium Caivev, 
eo) fey — 


Par- 


—— ———__——— 
.—w 


drink, die or 
fed, gave him 
Meat, Water, 

killed, put him 
to Death. 
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particular Conſtruction; as, bujus conditionis 
me pænitet, tædet, pudet, piget, miſeret, i. e. 
hec conditio facit me panitere, 
nitentem, afficit me 00 


Partcpl and Adiecti ves frequently carry a Tranftiv 


Gloomy Shades, 


Senſe; as, 
joy ful Horrentes umbre, horrida Jets lucks 


Spring, pleaſing Fields, Letiſſimus umbra : ſis felix, nor 


proud Palaces; i. 


e. ex-| que leves quecungque laborem. Virgil. 


citing Horror, Pleaſure, Make us happy, free us from our 


Joy, Pride, 


Anxiety. 


Reciprocal and Frequentative, 


In this Form 


the ſame Noun is both Agent and Pa- 


tient; and the Verb may be ſaid to be active and paſſive, 
or to be in the middle Voice, between active, paſſve and 


neui * . 


Reciprocal in [n Greek n__ a mid. In Hebrew r 
le 


Engl. A al 
tin, by the re-| ow 


Expreſſed 


Voice, called &Aiabi-| and — 
pirn or ui ſome-| MN prefixed, bor 


ciprocal Pro-| times as in Engliſh and] Conjugation 
nouns, | Latin, — 5 pn — 


In Engliſh by Par- 
ticles or Nouns; 
as, He ran up and 
' down, walked a- 
bout, * continually, 
with perſeverence. 


4 


Frequentative, 


In Latin often by a New|[n Greek chiet- 
Form of the Verb, named, ly by Verbs 
Frequentative; as curſo or com 2 
curſito: alſo often by Pre-| wiprrpixe, wr 
Poſitions moſtly to the| prraliw, 
Verb, which is called com- 


pound, as, circumambulo. | 


_ — 


reddit me pa- 


. 


r FER a 


DPD BS =5LE) Mea %Y = ONS +» 0 


* 9 & 
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Anplificative, expreſſed (like as in Agjedtives p. 34 to 37.) 


Firſt, Genera 
by Adverbs or by Nauns uſed adverbially, as, 


I rejoice greatly, Magnopere, ex a-| Xaipu ft: 
with all my heart; imo vebementer YeAus, TAn- 


wait patiently, [gaudeo ; expect feine, d 
with patience, atienter, patien- VT0jaovns u- 
quietneſs. lia, quo animo. ru,. 


Secondly, Often by a Repetition of the ſame 
Verb; by Addition of one ſynonimous or its 
own Noun : Of this Kind are ſome very fine 
Amplifications in our Liturgy; as, in the Lita- 
, Favourably, with Mercy hear out Prayer; a 


graciouſly hear us, Q Chriſt, graciouſly bear us, 


0 Lord Chriſt : In the Communion, Have 
Mercy upon us, A. upon ,. WE 
ts | thee, we bleſs thee, we worſhip thee, we 

ify thee, we give Thanks to thee— O Lord, 
the 2 begotten Son, org! O Lord God, 

Lamb of God, Son , Lale. that tate a- 

way the 5 of the wid, have Mercy upon us, 

_ that takeſt away the Sin, of the Warld, have 

* us, thou that tale away the Sins 

0 Ye orld, hear our Prayer; thou, that fitteſt 

4 the right Hand of the Father, have Marcy 

upon us, 

Fuit, fuit; Cic. Orat, pr. in 
Car. Vidi vids, penitu/que 
perſpexi; ad Att. lib. 1. 
ep. 17. Non feram, non 
patiar, non ſinam; in Cat. 
Accedat vero accedat; ad 
Att. lib. 2. ep. 7. Diligere 
& amare. Vitd or vitam 
vivere; morie morietur, 


—_— 


in Engliſh, Latin and Greet In Hebrew gene- 


rally by a Re- 
petition of the 
ſame Verb; as, 
Gene/. i. v. 20. 
1. 17. Mi. 16. 
Exod. iii. 7. ib. 
xv. 1. IJſa. vi. 
9. 2 Kin. v. 11. 
Sometimes by 
ubling 
i Radical; 
o by an — 
nt of other 


ettersaffixed, 
particularly 3 
as, I/ xxiv. 19. 


Ccueſ iu. 3, 4. 
xliv. 1. Exod, 
xx. 12, Laſtly 
= nonimous 
& Nous 

as, Cen. viii, 3. 
XXVii. 33, 36. 
Num. * 12. 
Venns 


Luv coelh tur, Xenoph. + 
Cyr. Exp. lib, 2, Oixouro amis, 
in Afywn, Herodot. lib. 1, & g. 
Aiavonua diavciodas, Plat. deLeg. 
X aiptle cui ay arnache; Java ru ha- 
velacts, N. T. See alſo AF. vii. 34. 
Mat. 1 10. Mar. iv. 4. ib. v. 42. 
Lutte vi. 23. where the Tranſla- 
tion is equal to the Original. 


Thirdly, 
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. Thirdly, In Latin and Greek by Verbs compound, 1, 


Perpetior, perduro, diluceo, promoveo: See | Treue, $rayaiva, 5. 
CHAP. VII. Particles uſed in Com-“ mippaiveuas, per- 
poſition. ot duro, vehementer 

Fourthly, Sometimes by Verbs Frequen- | inſanio. 
tative, as, Pavito, to fear exceedingly. | 


The FORMATION of che moſt difficult 
and variable Ten/es in ENGL1sHn, Latin 
and GREEK. 


In Variations of Words, all Languages ſeem more or 
leſs to regard Pronunciation and Sound rather than Re- 
gularity ; and on no Occaſion more than in the Forma- 
tion of the Tenſes : ſuch as, 


In Engliſh the Per- In Lat. the Perfess, where- | In Greek, the 
felt, which re- in moſt Verbs of the firſt | firſt Futur. 
gularly and in| Conjugation have regu- | the Perfel, 


general endeth in| larly avi, atum, and of | the ſecond 


ed, as love, lov-| the fourth, iv or ii, i- Fut. and the 


ed. tum. 29 Horiſt. 


Theſe Tenſes are formed from the Preſent by a 
Change and retaining of ſome particular Letters, which 
caracterile the Tenſe ; hence called its | 


CARACTERISTIC | Caracteriſtica. 
N. B. Here 1t will be uſeful for the Reader to attend to the 


Obſervations on the Diſtinctions and Interchange of Let- 
ters in Pronunciation and Writing: pag. 8. to 13, 


, 


LET- 


323 


. 
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LETTERS CARACTERISTIC. 
Pref, Perf.] Preſs Per, Preſets Fut. Po. 
„ Conjugation. 7, 4,0, 6, „% «* 
4 p. . b. p. m, e. v,itum. 5 pure, 
gend, ſent.] Cub- o, ui, I Þ Ad. 10 6 u 
guild, guilt.crep- o, ui id. 9 ow u 
build, built. dom. 8 0 E. v, ho ow na 
bp, lip /re-6,, % | Ode fo ewe 
w, an, [24 Conjugation, 7m «© e A. 
grow, grown, e: 80 *,. , c, o, M J 9 
lee, ſeen. las co, i. Tip- ww = 
% gon, 4% geo, Li. N Gu 2 
ur- geo, Ji. y- O pa 
23 F, tor- queo, fi, ru. o pa. 
ong OWEets h, ſs, ps. 15 ,oo, 7 
wm changed 71 beo, f. | to ma Xu by — 
228 for- beo, fi. | & i- Yu tu x6 
ke, ea. e. || v. v. 8. gb. XO fu xa 
ll, fell. fle- 0, vii | 3 . row Or 
bleed, bled. cav- eo, vi. . 4 Fo Xa. 
Fad, led. 34 Conjugation. , p6,9, Py fu 8 1 
18 b, p.d. ps, s. Fax- N » Xs 
hide, hid. ſeri- bo, I,.. . 2 0 » u 
Write, Writ. ar- po, ph. S Oa- wo vc xa 
i. o, u. clau- do, fo, 85 i- po pu X% 
ſtrive, ſtrove. GC Ct. X. riu- Vw W x. 
like, ſtroke. di-co, i, The ſecond Future circum- 
Sometimes fle- lo, i. flexeth the laſt Syllable, and 
Into other | ſe. V. maketh ſhort the Penultima. 
Diphihongs. |cre- ſco, vi. 1. By changing long Vowels 
ind, found. | Vowels changed. | and Diphthongs into ſhort z . 
tek, ſought.] a into e. w, al, av into a; as, ciru ca- 
fakt, fought. facio, feci. To, rpayu TPXY@, xai xd, 
die, dead. facio, jeci. æduo rad: 
break, broke. | capio, cept. | u, w into i, ; as, Nur N- 
Some. 4 Con- , 
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o, 0s into %, ou gpurlev, dixigo axuige 
ed into , I tixov, imw tiney; and 10 into tw, 
gov: A few Verbs with a, e have no Augment. 


Preſ. Perf. | Proj. Perf. |nw, ipuſyu ipvys ; ſome. 
Sometimes two [4/hConjugation. bes . as in _—_ 
or three Ways, | ci, ti. x, 3. Dles in Aw, jw, ve, pu; 
regularlyandir- |Yin- cio, xi. | Triſſyllables into , 1 
regularly. e &Yugw A. 
8 ſowed: |/er- tio, . 2. By dropping a Conſo. 
o 7 ſown. | pi. 3. _ and 8 with 
ſhewed. |/ep- io, A. à Change; as, vurſo rund, 
ſhew, ſhewn. ri, e big. u, fort. |V#2Av hard, Bale Papi, 
eee, 4 I Anita fon 
thrived. [oper- io, ui. a 
thrive, j thriven. [comp- erio, eri. ſtom the 2d Fulur, as in 
throve. "1 erio, eri. rurũ frumes. | 
a flowed. i. u or ii. Of the GR NE K Ave 
OW, 7 flown. ſal io, ui, ii. MENT: 
Hed. any Yorke in | Verbs, beginning with im. 
* flown 1 mutable Vowels and Diph- 
ſtriked, thongs, remain through al 
Arick Perfect as in the . 
7 . . 
ae e e eee 
: , thruſt, eat, ment: 
ſtrok, 13 — Diphthongs are generally 
ſt Pread, c. 
ruck. thruſt focal, changed thus; a, , at into 
| Cn VII n, as, ch AXv0v, Al vw a- 
22 [, bade Nxtubon, eipu Ape; 


v: In ſome /erbs t is chang- 
as lola go iupla- 


In the Perfect Tenſe Aſpirates aſſume Tenues; as, Opago 


TiPpaxa, Xpiv xixpma, Gu Tihuxa : But Verbs beginning with 
any Vowel; and harſh, double Conſonants, ſuch as 5, , U, L, 
, Yen and & before a Conſonant, take no Conſonant before 
the Augment; as, io ig, gil ID. - Other Verbs for the 
moſt Part take the firſt Conſonant before «, like run rirvÞa, 
B. N. VerBs compound, ſome take the Augment at the Beginning, ſome 
in the Middle aud ſome in both ; but theſe and —_ minute N may 
be learned as well by Practice if not better than by a Multiplicity of uncertain 
Rules; for in theſe as in other Changes the Greek; ſeem to have conſulted the 
Ear more than Judgement or Regularity. 
VERBS 


tutu run ond 


r 


GY ae 


ernte 


Kl 
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VERBS IRREGULAR 


In LaTiN 


Of moſt Concern, becauſe moſt in Uſe, are the 
four : Poſſum I am able or I can, compounded of po, 
potis and ſum; Volo, I will or am willing; Mako 1. e. 
magis volo, I will, chooſe rather; Nolo i, e. ne or non 
volo, I am unwilling, not willing, do not chooſe, 


Indicat. Sing. Plural. Subj. Infin, 
PPo- ſum, tes, teſt, ſſumus, teſtis, ſunt. ſſim,&c. ſſe. 
PVolo, vis, vult; volumus, vultis, volunt. velim. velle. 
Ma- lo, vis, vuli; lumus, wultis, lunt. lim. le. 
BNo- bo, mois, woult, lumud, woultis, lunt. lim. I. 


Poſſem. 
' Pellem. 
Mallem. 
Nollem. 
erim. 
2 Malu-eram, 5 unde. ſem. 
I Pot-ero, eris, erit, &c. 
g Vol-am, 
5 Malam es, et, &c. — 
0 Nol-am, - A 
M In 
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In GREEK 
Irregular Verbs are ſo numerous, that their Tenſes muſt 
„ be learned from the Lexicon and Uſe. 
In HE BRE x 


 Grammarians uſually ſet down as irregular, 


Firſt, ſuch Verbs as are found in N retaining their 
Letters like Verbs perfect, vis. 


dad du, Don, nan 


Secondly, Such as drop and change Letters unuſually, 
as, ph, yr, (M3; the firſt and ſecond drop 9 like 
Verbs imperfecs; the third, both Nuns in the Infinitive, 


Some Verbs in N are found with d changed into) in- 
ſtead of, as, NW; ſo 1191 . v. 9. Allo is found 
irregularly prefixed in 19971 Exod. ii. 9. NYM Mic. i. 
ver. 8. ; | | 


N. B. Vx RBS ending and beginning with H, as, Ng, BN, 
tako no N in the ſecond Perſon Perfect, nor in the ſecond 
and third Perſons Future. 6 


CHAPF. 


3 
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C HAP. 


VII. 


Of PARTICLES ſimple and compound 
in Latin, Greek and Hebrew. 


PREPOSTHTIONs. 
Uta near, beſide, ad to, apud at,] ITp6, irs, | , „, d: 
penes in the Power of, tenus up| dx ins Y 2D 
to, coram in Preſence of, pre, ante vi, Tpo, or 5 pref. 
before, pro for, in Favour of, con-] dri, a- 
tra, adverſum againſt, in Disfavour| va: | 
of, erga, verſus towards: n af. 
Pone, poſt behind, after: Mera: : NN 
Præter paſt, beſide, over, trans, ul. apa, ia, NAVD NAY 
tra beyond, cis on this Side, ex-] ins, Fe: Im 
tra on the Outſide: 
Grciter, circa, circum, nigh to, about, IIepi, 4uPs: : 
round about: 
Super, ſupra above : WEE : by ' 
Infra, ſub, ſubter under : Tro: Hrym 
In, intra, inter in, within, between, Ex, «s, #- or 2 pref. 
per, ob, propter by, through, by| Tos, udlałb, 
Means, Reaſon, on Account of: d: y, 122 
Secundum following, next to, accord - Kala: or Z pref. 
ing to, like, as: : 
¶ ab, abs, abſgue, fine, of, from, with-|"Amo, iz, d-: I Hor 2 pref. 
out, e, ex, de out of, concerning: | vev, i : | 
Cum with, in Conjunction. Tov. E 


Juxta, ad, apud, penes, ante, contra, verſus, adver/um, pone, 


poſt, præter, trans, ultra, cis, extra, circiter, circa, circum, ſu- 
pra, infra, per, ob, propter, inter, intra, ſecundum; theſe govern 
the Aecuſative; the others an Ablative Caſe : but in, ſub, ſub- 
ter, ſuper govern both Caſes. 


In Greek 
Prepoſitions ſerve to the Gen. Dat. and AccuſAtive. 
M 2 AD- 


( 84 ) 
ADVERB Ss 
Of Time, 


Quando when? hodie to-day, jam, nunc now, modo juſt now: 


zum, tunc then, ſtatim, protinus, illica, extemplo, actutum, re- 
pente, ſubito, mox, that Inſtant, at the ſame Time, immediats 
ly, preſently, ſoon after, ut as ſoon as, commodum juſt as, inter 
ea, interim in the mean While, Time: cum, when, the 
ſame time, ſince, after: poſthac hereafter, for the future. 

N. B. The nice Uſe and Time of theſe Adverbs, X 
cum, quum muſt be learned from the beſt Writers and by at- 
tending to the Tenſe of the Verb: Cum, quam are ſometimes 
omitted and their Force expreſſed by a Participle, -as ſhewn 
hereafter in the ReMaRKs on the TENSESs and Subjuniive 
Mood. 

Cras to-morrow, her: yeſterday : olim laden or hereafter, 
aliquando ſometime, tandem at laſt : quouſque, quamaiu til 
what Time, how long? famdiu ſo long, bucuſque to this Time, 
donec untill, adbuc yet, dum whilſt: quoties how often? t6- 
ries ſo often, ſæpe often, quotidie daily, ſemel once, bis twice, 
ter thrice; quater fourtimes, quinguies fivetimes. 


5 


Hors; eiſtepos, vor, non, 1 : role, ux, evdvs, TEX tus, ivr, U 
Taku : ore, Frau, vepov, imeila : The Greeks often expreſs the 
Force of the four laſt Adverbs by the Tenſe of a Participle. 
"Auguon, bes: wat, Wore : w x povey, bog wort; rod re, tes 
wy, 8, rern, £45 ay ert: Wöraxig; Toeoaulaxic, WeNNAMNIg, xa ixa- 
Sm, Arat, dic, rpls, relpauls, rälats, Sec. 


S, N 0071 ?*nD In Hebrew the definitive Time of an 
Action is given by the Tenſe of the Verb without Adverbs of 
Time: y prefixed is the uſual Particle, which muſt be ren- 
dered by the Tenſe of the Verbs : : BYy :5wn , v 
»0'2YD , Dy, oV BY :MN,M2 TY ?MDTY , a TW 

Sc.: B2yp BY 


Of 


r 


S 


w 7 


J „ 


( 35 ) 
Of Place and Matter, 


Ubi where, quo, quorſum whither, on what Side, to what Pur- 

poſe ? hic here, illic, inftit, ibidem there: prope near, altrin- 
ſecus, utrobique, utrinque on either Side, undique on every Side, 
paſim everywhere, wuſpiam, u/quam anywhere, nuſquam no- 
where, horſum hither, ſurſum upward, deorſum downward : 
unde whence, how? binc hence, i/tinc, inde, exinde, thence. 


Ns, ov, wol, wade vu, val Tf * ivravla, Act, auroley : dy- 
bo, iripulev, cuPolipaber, wude, txarode, inaxs, wonaxs 
ways, devpo, aUTOTE Aim, XG&TW : o0v, woher 3 hen, Hacle. 


a, IP 2 op T2 5D he IR DT 8 
u 3X2 <N0D7 ND? NIX) MIR N 10D) 12D 


1D 


Of Interrogation. 


An, anne, Ne, num, numnam, quid, * cu, quamobrem, 
quare why, wherefore? nenne is not | 


Nerepor, Apa, 1, &, pa, ie; Ala vu, wx, xl; 
? 89 e ?mb? e D, pref. n 


Of bare Affirmation and Denial. 


Etiam, imo yes, certe, ſane; ne, quidem, profecto, certainly, tru- 
ly, indeed, nimirum, nempe, ſcilicet, videlicet namely, that is 
to ſay: non, ne, nec, neque no, not, neither: vix, ægre ſcar- 
cely, hardly, with ſome Difficulty. 


Nai, lv, uv, Silos, apa, Yap, Indoröri, d hadn, To, 0: 1, ux, * 
4, ddt, re: eie, Suoxanus, | 


deo : PR ND: 328 4138 09 1 ,03 


(8) 


Of Quality, Quantity, Strong Affrmations 
and Demal. 


=> = 


Vero enim vero, ita me dii ament, hercule, meberele, pol, ads 
pol, medius fidius, per deos immortales, prorſus, penitus, ami 
no certainly, ſurely, Sc. haud, haudguam, nequaquam, nei. 

, minithe, ne omnino by no means, in no wiſe, Se. be, 
pulchre well, eleganter, laute, magnopere, valde, oppido, aff, 
tim, abunde, impenſe, apprime greatly, &c. bf 

Arpad, iu yap, vi h, two Negatives make a ſtrong A. 
mative: i Heli, s naw, Imus, dri, viamwns ' A, 
dea, oPdpa, Mev, 


1 Sam. iii. 17. „t n NOV 721 BNR ne ng oy 
Num. xiv. 2. 1 Sam. xiv. 39. , n But the moſt 
general Way is to double the Verb, as Genef. ii. 17. ti. 4, 


pen mo 89 man mb 
Of Condition, Doubting, Wiſhing, 


Si if, /in but if, „, modo if fo be; nf unleſs, forte, fortaſſe, far 
ſan perhaps, «tinam, O fi! I wiſh, Oh meds / el 


Ei, av, wv, fav, td, Tuxov, ions, tide, 


m 2 „e. Ny 0 bY e DX ,ON 15 ,0N 


Ve 


| Reciprocal, E. 


Jterum atque iterum, etiam atque etiam again and again, al but 
citroque to and again, retro back again, viciſſim, invicem, mu- * 
tuo, alius alium one another, 


"Aulis xai para, ava, , the middle Voice. 
The Verb in Hitbpael. 


Of 


(87) 
Of Reaſon, © 


Nam, enim, etenim for, quia, ut, quod, quoniam, quippe, e 
becauſe, as being, ſeeing, ſince that 5 git, . — 
therefore, ſor that Reaſon. | 


rer, ha, i, hn, ina Bn, zus: Tv, did, afp: 


17 ,Þ I h y: Wh „5 


Of Compariſon and Likeneſs, 


Magis, plus, potius more, rather: tam, quam, fic, ita ſo, ut 
velutt, ficut, ficuti as. : hy Ms Rs 


Mam: ro, roc, de, wow, xalus, 
de , or 5 pref, e g: or > pref. 115 


Of Calling to and Indication. 


Zia, age, agedum come on, heus, ebo, ebodum ſoho, come hi- 
ther : en, ecce, eccum ſee, behold, 


"Fic, &. On, © ra: ids, 
vm , Dm „N: m 29 nan 


Of Conjunction and Separation. 


Et, ac, que, atque and, both, alſo, ſed, at, autem, vero, quin 
but, etiamfi, licet, quanquam, quamvis although, though, a- 
men, attamen, nibilominus yet, ve, vel, five, aut or, either, 


Kai, 1d, di, , xainip, xav, d ire, 1. 


e „4 pref. 1 


f 
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Interjectiont i, e. Particles, 
Expreſſive of any ſudden Motions and Affections of the Mind 


Eugt, ce, cvobe, io Joy, Triumph, ha, l. laughter: ben, bs, 
ve, ab, ob Grief! apage, vah, phy, bem, pape Diſlike and 
Admiration 

Eu, yr, , 4, 4: 6! Arat, Or), ware)! 


ne I : er! 


PARTICLES uſed in Compoſition 
In Engliſh, Latin and Greek, 


Particles for the moſt Part carty the ſame Senſe in 
Compolition as in Separation z they are negative or Ar 
mative, take from ot add to, diminiſh of augment the 
ſimple 8ignification : hence they are fald to be 


Privative, Privativa, 
Intenlive, Intenjive, 


By, be, intenſ, #, e. near; as, by the Side or beſide, beneath, 
below, before, loved, beloved. 

At, a, intenſ. i. e. in; as, at home, abroad, abed, a doing, 
@ walking, a foot. 

2, and full, affixed to Subſtantives, form Adjectives intenſ. as, 
Worth worthy, Health healthy, Might mighty, Joy joyf, 
Health healthful, 

hy aflixed ro Ajectives, form Adverbs , as, worthy worthily, 
cheerſul cheerſully, 

ſeme aff. ſomewhat intenſ. as, Game game/ome, Toil toilſame, 
whole whole/ome. | 

able af. intenſ. as, Reaſon reaſonable, alter alterable. 

leſs aff. priv. as, Worth worthleſs, Care careleſs. 

com, cn pref. intenſ. as, Complaint complain, confide conf: 
dent, 


un pref, 


8 = 


E 


ref, 
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un pref, priv. and ſometimes in, im as, worthy unworthy, 
conſtant inconſtant, Gratitude Jugratitude, patient /mpa- 
tient : 

in, en, im, em moſtly intenſ, in Verbs and Participles, as, to 
force in- or exforce, plant in- or emplant, graven in- or en- 

raven, | 

ak and ſometimes 4, 7 > pref, to Nowns and Verbs 1 

as, Honour Dishonour, Uſe Miruſe, diffident, decreaſe, de- 


ſe, 
i6 affixed to Subſtamtives form diminutive AdjeFFives, as, cold, 
cool, coldiſb, cooliſb. 


I ptiv. with moſt Nowns, as, uuitut, infly-|« priv. as, «61+ 
mus, Indignes intenſ. with moſt Veri, * Nr 
inquire to ſearch into : per and pre intenſ.] intenſ. as, Art- 
moſtly, as, perearns very dear, precierus| wet wit moſt- 
famous : de, 4}, di; from de, priv. and] ly priv. as, w- 
intent; as, decide, decurro, M werie to fall, Nee de, 0 


run, turn of, from, down, Hulueis to ſhine 
out in broad Nay-light : 4i/þicis to look 
with Intenſeneſi, conſider thoroughly! de- 
went deprived of Underſtanding, mad; 


tp 
intenf. 4% 1 
(as, Th Oe, * 
LA, Ad, and xl 
called inſepar- 


able Partic. are 
intenſ. 


diduco to lead from, deutie ſhake off, a- 
part: am, an from da re from retro; 
ſe, com, con from cum; ve, from Hale. 
are moſtly intenſ. except ſe which is priv. as, ambio to 

about, aui to ſearch about; requiro to aſk -=_ z S 
cerno to put a Thing aſunder, as it were, by itſelf ; conte 


to ſtand with, together, compare ſet one Thing with an- 
other, 
The above is only a general Explication of the Particles; 


their more particular Uſe is left to be learned by a diligent 
Attention to the Context: for among all Nations the Parti- 
cles are applied with ſo great Latitude, that they are not eaſily 
reducible under any Scheme of Explication. 3 


N - "The 


(90) 
The Govxanuant of Vaan. 


In Relation to VIBES 


Nouns ſtand in the Nominative, Genitive, Dative, 
Acuſative and Alative Cuſei. 


IV ominative and Aeccuſative. 


The Nominative is Agent to the Vzxn, coming be- 
fore it and requiring its Agreement in Number and Per- 
ſon : The Accuſative is the Patient and followeth Veri: 
active. 


The Fear of the Lon p prolongeth Days: but the Yean 
of the Wicked ſhall be ſhortened : Prov. x. 27. 


Jouæ metus ætatem conciliat : at impiorum anni decurtan- 
tar. Caſt. 
Gee Kupia wporriberw nuipac, dna brei dt d arora, 
Sept. | 
Fp YT MID bY Yon mmmn PARRY 


N.B. Fir, When two or more Næuns come before 
a Verb, the Verò may ſtand ſo as to agree with etther in 
the Singular, or both, ; in the Plural. 


Nothing is wanting here but Verses; or, nothing but 
VersEs are wanting. 


Then David went and Samuel ; or, then went David and 
Samuel and they dwelt; or, then David and Samuel they went 
and dwelt—— 1 Sam. xix. 18. I and my People are wicked 
or, I am wicked and my Peo 2 or, I am wicked I and my 
People, Exod. ix. 27. xxiii. 6. 16, 11, Jud. Vil. 8. 
Gen. xx. 7. Efth. iv. 14. Gen. xxxvii, 10. Luk. ii. 48. 1 
ix. 6, Mat. xii. 3. 

Niki 
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Nibil hic deeft a, Carmina; 
Nibil be i Carmina der. 5 15 
Profettns off David & Samuel & manſerant ! vel, David 
beati : Honor 


Samuel 1 ary funt— Rex & Regina ous 


& Fama tia, 4. e. delira ngs. 
Free Tau oy A daa 


Secondly, Nous collective, otherwiſe called Nowns 
4 Number or Multitude (alſo a Nom with a nume- 
eflive) imply a Plural Senſe without a Plural 
2 G. vice versd, a Singular with a Plural 
_ with ſuch Nouns a Yerb may ſtand fingular or 
plura 


Part is gone or Part are gone: Youth is or are heedleſs : 
Every Country or all Countries came. 


Pars abiit vel abiere : Turba ruit vel ruunt : utergue delu- 
ditur vel deluduntur > 
Pars ſtupet molemque mirantur —— 


Juventus circumfuſa ruit certantque. | 
Virg. /ib. 2. 31, 64. 


— xa arripuv 
2 — qui cane xiAadroav, Hom. 


y Tree or Trees, Gene/. ili. 8. ib. xxvii. 17. Exod. x. 15, 
DIX one Man or Men in general, the Human Species, 
Job xxxvi. ＋ Fer. xlvii. 2. 2 Kings xili. 2. & a Man or 
Men, Ja. v. TAR — 1 Sam. x. 26. NW? the 
whole Radon, Fo. vii. 11. Fal er. 14. dee one Peo- 
ple, Jud. i. 29. So G P/al. cv. 38. Exod. xiv. 10, 25. 
de with a Verb, Paris and Aajective Singular or Plu- 
ral: as, Gen. i. 1, 26. ii. 18. XX. 13. XXXV. 7. Exod.xx. 3. 
Joſ. xiv. 19. Ma r 55 Gen. li. 57. MW ' Ge. 
neſ. v. 3. pn Ned TY Gene, i. 14, 16. Let there be a 
Conjunction, a Collection, a Set or a Machinery of Lumina- 
ries and let them be:? 


N 2 A Pro» 
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A PRronoun Relative in the Nominative Caſe re. 
quireth the Verb to be in the Perſon of the Antecedent, 


I that ſpeak, am he: Happy is the Man who walketh up- 
a 


rightly : I am the Man that ſay it: I am the Lok, which 
have (not hath) brought— Exed. xx. 1. Query, if it ſhould 
not be ſo in 1a. xliv. 24, Cc. I the Loxp that make— . 
greeing with the Antecedent I; not maketh, as if it agreed 
with LoD? All Men admire my good Fortune (i. e. the 
Fortune of me) who have ſuch a Son. K b 
| Sum pius neas, qui vebo— Virg. 1 
Omnmes laudant fortunas meas, qui haberem talem filium.: Ter. 


In Latin and Greek 


Verbs ſubſtantive and certain Verbs paſſive, ſuch as, dicor, a- 
pellor, nominor— have a Nominative Caſe after as well as be- 
fore them; Divs ef Spiritus: Regio, que nunc nominatur 
Italia, olim dicta eft Heſperia & Anotria. 

In Latin, the following Noun is very often put in the Da- 
tive; as, Virtus eſt gofirine ornamento, inſtead of ornamentum, 


| In Engliſh 
When the Nominative is placed after the Verb, particular- 
ly the Verb Subſtantive, the Particle there is commonly ſubſtis 
tuted in its Room. | 


There went up a Miſt; for, A Miſt went up Let 
there be Light and there was Light; for, Let Light be and 


Light was, 


In aſking a Queſtion the Nominative is put after the Verb: 
Readeth be well? 1s he come? But in the Middle with an 
Auxiliary: Do I (doeth be) read well? With the Verb fab. 
ſantive is uſed it inſtead of a Neminative: Is it a good Book? 
tor, Is the Book good? or, Is the Book a good Book? 


1 


, 
1 
f 
| 
p 


5? 
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It is alſo uſed without an Iuterregation, when the Verb is 
Gid to be imperſonal; the Perſon, which would be the Nomi- 
native, being elliptical : I is warm; it raineth; it ſnoweth ; 
it freeſed, i. e. the Weather or Day is warm — It is a cold Day; 
for, the Day is cold: 1: happened to rain; for, to rain, or, 
Rain happened: Here the Infilitive is a Nominative ; as in 

e 53: Apo 
82 N The Genitive. 

This always implieth Poſſeſion, whether governed of 
Nouns or a Verb,  _ | 

The Genitive, being the Thing or Perſon to which a 
Verb any way attributeth Poſſeſſion, ſhould ſeem to be 
the latter of two Nowns rather than governed of the Verb; 
which Nouns are expreſſed or implied: 


Whoſe Boot is this? It is the Maſter's, i. e. the Book or 
Property of whom is this? It is the Book or Property of the 
Maſter : Virtue is of great Value, i.e. a Thing of great Value: 
I regard, value not the Book of, at a Farthing, i. e. the Price of 
a * : He accuſed me , Theft, i. e. with the Crime of 
Theft. | | 

Liber eſt Magiftri + Adolgſtentis (i. e. officium, negotium) eft 
majores natu revereri : non uff (i. e. ſerundam pretium, pretio 
vel de pretio) imo, pendo, facio + me farti (1. e. crimen, de 
erimine) accuſat, contemnat, abſolvit : hujus diei memineriz, i.e, 
(reſolved into the Yerb ſubſtanitve) memor erisy ſo potiri (polis 
eſe) regni vel regno z as Adjettives, Pag. 39. | 


Sometimes the Latins uſe the Dar. for the Genitive; Ocu- 
Its eff corpori (for corporis) lumini: Venit in mentem mihi, fot 
nei or meam : ſuns cuigur mos; ſometimes the Ablative, auto- 
rilate tud opus oft : intereſt, refert med, ind, ſud, naſtrd, veſtyd, 


eujd 
The Greeks 
delight much in the Uſe of the Genitive after Verbs, with an 
Ellipſis of the governing Nenn. See Vigerins de Grec. Idio- 
hmis, and Budeus's Commentaries. * 
c 
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The Dative. 


This, very much like the Arcuſative, is Patient of 
the Verb; but with this Difference, that the Verb con- 
veyeth to the Donee i. e. Receiver, ſome Uſe, Benefit 
Injury; like as in Aajectiues, pag. 40. 

The Maſter gave, promiſed, lent me a Book, or a Book 4 
me; wrote, ſent it for me, for my Uſe ; it pleaſeth me, i. 
is pleaſing to me, | 

Librum mihi dedit, reddit, promiſit, fidit, commiſit, ſcripſit, . | 
fit; mibi placet: But ad me ſcribit, miſit, refer. denote a 
mere Transfer of a Thing without any Token of Uſe, juſt 

as in Engliſh, He wrote, tent io me yeſterday: but He wrote 
for mez meaneth, inſtead of me or on my Behalf, 


Verbs compounded of bene, ſatis, male and theſe Prepoſ. 
tions pra, ad, con, ſub, ante, peſt, ob, in, inter have for the 
moſt Part 4 Dative Caſe, b 


The Alative. 


This ſpecifieth the Huſtrument, Cauſe, Time—— by, 
with, in which an Action is done; alſo the Place, 
Perſon, Matter — in, from, out of which any Thing is 
| done. | 
| The Maſter gave me the Book with his own Hand: He 
bought it for, with a Trifle : Gop created the World 9 
| his Power in ſix Days : From, out of Darkneſs brought he 
Light. = | 
Magiſter dedit mihi librum proprid manu: Emit minimo: 
| DEUS creavit mundum potentid ſud ſex diebus. 


In Latin, .Greek and Hebrew 


| The Noun, when the Inſtrument, Cauſe and Time com- © 
7 monly ſtandeth alone; but in moſt other Caſes, with Prepo- 


fitions. | 1 wh 


— = 22> > 


2 2 = 
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In Latin 


With ſome Verbs of a paſſive Form but of an ave Signi- 
fication, the Patient is put in the Alative inſtead. of the Ac- 


cuſative z as after fungor, fruor, utor—— 


PARTICIPLES 
Govern Nouns like Verbs and Aajecti ves. 


The Parts of Speech are often interchanged by a Fi- 
gure, called 


"Enallage | "EvaMayi. 


Atjeftives become Subſtantives, 28 Adſec- 
tives and Adverbs; Adverbs become Subſlantives, Ad- 
jeflives, Prepoſitions and Verbs; Verbs, Adverbi= and 
have the ſame Conſtruction. 

For the publick Good; the Good of the Publick: Speak 
Engliſh : Country-houſe, Country-man, Englif Tongue. 


Bono publico : loquere labind, i. e. Latinam Linguam : parvum, 
paululum, parum, ſatis, abunde pecunie : tune, nunc temporis : 
ubj gentium, quo terrarum z nuſquam, minime loci; eo impuden- 
tie : canit fimiliter philomele : venit obviam (i. e. occurrere) illi: 
en (eſt) liber; en, ecce (vide) librum. 

To Ts Opwnpe cop i. e. cola Owvn Mac i. e. Dann, 


15 In Hebrew 


t he The ſame Word is uſed as a Subſtantive, Adjective, Verb 
and Particle, oftentimes without any Difference in Flection. 


The Conſtruction of the Pronoun relative. 
The Relative, when not the Agent, is put into ſuch 
Caſe as its governing Word ſhall require. | 


om- 
Here is a Book, whoſe Paper or the Paper of which is bad — 
1 whoſe like or the like io which I have never ſeen— which the 


Maſter 


(96) ; 
Maſter gave me of «vbich he chqught me amn, with 
which I am delighted. * 


En liber, cujus charta non eſt lona— cui ſimilum non vide 
mibi dedit Magiſter quo dignum me j udicavit— quo "Ang | 


The Antecedent and Relqtive are often elliptical, 


What I ſaid, is come to paſs; for that, or the Thing w 
I ſaid— The Houſe I have builded or the Houſe whe Tl 
builded, it is yours. | 
Quod dixi, accidit— domum ædiſicavi (vel domum quam, 
domus, quam ædiſicavi) veſtra eſt. See Virg. Eneid. 1. lin. i 
163, 577 4 
In Egli C 
The Prepoſitions are often placed from the Pronouns at the 
End of the Sentence, affixed to the Verb; Nes. it, in ſomes 
Sort, a Compound: This, when done wi ch) 1 givell 
a Period peculiar Harmony and Roundn hus, 3 | 
t me deſerving of which I am delighted wu. 
The Engliſh ſubjoin other Particles to Verbs; as, to les 
off— go in— come out Alſo with theſe and other Comp 
pounds are uſed Propel {tions of like Import: Go in unto Pl 
raoþ— Come out from among them— Abſtain from Mea 
A like Uſage is obſervable in Latin and Greek. Thus wigh 
Compounds of a, ab, ad, con, de, 6, ex; as, RY 4 * | 
ris— amicos advocabo ad hanc rem. Ter. | 


A Relative between two Antecedents may agree} 
with either. 


A Houſe which is called a Palace. 
Domus, que vel quod palatium dicitur. 


Theſe Obſervations are offered rather as an Attempt to 4 
cover the Reaſon of certain Peculiarities in mar 1 | 
compleat Rule for every Difference in the Government @ 
Verbs: But what may be deficient the Learner will eaſily fury 


ply by the Help of a good Dictionary and his own Reading. 


The | 


47 
| Tus 
RENDERING of Vers adi and paſſive, 


It is remarked above pag. 64, that the Difference be- 
tween the aFive and paſſire Voices is a Turn of the 
Sentence only, not any Change in the Senſe : It is alſo 
obſerved, that with a Verb paſſive the Agent is often 
omitted for Brevity; ſo it is with a Verb in the active 
Voice, wherein the Nominative is underſtood and may 
aſily be ſupplied by the Judgement of the Reader; 
who is at Laberty to render a Verb actively or paſſively, 
or to turn the Sentence different Ways without any In- 
jury of its Senſe, | | 


They ſay or it is ſaid It grieyeth me or I am grieved— 
If one conſider the Point maturely or If you conſider the 
Point or If the Point be maturely confidered—— 


Dicunt, aiunt vel dicitur, fertur— dolet me— 


\. Crateras nmagnos ſtatuunt & vina coronant. Virg. 


They ſet the Glaſſes on the Table and crown them with 
— = The Glaſſes were ſet on the Table and crowned 
with Wine, 


Many Latin Verbs, particularly Neuters, admit of a Paſſrve 
Turn,: as, In quo hc diſcebat ludo— Ter. Where ſhe learned, 
was faught or went to School— Acceſſit mibi ad labores— It 
added or was added to my Troubles Vapulabis a Pre- 
ceptore you ſhall be beat by the Maſter ; Venis tempori, per- 
opportune you come or you are come in good Time; abiit 
A is gone; exulat, veniit ab hoſte is baniſhed, ſold by the 

emy. 


O $70), 
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One, Pac, imneyioaile, ciovies, Long, Sect. 2. lin. 4, 
i. e. rig, rug ellip. as expreſſed with inwoxiaile & Groves lin, 2, 
9. So in Sz#. 7. Thoſe who have it in their Power, and yet 
through a Greatneſs of Mind neglect to gain Riches, Ho 
nours— Garn Men admire them or they are admired 
more than the actual Poſſeſſors. 'Eonprive ry cahniyyi— Xen, 
One gave the Signal by a Trumpet or The Signal was given 
Tel rag alrias avalyozrs Tſocrat, Men will lay the Blame on 
you or you will be blamed or the Blame will be laid on you 
or you will bear the Blame So St. Luke elegantly writeth, 
Atta vua; they may receive you or you may be received 
Tv N os iu they require thy Soul or thy Soul is re- 
quired. | | 


x' or DN -D WR Gen. Xvi. 18. which they bad 
or which were digged— 997 13) Exod. xiv. 5. 1 Sam. xix 
19, 21. One told the King or it was told the King or the 


King was told— tf D 738) ND Exod. xxi. 18. No 
One ſhall eat his Fleſh (N ellipt. as expreſſed Chap. xvi. 19, 
29.) or His Fleſh ſhall not be eaten. 


In Latin, Greek and Hebreto 


Many Verbs of the Paſſive Form have an Active Senſe, as 
it were, /aying aſide their own Signification; hence they are 
named | 

Deponent | Deponentia. 

Thus, Lequor I ſpeak, loquens ſpeaking, loquutus having 
ſpoke ; ſo fatur, fatus : Some are ative and paſſrvez there- 
fore called | | 

Commune | Communia. | 

Thus, Non tas, ſed ingenium adipiſcitur ſapientiam vel no 
late, verum ingenio adipiſcitur ſapientia. Plaut. So meditor, 
meditata mihi ſunt omnia, Terent, Meditatum & cogitatum 
ſcelus. Cie. 


R- 
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REMARKS on the Us x of the TENSES; 
Participles, the Imperative, Subjunctive 
and Infinitive Moods. 


PRESENT TENS x. 


Firſt, In Engliſh, 

This TensE hath often the Senſe of the Future; as, 
ben do you go out of Town? I go to-morrow i. e. When will 
you, ſhall you go? I ſhall go V you do well i. e. ſhall do 
well, you will be rewarded : As ſoon as, when you come there 
i. e. ſhall come, turn on your Right Hand: With theſe 
Forms of ſpeaking the Verb is always placed in the Future in 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew. I go, come, am going, coming 
i.e, will go, come preſently: This Form, being a Ten- 
dency to an Action, is generally expreſſed in Latin by the 
Future in rus ; in Greek by pau: thus, [turus, venturus ſum ; 
piano Caivew ; But they alſo often uſe the Preſent. 


Secondly, It hath often the Senſe of the Perfect; as, He is 
come, gone, falleth down, dietb; The Mind ftarteth at the Re- 
membrance of it : Here are Actions not doing, but abſolute- 
ly done and finiſhed in a Time preſent and inflantaneous, as 
perfectly as when it is ſaid in a Time paſt — He hath been 
come, he came, hath been gone, he went, fell down, died, 
is dead; Accordingly they are uſually expreſſed by the Per- 
felt in Latin and Greek : See Virg. n. 11. lin. 037: En. 2, 
lin, 12. Not but Actions done inſtantly, in quick Succeſſion, 


are often and beautifully expreſſed in thoſe Languages by the 


Preſent z and by the Infinitive, put abſolute, 
Thus in Ter, Pbor. Abeuntes me relinquunt quaſi Magiſtrum— 
Inus, venimus, videmus : nos mirarier. So in Cæſ. de Bel. Gall, 


lib, 1. ſect. 14, 24. Ceſar ÆAduos frumentum flagitare— Diem 
ex die ducere ædui. See Virg, En. 8. V. 68. where the Preſent 


and the [nfinitive bring the Actions to View with all the Spi- 


O 2 rit 
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rit and Hurry of real Life. Salluſt continually uſeth the Inf. 
nitive abſolute. | 


The Greek Writers abound with Inſtances ; but perhaps 
none are to be produced, which can exceed two in Aenophon; 
namely, one in his ſeventh Book de Cyr, Inſt. A Soldier, fal- 
ling down and being trampled upon by Cyrus's Horſe, he 
Tait ſtriketh his Sword into the Horses Belly; the Horſe 
flinging about Acta throweth Cyrus, 09 wirle then falleth 
down himſelf; the other is in his Orar. de Ageſ— oup6adiilas 
Tas aenidas iubvilo, iudxolo, anixluveor, dnivioxon, 


N. B. In Engliſh the third Perſon Singular is apt to be ab- 
breviated in Converſation : Thus, es, 5, th, for etb, as, loves, 
leads, doth for loveth, leadeth, doeth; So, has for hath; 
learn'd, heard for learned, heared z dont for do not: Theſe 
and other Abbreviations, allowable enough in the Hurry of 
Converſation, ought undoubtedly to be ayoided in corre 
Writing. 


PERFECT and PLUPERFECT. 


With Regard to the firſt, the Eng/ib have three Ways of 
Expreſſion. 


Firſt, I have dined, finiſhed, heard it: This Way of Speak- 
ing may mean, juſt now, this Inſtant or in ſome paſt Time in- 
determinate. 


Secondly, I dined or did dine, finiſhed or did finiſh, heard or 
did hear, ſaw or did ſee i. e. in ſome Place or Time paſt de- 
terminate; as, in the City, an Hour ago, yeſterday—— This 
Perfect determinate is very irregular, and muſt be learned by 

le, 


Thirdly, The Perfef? determinate is often uſed in the Senſe 
of the Imperfe#, referring to ſome determinate Place or Time 
paſt, wherein the Action was not finiſhed : [7 rained all Day 
yesterday; 1 went every Day laſt Week into the City z while be 


Jpake thoſe Words be fell doton dead i. e. It was raining, I con- 


tinued 


NY "WY _—— 1 ming n 
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tinued going, while he was ſpeaking ; So likewiſe they ſay, 
I have, had been reading, writing, waiting the whole Day: All 
which in Latin and Greek would be expreſſed by the Preter- 


inper fest. 


The Engliſh are often very inaccurate in the Uſe of the 
Pluperſect. In Latin it always expreſſeth an Action done 
before another; this Tenſe is prior in Senſe to the Perfect, 
which is a Kind of Future to the Pluperfef? : The Engliſh are 
often obliged to expreſs it by certain Particles; as, ſometime 
ago, before, heretofore, after, and by other Circumloquutions. 
Thus, | 
De cujus oratione ad te ſcripſeram, Cic. Ep. at Attic. Lib. 1. 
Ep. 16. Of whoſe Oration I wrote to you ſometime ago, here- 
tofore, in a former Letter Cum dictitaſſet, Lib. 2. Ep. 1. 
when he had before ſo often ſaid Cum ille dixiſſe.— in co- 

e jactaſſet, dixi— after he had told us— and made a great 
Moir of it, I ſaid— Quod tibi ſuperioribus literis promiſeram 
Epiſt. 8. per hos dies venerat for ſometime before no Letter 
came — Cum mihi * Czcilius puerum ſe Romam mittere, 
ſcripſi raptim— upon 
to ſend to Rome I writ this in a Hurry Dederam aliam pau- 
h ante Ep. 10. emerſeram commodo cum me incurrit 12.— I had 
juſt got out when Curio met me or juſt after I had got out 
þ Curio met me or he met me juſt as I had got out Scrigſi 
flatim ut tuas legeram J ſat down to write the Inſtant I had 


read your Letter. 


The FUTURE. 


The Engliſh have a double Future not unlike the Spaniſh x 
the one poſitive and abſolute, the other not ſo, being a Kind 
of SubjuntHive : In the old Engliſh Writers ſhall is of general 
Uſe, and in all Caſes of Certainty z but will only for mere 
1 ſomewhat differing from the modern Uſe and 

nſe, 

Thus in Aſcham's Schoolmaſter pag. 4 and 5, Upton Adil. 


* I know by good Experience, that a Child take more 
| Profit 


—_—_— " ” —_ 


ciliul's ſaying that he was juſt going 


a) 

Profit of two Faults gently warned of, than of four Thing 
* rightly hit; for then the Maſter ſhall have good Occaſion 
* ro ſay— which after this Sort the Maſter all teach with. 
out Error and the Scholar ſhall learn without great Pain:“ 
Here for hall the modern Uſe would be will; though foal 
doeth not in either of thoſe Paſſages imply (as in the preſent 
Acceptation) any Force of an exterior Power upon the Wil 
of the Subject; but only a Certainty of Event: The fame 
is obſervable throughout the BI BLE, in reading of which this 
old Uſe and Senſe of the Future and not the modern. ſhould 
be attended to, and then Hall will not (as it is apt to do) ex 
cite any wrong Conceptions of Gop, as if it implied the Ex. 
ertion of his Power upon a Subject, forcing it to do ſo and 
ſo: as in Matt. xxiii. 34. XXiv. 10. AF. xiii. 41. Jabn xiii. 


21. 
: ( In Greek 


Are chiefly uſed the Aoriſt Tenſes to expreſs an Action 
done in any Time; before or after another: The Aoriſts ſeem 
never to ſtand for the Preſent and Imperfect i. e. the Doing of 
an Action; nor for the Future, except in the Imperative, Sub- 


Jjunitive and Optative. 


In Hebrew 


A Thing actually doing, abſolutely in Mion in any Time, 
is expreſſed by the Participle Benoni: But when there is only 
a Tendency to an Action the) is uſually not inſerted nor are 
Pronouns affixed but ſtand at length; as, JT 1538 Dew 
ter. v. 1. Difturus ſum, I am going, about to ſpeak—— a 
Jonab i. 3. itura, ready to go D Exod. xx. 5. always 
in Readineſs to viſit— NR 1 Kings iii. 22, 23. perſiſted 
in ſaying : This Paſſage is beautiful beyond Expreſſion ; the 
Participle here ſheweth to Life the Contention of the two 
Women, each in Turn inſiſting upon the live Child for her 
own. 

Firſt, An Action done in a Time, preſent, paſt, before ot 
at the ſame Time and Inſtant with another is expreſſed by | 


Ny) the Perfer. 
| J | Secondly, 
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Secondly, But the Action, which is done after another, con- 
to it, in ſome Time ſucceſtve or to come, is placed in 

the Future, Dy; ſo named, becauſe the Perfe# precedeth, 
is preparatory to it, ſomewhat like the Latin Pluperfect to the 


Perfect. 


N. B. If one or more Actions are done all in the ſame 
Time, each Verb ſtandeth in the Perfect. Now ſee pag. 523 
and perhaps the Definition there given of the Tenſes will be 
underſtood ; if not, then let the following Examples be ſtu- 


died. . , | 
Firſt, "e1 2WHWN 821 Levit. xxii. 7. But the Inſtant 


the Sun is ſer, then he is clean: Therefore after a Man 
hath left his Father and Mother pa and cleaveth, is fixed 
with his Wife, iy then, that Inſtant (from that preſent 
Punctum of Time) they become one Fleſh, Geneſ. li. 25: 
And Gop ſaid, Let there be Luminaries in the Firmament 
of Heaven, v and (the Inſtant of their Production let them 
commence their Office of meaſuring Time) let them be for 
Signs and for Seaſons and for Days and for Years, Gen. i. 14. 


MP NN Gen. ii. 2. which he made, had made: MIR De 
ii, 1. hath Gop ſaid? PHD 11. haſt thou cat? In the Be- 
ginning Gop NV created the Heaven and the Earth N 

N that is to ſay, at the Time when the Earth was without 

'orm and void, and Darkneſs was upon the Face of the 
Deep, and the Spirit of Gov HO (Particip. Benoni in 
Hiph.) was giving Motion upon the Face of the Waters. 


Secondly, In the Future; Afterwards Gor ſaid v7 Let there 
be Light (viz. after the Command, in ſome Time ſucceſſive 
to the omnipotent Fiat) N and there was Light i. e. in 
Conſequence, not inſtantly as in ver. 14; for then it would 
be y: Light was no more inſtantaneous in its miraculous 
than in its ordinary Production. 


Gene. iv. 3, Ec. WV In Proceſs of Time (after ſome fixed 
Number of Days) it came to paſs N (Fut. in Hiph.) that 


Cain brought and Abel KAN (Perf. Hiph ) he alſo brought 
| VIZ, 


( 204 ) | 
wiz. at the ſame Time, that Cain did; had it been after G | 
it would have been NI not N : 911 and the Sun 
AY WRY jult after he had paſſed— or juſt as he "dg be. 
ſed over Peniel the Sun aroſe. See Geneſ. xxiv. 45+ 
every Action being conſequent to Rebetab's Coming 00 
Particip.) every Verb is in the Future: See alſo Gen. xxiil. 
2 Kings xx. 4. I Kings xvii. 13. Genef. iii. 6. xvi. 4. 
the Future is _ expreſſed in the Tranſlation, Yay 
the mean time (i. e. after they had put Joſeph into the Pit — 
were debating — taking him out again) paſſed by = 
wites— Genel. xxxvii. 28. Ne And the Serpent | 
Anſwer de how! what were you ſaying ? Here the Te 
is beautifully repreſented by the Verb in the Future Tenſe," 
overhearing the Woman ſpeaking of the Command of Gai 
and interrupting her in the Midſt of her Diſcourſe; or r cath 
ing her up quick juſt after ſhe had finiſhed. | 


1 4 
IMPERATIVE Mo 

Let the Definition of Time (pag. 52) be carried in Mind 
and it will help the Reader to conceive a Propriety in Wl 
Uſe of the Preſent, Future, Perfect, &c. Imperative in a 
and Hebrew. 1 


TIN) Y Go and ſay i. e. Go this Minute, directly, anll 
as ſoon as you are come deliver the Meſſage, without any Ie 
— > 22) and return immediately : But Nr In would 
mean, Go by and by, and ſome Time after you — 


lay 
In Geneſ. i. 15. the Greek hath all the Spirit of the Herod 


"Erwoav the Preſent Tenſe; but in ver. 35 Se. arc uſed ; the 
Aeriſts. _— 


The Engliſh and Latins often avail themſelves of the Fu 1 
ture Indicative, and Subjunctive. 


You ſhall go to-morrow and tell him I would have you ; 
go— You will pleaſe to tell him 


Oh 


(105) 
Obieris you will pleaſe to be here— Nos viſeris will do me 
the Favour of a Viſit— tranſegeris and put an End to the 
Affair Cic. ad Att. Lib. 1. Ep. 4. Velim me facias certiorem 
pray let me know immediately Ep. 19. 


SUBFUNCTIVE. 


The firſt Engliſh Writers were more accurate than the Mo- 
derns in diſtinguiſhing the Subjunctive from the Indicative : 
With if, unleſs, except, leſt, that, thongh, if fo be, until 
they always uſed the Verb in the ſecond and third Perſon Sin- 
gular without any Change. © It thou love Learning, thou 
« ſhalt attain much Learning. Though a Child have all the 
« Gifts of Nature— if a Child have all the Benefirs of Na- 
ture — yet if he be not himſelf painful, he ſhall never at- 
* tain unto it. Aſcham pag. 26-7. Whereupon Mr. Se. took 
« Occaſion to wiſh, that ſome more Diſcretion were in ma- 
* ny Schoolmaſters. pag. 12.“ See Gene. xiii. 22. xlii. 15. 
Num. xvi. 13. Lev. xxii. 6. John xii. 24. 1 Sam. ix. 13. 


In Latin and Greet 


There is an Elegance and Force in the Uſe of the Subjunc- 
tive and Optative, peculiar to thoſe Languages. 


The Subjunive and Optative, as obſerved in pag. 53, are 
Modes of ſpeaking very different from the Indicative and Im- 
1 theſe being abſolute, the other dubious and pa- 
lated, 


With the Indicative even ff, forte, cum— looſe all Impli- 
cation of Doubt— but with the Suljunctive they are enforced. 
Quod fi aſſeguor which if or when I obtain (as indeed I am 
under no Doubt but I ſhall)— Cic. ad Att. Lib.1. Ep. 4. Si 
judicium eft if that can be a juſt Verdict (which it is impoſſi- 
ble it ſhould be) Cum probibuerunt when they abſolutely 
forbid him— Ep. 16. Si uno in loco es futurus if you are cer- 
tain of fixing in a Place Ep. 20. Si vincimus if we conquer 


(as 1 am ſure we ſhall)— Salut. Orat. 2. Cat. Had _— 
1 al 


— 
—_— — —— 
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ſaid Si vinciamus, he would have put the Victory upon Doubt 
and Chance. | „ OR 

The elegant Uſe of the Subjunive for the Imperative and 
Indicative, from a Mark of Reſpect, Ceremony and Modeſty, 
is no where more apparent than in Cicero's Letters to the po- 
lite Atticus. , 


FAT 


DTD 4 


N. B. Velim, poſſum, debet, oportet, licet are frequently uſed 
as Auxiliaries, like would, may, could, ſhould, ought, in Engliſh, 
Velim exiſtimes— putes ]; would have you think Val 
ames— licet faciam I may make— Cic. ad Att. Lib. 2. Ep.). 


NI. 


The Ix INIT IvE is governed of another Verb, of 
a Noun and of Prepoſitions, much in the Manner of a 
Nun, 


He refuſed to come— noluit Venire— 3s nance ⅛ Ab 
$127 Ha N | 
In Latin 


The Manner of expreſſing the 1nfinitive by what they call 


SUPINES and GERUNDS, 1s this : 


Firſt, After Verbs of Motion is uſed the fir SupIxE: Ve 
ni ſpefiatum I am come to ſee 


Secondly, The Gzxunp in di, like the Genitive Caſe, is 
governed of a Sutftantive or Adjeftive : Exeundi poteſtas nm 
eſt mii J have no Time to go out or of going out cup 
dus videndi deſirous to ſee or of ſeeing Alſo the latter 
Supine is governed of an Adjective, like a Noun in the Abla- 
tive: Liber non dignus, non utilis ſpectatu, lectu a Book not 
fit to look at or not worth looking at, reading; or not fit to 
be ſeen, to be read. 


— 


Thir dh, 
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Thirdly, GER UNDs in dum depend upon Prepęſitions in the 
Accuſal ive; thoſe in do, upon Prepoſitions in the Ablative Caſe. 
See Infin. Engl. pag. 53-6. 60. Lat. 61. Greek 62. Heb. 63. 


In Latin and Greek 


It is common to uſe the Subjunciive (with ut, qui, ne ba, 
, os, pn) inſtead of the Inſinitive; or to put the Accuſative 
before the Infinitive : 

Rogo ut venias I intreat you to come ut at te ſcriberem 
admonuit he deſired me to write to you—— cura ut ſciam be 
ſure ro let me know miſimus qui ſolveret I have ſent a 
Perſon to pay the Money 
gere we think it quite neceſſary that you ſhould put an End 
to this Affair. Cie, 


In Geneſ. xXix. 19. is an Inſtance of the Hebrew Inſinitive 
ſtanding ſimilar to that of the Latin and Greek with an Accu- 
ſative Caſe. | | | 


PARTICIPLES. 


The Uſe of Nouns with Parliciples, inſtead of Verbs 
and other Parts of Speech, is frequent; eſpecially in La- 
tin and Greek. 

In Engliſb. 

Walking in the Field I met— for, As I was walking, I 
met— or, I was walking and I met 
Leſſon he ſhut his Book; for, when, after he had read, he 
ſhut; or, he read his Leſſon and then, afterwards he ſhut his 
Book : A Book well (when well) writ is a valuable Purchaſe; 
for, a Book, which is (when it is) well writ— The Day be- 
ing fair, it being a fair Day, the Weather inviting, I took a 
Walk— for, As, ſince, ſeeing the Day was fair, as it was a 
fair Day and as the Weather was inviting I rcok a Walk. In 
this laſt Inſtance the Noun and Participle ſtand abſalute. 


P 2 | In 


putamus utile eſſe te rem tranſi- ' 


Having read his 


( 108 ) 
In Latin. . 
The Latins, having no Participle Adive of the Perfet 
| Tenſe (except in Verbs deponent p.98.) turn it by cum with the 


Pluperfett Subjundtive, or by the Participle Paſfrue in the Ali 
tive Caſe abſolute. Thus, Cum legiſſet librum, clauſit ; vel libro 


The Greeks, 


Having Participles in all Tenſes, uſe either them or Verbu: 
A Noun and Participle abſolute ſtand in the Genitive Caſe. 


The Hebrews 


Seldom uſe Participles in the above Manner; but they 
ſometimes uſe the Participle with the Article N prefixed, ex- 
actly as 6, n, ro in Greek, carrying a Senſe equivalent to a 
Relative with a Verb: E©Y939NN e D Gene/. xxxii. 2. Al 
coming after thoſe Droves i. e. all the other Droves, that were 
coming after, | 


It was neceſſary to be ſomewhat particular in ſtating the 
Uſe of the Tenſes— becauſe there is not in Language a Cir- 
cumſtance more beautitul, oftentimes of greater Conſequence 
and yet leſs attended to, than the Aſcertaining the Time of 
an Action : In this the Hebrew is wonderfully accurate and 
excellent; the Greek more ſo than the Latin, and the Latin 


than the Engliſh. 


Not to take any more Notice of other Tenſes in Engliſh, the 
Perfect definite in particular (pag. 100) is ſo equivocal in its 
Senſe, that oftentimes it is impoſſible to ſay for certain, whe- 
ther the Action be doing or done; or of. two, which Action is 
prior : for which Reaſon the Uſe of it ought to be avoided, 
as much as poſlible, in tranllating the /mperfe? of the Latin, 
Creek and Hebrew; alſo the Greek Aoriſts, Latin Pluperfei 
and ere Future, to expreſs them with any tolerable Ac- 
curacy, the ZEngiiſo Perfe:t mult often be aſſiſted with Parti- 
cles of Time and other Circumlocutions : Examples in Latin 
and Hebrew are given before; now for a few in Greek, 


Thus 


kefto clauſit. 
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Thus then in Luke v. 6. Their Net brake : Here an Ob- 
jector might conclude from the Tranſlation, that the Action 
is finiſhed, that the Net abſolutely brake in the Perfect 7 enſe; 
if ſo, that then the Fiſh muſt certainly eſcape, and calling 
Aſſiſtance was to no Purpoſe; conſequently the whole Affair 
is abſurd : But not ſo in the Greek, where the Verb is dive 
(Imperf. Paſſ. ) was breaking, was likely, began to break; as in 
ver. 7. Gubig to ( Infin. Pre.) is well rendered, began to fink. 

John vi. 24. Immediately the Ship was at the Land whi- 
ther they went: Here the Perfect definitive doeth not convey 
common Senſe ; the Greek is innyo» ( Imperf.) where they 
were (had been) going: So John xiii. 3. He came from Gop 
and went to Gop z vrayn ( Preſ.) was going, about to go. 

Mat. ii. 1. When Jzsus was born— Now here it is im- 
poſſible to aſcertain the Meaning of the Engliſh, whether by it 
we are to underſtand, that Jzsvs was in the Action, State of 
Birth, lying in the Manger ; or, that it was ſome Time after 


Joſeph and Mary had left Betblebem and had returned to Naza- ' 


reth, when the Wiſe Men came : The firſt, as being the moſt 
obvious and familiar, will moſt likely carry it by the greateſt 
Number of Votes; though undoubtedly the ſecond Candidate 
hath the beſt Right to ſit in the Houſe. The Greek is not Ind 
* ywoptue (Pref. in the firſt Senſe) but rs yerbal@y (firſt Aoriſt 
in the ſecond) ſometime after the Birth of ] zsvs— came wiſe 
Men, namely, above a Year after ; and that not at Bethlebem, 
but at the Houſe of Foſeph and Mary in Nazareth; as is very 
apparent from Mat. i. 11, 16, Luke ii. 29. 


Mat. xxvili. 2. (iyivdo 2 Hor. M. V. not was, but) had been— 
before they came to the Sepulchte. 


* 


Thus effected with much Labour and Application is pre- 
ſented to the Reader, it is hoped in ſome Sort to his Satisfac- 
tion and Improvement, a comparative View of four Languages; 
whoſe ineſtimable Writings, it is greatly to be wiſhed, may re- 
main to the End of Time for the Inſtruction and Delight of every 
Generation z whoſe Writings like valuable Originals ought to 
be copied, but after our utmoſt Pains may not be excelled, 


I 
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An APPENDIX with ſome Account 
of the GAR DATZ rs, c. 


The ATTIC Diale#. 


Firſt, This uſeth Contractions; as in pag. 28 and 68, 
Secondly, It changeth « into E, e, v, as, £vv, Sappriv, rape, 
Sanarle for ov, Fapprv, tp, $anacca but in the Per ell 
Paſſ. V into c, as, pracparper for miaapapai: alſo in Nount, 
4 into «3 e into o, as, Arms for ade, Gare for Bari. - 

Thirdly, In Verbs it changeth frft the Aug. « into v & and 
ut into u, as, Ja Lina, finapua: for umn, Nine, 
farjactpiacul ; oftentimes rejecting the firſt Conſonant, as, tend 
mee for Gee 2, u into n, as, dag for dna Co: 3 In 
the Imperative, elan, avluv for erucav, aryrav : 4. In the Optet. 
h for ©, as, Preis for Pino: g. In Paſſ. and med. V. ww for 
„ray: 6, It diſſolveth » into ta, as, firſt Aor. tafa for NE from 
dy: 7. In Fut. of Polyſ. e is often rejected j as, vey for weni- 
ev from veaigu 8. Sometimes is prefixed the two firſt Letten 
of the Preſent to the Aug. of V. beginning with a, e, « 3 as, 4 
Yiyura for Tyre from ayipe, | | 

Fourthly, To Adverbs it often affixeth eu as, denn, ddt 
vouyv * to Pronouns ye; as, iy, ovye : to ſome Pronouns and 


Adverba i; as, ixeivori, Tori, vun, Nx. 


The TONIC Drale#. 


This, quite contrary to the Attic, rejecting all Contractions 
reſolveth Syl/ables and Dipbibongs by an Inſertion of a Vowel, 
ET often, as, ade, ruriw, dib: 2. a before n, as, 
in. 

Secondly, In Diphthongs « and « are changed into v; au in- 
to wiz as, cAnbiia, en, Sch, wr? for anibux, fad, 
Saua, dor. | 

Thirdly, In the Genitive of the ſecond Decl. ow is uſed for u; 
as, jj, r 2oys : to Dat. ai and os is allixed :; as, pon 
or METH, Aoyors, 


Touribiy, 


( x17 ) 


Fourthly, The Tonians cut off a Conſonant between Yowels, 
delighting in their Concourſe, 

Fifthly, They write n for « and ſometimes for u as, cel 
for copia : x for v as, ade for rd — Tenues for Aſdirates ; 
as, Ire for iPopav— In Verbs o before ro they change into 
ta; rejecting the Augm. as, Turriale for irurreile: in other 


Tenſes e or v into a, 
Sixthly, To the Imperſed and _—- Sing. is affixed 


ext; as, Tyrone for fruwle, 
Seventbly, They ſometimes inſert and ſometimes take out 
a Vowel from a Word, 


The DORIC Dial. 


The Dorians ſpake broad, uſing « for u, , « and e. 


Secondly, o for u, av, | | 

Thirdly, In Verbs 2d and 3d Perſon Sing. «, « for us, «1; as, 
rorlee—re : pars for pay jm” for ute: vr for ci. "Y 

Fourthly, In Infinitives & or w for ui equiv for wv, was and 
tanz Ja, apary for wal, ava. 


The Doriaus ſometimes change certain Conſonants, 
The AOLIC Diaiect. 


The olians change « into as, 
Secondly, They often put © for p; wp for nr; à for 0. 
This Diale# hath many Things in common with the Doric. 


The POETIC Dialect. 


The Poets beſides the Uſe of all the Diale#s have certain 
Peculiarities of their own, 

Firſt, Adding i to the Nomin. Sing. they make Nowns un- 
declinable : In ſhort, they change Yowels and Diphthongs; take 
away and add Letters for the Sake of Meaſure and Harmony. 


Only the general and moſt uſeful Particulars in the Dialects 
are here taken Notice of, eſpecially in the Attic and Tonic; in 
which are writ the moſt Books and the moſt read. 


SOME 
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SOME } 


GENERAL ' OBSERVATIONS 


4 44 > If 


GREEK ACCENTS. 


The Acute is placed on the 

Autepenullima, when the Ultima is ſhort : as, du, dilpu- 
1, owualO-, N. B. With Reſpect to Accent « and a are 
looked upon as ſhort :' as, dne, TVnlopas, | 


Penullima, in Triſſyllables, Fir, When the Ultima is long: 
as, aviue, ufd rn, avlpure : Secondly, Whether the Ultima 
be long or ſhort, 1. in moſt Nouns whoſe Ultima is pure; 
as, Yia, ON — 2. Diminutives in os, Ag; as, veavioxer, 
vavlines and Adverbs of Place in de, bi, ct: as, oupavih — 
3. In Diſſyllables, whether the Ultima be long or ſhort : as, 
Fux, Evas. | 


Dima very often in Monoſyllables, &c. 


The Circumflex is placed on the 4 
Antepenultima never; nor on the Penultima, but when it is 
long and the Lima ſhort : as, pure, dat, cwpa, Exeives, 


On all Contractions: on Words ending in , „: as, Bara, 
| . and on ſome Monoſyllables ; as, 9, ove, Act, dye, de 


The Grave is placeg on the 


Ultima only. 
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II, On the changes o of thoſs 1 and 
writing. 


III, On ſtyle or the art of juſt writing, 


IV. On elocution or the art of juſt ſpeaking. _ 
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DISSERTATION the Firſt. 
| „ „ bs 
The poſſible Number of ſimple Sounds in 
Language, their Origin, and that of Al- 
phabetical Writing among the Eaſterns 
and Europeans, 


Ii Three SECTIONS, 


i. a * _—_— 


SECTION the Firſt, 
On the poſſible 


Number of ſimple Sounds in 
Language, 


Language too * hath its Elements; which are a certain 
Number of fimple Sounds, formed by the Organs of 


Speech +, 


ching is faid to be ſimple + While it re- 
AM XY; remaineth alone, as it were out of the En- 
's A iy brace of another; no way enfolded, con- 
te WO ills netted or mixed with it, Thus our Ideas 


M IE ICY 


4 are called ſimple, while they lie in the Ima- 
gination, diſtinct and uncompounded ; for much the 


B ſame 
1. c, As well as other Arts and Sciences, 7 Gram, p. t. 
t Simplex, quaſi ſine plicd, or rather, fine amplexu alterius. 


F 


ET SEAS SECDSSCSM 


= dg 
nine complex: In ſtating oas blended with a and u, here. 
doubtleſs he is very judicious i but whether he be ſo in 
blending⸗ N of a Queſtion, To put 


an Example“; al, ell, il J. e. 4%, eb, ye, Doth not e 
in el maintain a proportional fares between g in ll, 
wd 7 in 1½ both its Formation and Sound? It is a 
parently far enough removed from u but whether it 0 
ſo from i, may indeed be diſputed, Hence moſt like 
the Latins in the Dative and Ablative plural of the fir 
Declenſion were led to write either #2 of i, ag ln Varro, 
literels commutat wh in e and Accu- 
ative plural of the h Declenſion, 6, er, or 4%, that 


r 
ls, long, as In Saluſt, omnh homines; and in the Ab- 
lative Gaſe ſingular 8 or i : 80 Plautus and Terence write 


heri or here, mype gt man, yaſpers or veſper|, tempore 
or tempori, T. Livlus, as we are aſſured by Quintilian - 
uſed fibe and quaſe for ſibi and quaſi, TheFrench an 
Italians in general ſaund e much more Th the 


Engliſh, like our à jn mane ;, hegce with them „ is 
nearer to 4 than i. From this Affinity and manner © 
Pronounciation it js, that #, e, Lare in all. Languages 
ſo very interchangeable, Much therefore may be urg» 
ed againſt receiving the „ as u Principal, and mu 
for it; but nothing ip favour;of 2, Which is undgubted- 
ly too near in ith, Approach to à and # to be conſidere 
i a diſtinct, fimple Sound: Thus ip the Words fal 
folly, foal, fog), here a in folly is exactly 4 ſhort, and 
in foal it is almaſt u lang. Indeed it is {q like in For- 
mation and Sound to 4 on one Side, and to 4 on the o- 
ther, that it is difficult to determine which hath moſt 
8 B 2 15 Jed "AT 
Let the Reader here obſerve to ſound the Vowels, as direct- 
ed in p. 6, 7. Part 1. otherwiſe he will not be able to diſcern the Force 
of the Reaſoning. | | , 
+ Lib. 1. ch. 7. | 


een 
Right to it; perhaps Its trueſt Aſſignment is that of in 
intermediate or compound Sound. 80 in French k U 
very often writ by au, as in royaumey hence in Laila, 
Claudico or Clodico ' claudo, clodo or cludo} plauf- 
trum or ploſtrum, volt or vult, In Engliſh ow hath 6&6 
ten ng ound of au i, e. 4 long, as in bought, ſought, 
ought, 1 
he Vowels then, if e be retained as a Principal, 
might ſtrictly be ſtated thus —four long and four ſhorty 
in fall fölly, fealty fell, feel fill, fool füll fürr; wh 
ariſe others, 4, 8, 12, 16 more or leſs intermediate and 
compound; as in mine main mlin, feign fine, pil 
foal f6ul, will willow, wöe wönder, quail quell, yt 
yu, yiwn yönder yöunger; add to theſe the French 
#, which is a Compound of e and u, as in fine itn, fi- 
vẽur monſiłur; alſo oi or oy in frdid, rõyaume; which 
is a Triphthong of uai, as in the Engliſh Word Wa in 
the Mouth of a Weſt· Countryman: But if the Situation 
and Power of e to à and i ſhould be looked upon as tak- 
ing off its Claim to a Principal, then there are only three 
Vowels ſimple, and 3, 6, 9, 12, 15 more or I&fs in- 


termediate and compound, oO ING 
Iz Greek though thereare ſeven Chatacters for Vowel, 
yet it will be found upon Examination, that only three 
or four of them were expteſſive of ſimple Sounds. We 
learn from Plato, that Hu was originally an aſpirate Con- 
ſonant, equivalent moſt likely in Sound as it is in Name, 
Figure and Order to the Hebrew n; afterwards' when 
it took place as e long, then E was made to reſign its an- 
cient Name ' and Part of its Power, namely e long, 
retaining only that of e ſhort under the new Name q 
litide: « was at firſt both long and ſhort, as is very ap- 
parent from antient Inſcriptions; wherein are the Words 
Aber, Oebt, Powurs, Which are now writ Ann, nen, Po 


with 


(5) 


with an Tots ſubſcribed, Again, „ and o differ from each 
other only as long and* ſhort prys was h great and 
mall! like « was avfirſt both long and ſhort for „and . 
48 in Kerlen, . ein, rede Which are now writ 
Lr, TIA, ur, v0 05 with an Iota ſubſcribed in 
the Dative Caſe: „ is in Sha 9 and was doubtleſs for 
the moſt part in ſound the V, w i, e. wore, amon 
the Britons; for in ſome Greek W a perfect J 
js found for „ 

In Montfaucon are two Athenian Inkepipe 
by him as the moſt antient yet come to 
in the old Tonic Character, as it is ſuppoſed, about the 
time of the Pelo War, : 450 Years before 
Chriſt, In theſe may be ſeen the Us of k for an Aſpi- 
ate, « for », and.. for „% as well as - Sn og 
a a mor 3201 


EE XOEIAOS 


HOIAEZENTOETOLEMOL: 
APEOANON;ENKYPEOEENATA 
YITOE ENDOINISELENAHEYSIN 
ENAIAINEL: MEAAPOS. 


EN:TO'AYTOFE NIAYTO 
NTPATEAON:PANY1LOS AVT TOS 


lone, given 
t, written 


ncaa. or —eTtac” FP PRI, ) rz 


* n r * 6 


„ 
f * 
* 


1600 
In Modern Greek thus : . 5 ! 
. abe won 
Oi is 7 ToAtuw,anidaycr iv Kür, 'iv A1 k Pony, þ 
Aude, by Ahn, Meyagoc b N 470 eg e 
1 o Prgarnyov pu "Axguares, hee 

Laſtly, as to n its very Name. proveth. that i 
was not a Principal: „ ſhould ſeem to be g only reverl. one 
ed and leflened in Form; accordingly its general\Soynd BY 1! 
was ſhort, ſometimes ſimilar to i, like our in h bu of 
more — . to our very ſhort u in run, 
and y in the We 


— 


| elch: In the German and Italian A 45 i 
bet y hath the Name of Vpſilon, and in the French y WM cog! 
Gree with the Sound of our y in holy. The Romany, WM ir 
v and y were undoubtedly borrowed from the Greek i, Ml ii. 
in ſome Inſcriptions v hath exactly the Figure of Y, V. br: 
The Latins frequently expreſe y by y «nd 11 ag,1{yllaba BY by ! 
from u, vnedu, fie c: The Gteeks them- eig 
ſelyes often writ « for v; as, Weben, lag, GeNee, of deln, bi 
dreh, peut; ſo did the Latins; as, optumus, maxumuj, WM «the 
mancupium4 or optimus, maximus, mancjpiutn, | 1 
were antlently wont towrite « fot i in the Datlue Cale Vid 
Singular of the gth Declenſion, as may be ſeen often i o it 
Ceſar and galuſt j ne minimo quidern caſu locum Telinqui I only 
debuiſſe ®, Non ſe luxu neque jyertie dedit . V öde 
came in uſe among the Romans not till near the Muguſtm I ald! 
Age! beforg which time they writ Sullam, Sura, not: nun 
ram Gyre, ahd / the Lathnsſorhetimedexpreſy by , and bern 
ſometimes by o aun, I, with the Eolic Di your 
ma IF, eyym, d ovum, %, muſa, The Eolians 
uſed F as an Aſpirate at the Beginning of 4 Word, ad . 
for ſeparating Vowels in the Middle; thus Farnm, * 1 
1 | ' ay fomp; 


% Ce, L. 6. 41. + Sal. Bel. Jur- y t 1 


(7) 
e. bam, fie, The old Latins likewiſe uſed it for 5 
ind 0, as Feedus, Fi go i. o. Hedns, Virgo “. F, * 
the Eollans 2 it the Name of Dig 
its Likeneſs to two Gammas, is evidently — 
1n or Samaritan x vay with little more Change than in 
the Turn of its Aſpect from left to right ; and this again 
25 evidently arofe from two large Hebtew } ftanding 
one upon another +. 

ltis yery apparent from the Diale@sand different ways 
of Writing, eſpecially of compound Words, chat all 
the Vowels were interchangeable in Greek and Latin juſt 
i in Engliſh, particularly a, „ , * 15 e, i, which are 
cognate, and e, o u, o, u, v, y. Thus in za, | lrpa, 
iranpay 5. ſoboles or ſuboles, volgu * v ebut ebo- 
is, In Latin the third Perſon TJ antiently onf 
for uuf, as dederont, probaront f. We are informed 
by Pliny, that o was not in Uſe among ſome of the 
neighbouring Inhabitants of Rome, particularly the Um- 
bi and Tuſci, they acknowledging only « ; as on the. 
other hand ſome uſed only o 

The ſame alſo is obſerved by the: Grammatian Marius 
Vitorinus, who likewiſe ſaith, that it was uſual to write 
oy a many Words, which are now writ with the « 

„ OVMEN, JOV8TITIA i. e. lumen, 
juſlitia 4 ſo we write 2 2 and In 
old En alich Writers we find gore prodigloſe, com- 

rlous, prodigious, common the Mo- 


Se e 


2 — not 

nd Wl Lerns too aro inclined to write ner, honor —— la fa. 
„- our, honour, | | | 

ns The 


* See In Part 10, 856 6, the Aſlnlty of F und W. 

See the Gteok, Phoenician, bemalen wad Fran Alpheben 
compared in Section the third, | . 15 
t See in Quintilian Book the firſt, 


1 (48)  - . 
The Greeks then, it is very evident; at frſt hal- 


\ 
ly four Vowels, «, „ , +; for », , © weresiditrotiuted Wl c 
afterwards, and of Courſe the firſt Inhabitanto cf. , ] 
had no more. dee eee 
la the Reign of King Edward the Sixth began a 
Controverſy in th Univerſity of Cambridge abo i 0 
Sound of the Greek Vowels; which hitherte had ben « 
pronounced with little or no Biſtinction: a, and e MI. 1 
Yronounced alike, ſo were « and +, as alſo », Abe WM «| 
Thomas Smith, and John Cheek who had been Tatorto n 
Edward the Sixth, endeavoured in certaim Lecu u 
read in the Univerſity of Cambridge to introduce ino 
diſtin& Pronunciation, aſſigning to each Vowel þroper il 
Sound: Upon this aroſe a violent Conteſt, inſomich MW T 


that under the Chancellorſhip of Biſhop Gardine ſuri- 


ous Papiſt, who was for retaining old Cuſtotny 
ever ſo abſurd, * many were expelled the Uni b 
as Innovators ; Men were before puniſhed as Hatt D 
for underſtanding Greek, and now for am . WH th 
This produced from Sir Thomas Smith a very tr 
Latin Epiſtle to the Biſhop, De rea & emenditſ lin- co 
guæ Græcæ pronunciatione; in which he would furmuch WM © 
ſuch a kind of Pronunciation as hath prevailed ii wuoſt MW ju 
Schools of England ever ſince; yet in this Pronadoigin BW in 
is obſerved no Diſtinction between the Sound of . th: 
nor of „ and ©, except that of making them dun and co 
ſhort : Foreigners, ' particularly the Germans Pa 
+ and v the ſame; ſo that in Greek the ſimple Vowel by 
can iy no Shape be made out more than four. IM ing 
In Hebrew ſome Grammarians adopt four Vows, TI 
"which they call NN MDR matres lectionis, namely, WW Le 
K, N, „ 1; but ſome deny N to have the Power af e, na 
conſidering it as an aſpirate Conſonant, ſomewhat ſoſter WM anc 


than H i. e. its lenis, inuch like our ᷣ. From the Points 
Fi d au: AVE . . 2h) 5 6G 


i(.-9 ) 
we learn, that N when prefixed, called Empbhatic becauſe 
of its demonſtrative Signification, namely, the in Eng- 

liſh, and 6, *, v in Greek, hath the Sound of the Greek 

1 given it, as yu en the Earth, Drown the Hea- 

vens ; this being the general Situation, Senſe and Sound 
of N, it may ſeem to have a better Title to the Power of 
aConſonant or rather Semi-Vowel than a perfect Vowel, 
Upon the whole then it may fairly be concluded, that 
the ſimple vocal Sounds at moſt can be in Nature no 
more than tht᷑ee or four, and no more were at firſt in 

uſe : The Arabians allow only three, a, 1, o or u. 

Secondly to ſpeak of the Conſonants: Theſe ariſe from 
the Lips and different Poſitions of the Tongue to the 

Throat, Palate and Teeth +. | bs tw 

I have found it extremely difficult to make ſome Men 

rehend, that the Conſonants have a fimple Sound of 

2 own without the help of a Vowel. Whether this 
Difficulty. is owing to the Want of a nice Diſtinction in 
the Organs of Hearing, or to any thing novel in the Doc- 
trine I know not; but perhaps to the latter: For the 
common Notion is, that a Conſonant, from the Latin 
con and fone to ſound with, hath no Sound but in Con- 
junction with a Vowel, Now if this be the true Mean+ 
ing of Conſonant, then I muſt beg leave to ſay, that both 
the Term and Explication are equally falſe, as well as 
contrary to a common and obvious Matter of Fact. In 
Part the firſt®, to avoid giving Diſturbance to the Reader 
by finding Fault with the Term Conſonant,another Mean- 
ing is inſinuated ſomewhat different from the common: 

Thus, it is by an Union with the Vowels, that the other 

Letters receive an open, vocal Sound; hence they are 

named Conſonants. Alſo to gain the Reader's Notice, 

and prevent his Miſapprehenſion it is repeated, every 
42 „ Con- 
+ Part the ſt, p. 4. 9283 | 
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ing been in England ſeven Years and not able to 
place the Point of his Tongue between his Teeth, uk. 


( 10 ) 7 
Conſonant hath a ſimple Sound of its own, though wig 
= and vocal.” And again, to make this Explitatioh 
ſtill more ſtriking it was ſtudied to exemplify the Fur. 
mation of each Conſonant by a Word ending in e mute: 
and therefore of no uſe in the Sound of the pr 
Conſonant. Thus the Formation of 4 is taught d n 
made i. e. maed: Now here in founding this Word, Ie 
the Speaker keep his Tongue for ſome little Time fixed 
to the Roof of his Mouth, forcing at the fame a Sound; 
and it will ſhew perfectly the Formation, and that iu 
Sound is abſolutely without any Help of a Vowel. l 


like manner you may go through all the Examples there 


and in the Alphabet *, founding each Conſonant with 
out a Vowel, or as the French do, with e femihtine: 
But no Sound is more remarkable without the Help bf 
Vowel than 15; which is extremely difficult to a 'Þvv 
rtigner for want of knowing how it is formed, th 

if he is taught it as deſcribed and exemplified in p. 4. 

may acquire its Sound more perfectly in a few. Minates 
than otherwiſe perhaps he can in ſome Years, I knevt 
a French-man, a Perſon of Literature, who aſtet h. 


nounce rh, pronounced it inſtantly by direQing hiſh t0 


ing at the ſame Time an Aſpiration. It is to Be hoped 
every one now will be able to conceive, that the Condi 
ants have a ſiinple Sound of their own, wa not yen 
and vocal, without any Aſſiſtance from a Vowel," 

In tracing the Number of ſimple Conſonant Sound 
we may place the Linguals according to the Skaations'd| 
the Tongue from the Throat and Palate to the Teeth; 
and the Labials in the following manner. — 


, Page 7. 
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Cu >F., Theſeare properly Gutturals: His a ſi- 
Cb, N Heb. T mi- vowel like its Lenis N. | 


Caor ke f 


Ch 4 + Theſe are called Palatines; though n 


N is rather of the Naſal kind: y.isa perfect 


Ng, Y as in] Naſal; it hath very much the Nature of 
wrong, a vocal Sound; is mare than a Semi-vowel: 


Obſerve bere are ſix Aſpirates. cb, gb, (n) S, 


2b, (je fr) th, f; each placed next to us. reſpective 


Tenuis, namely, Ca or be, gu, s, 2, ,b. And thus may 


ſand the Conſonants, in Number 18; but if we take in 


b, the Hebrew n, 19; which are conſidered * to be pri- 


mary ſimple Sounds; and &, g, je, p, v as ſimilar or de- 
rivative, Sounds, being formed by the ſame Organ as ca, 
cb, b, V, and differing only as ſoft and hard: Indeed 
this may be thought to be the Caſe of ſome other which 
we have ſet don as primary, namely, ga may be thought 
the hard ca, d the hard t, ⁊ the hard /, je, (French) the 
hard h. In this. View then there would be only four- 
teen primary Conſonant Sounds, or 15, if we take in — 
C 2 ye l 


Part 1ſt, p. 7. 


L In the Poliſh Language this Sound is ex- 
R preſſed by a Mark under a, e like a ce- 
D [lala g. 1 
8 The four firſt are ſometimes called 
Sb I sidilants or hiſſing Letters, and all are 
Z | named Dentals, becauſe the Tongue in 
Zb, Je in Fr.) forming them is pointed towards the 
T © | Teeth; though ? and 7h only are proper- 
Th -ly Dentals. 1 bebo 

- 9 I )beſe are called Labials; though m is 
M © Homething of the Naſal kind. 


(. 19 } 
| the Hebrew 7; and 8derivative, which may be place 


| thus, „ DOE; a8 
1 Tenuis pri ca p f t R 
1 | Dung „ eee 241151 eee 
. Soft Aſper ry ch f th th Nin 
: » Gy} 649g 7 
| Middle or hard c de ga b 2 d. c 
i | | ri 5 * K 1 4 
i f ' +. Jva | ad | % OR 
== Hard Aſper tive je v zh dh n d 
8 0 : . ; — e (i335 1 7 | 
; | | | dd in Welch 
| Wh OT R 
rn „ loc 
| y | , , "x" „ig l 
| - This Scheme exhibiteth thoſe two great Inſtruments 
{ of Speech, the Tongue and Lips in all their poſſible 
. Variety. RAT: * o 


But I would conſider the firſt Number of primary 
Conſonant Sounds, namely 18 or 19, to be the mote 
proper, becauſe that though at firſt View ga may ſeem 
to be ſimilar to ca, d to t, & to /, ab to ſb as p is tod 
and fo on, yet upon a nearer Inſpection J apprehend than 
will be found not that exact Similitude; that, for la- 
ſtance, in forming of ga the Tongue and Sound is mom 
to the Throat and within the Mouth than in ca, ſoa 
in the others: Add to this, the Hebrew, Samaritan and 
Chaldee Alphabets, which appear to be the moſt antient, 
conſiſt of only twenty-two Characters i. e, as would 
ſuppoſe, nineteen primary Conſonant Sounds andithree 
vocal, or cighteen Conſonants and four Vowels. The 87. 
riac hath alſo twenty-two Characters; the Arabic indeed 
hath twenty-cight, the Coptic and Perſic thirty: two, the 

Armenian thirty-eight, and the Ethiopic more, a {et 
| 0 


: 
, 
9 
U 
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(13) 
forth by Walton in bis Introduction to the Eaſtern Lan- 
wages; and ſuppoſing, that either Language had a hun- 
qed Characters, yet that they ſhould expreſs more than 
twenty-two ſimple Sounds, or that the Organs of Speech 
can exceed that Number, if our Reaſoning is juſt, muſt 
zppear to be a Thing impoſſible in Nature. 

The Eaſtern Languages, neither of them, ſeem ever 
to have had more than eighteen or nineteen conſo- 
nant Sounds, and ſcarce any European Language hath ſo 
many. C 

— French are only fifteen conſonant Sounds, it being 
deficient in three of the Afpirates, ' namely, that of N, 
ch, th. n | | 

The Italians know but fourteen, being deficient in three 
Aſpirates, that of N, zh, th and the Naſal xg or y. . 

The Spaniards alſo have but fourteen, beihg deficient 
in three Aſpirates, that of b, zb, th and the Naſal y. 
The Moors introduced among the Spaniards the Aſpirate 
n; but their Neighbours the Portugueſe have it not. 
The Germans want two Aſpirates, rh and zh: The 
Engliſh Aſpirate ch and the Naſal g do ſometimes, 
though very ſeldom occur in German; as in the Words 
Teutſch, "ſang." 21. 

The Armenian Language, if I remember right, hath 
every Sound. gieren e 

The Poliſh i. e. the Sclavonian Language hath every 
dound except the Aſpirate h, and ſo hath the Engliſh except 
the Aſpirate ij; but even this is retained among the Welch, 
deots and Iriſh, nay the Welch in a very peculiar Manner 
attempt to form an Aſpirate out of one of the Liquids, 
namely L, Li: But double L/ can with no ſort of Pro- 
priety. be looked upon as a new Sound, differing from 
ingle L; | becauſe the Situation of the Tongue in both 
; exactly the fame, only L is attended with a ſtrong 

| | Emiſſion, 


(14) 
Emiſſion of the Breath, and L is not. In many. W 
the Engliſh pronounce L with an Aſpiration, thoughg 
ſo ſtrong as a Welch. man would; thus in feeble, ef 
lender, as if wrote feeblhe, terriblhe, ender; "Bur 1 
is often in Engliſh as in Greek attended with a 2 
Aſpiration; thus in reel, rough, as if wrote Mad. 
like rhyme, rhetoric, rheumatiſm. The Iriſh are aþt F 
give an Aſpiration, or rather a kind of Sigh, wich ar 
Conſonants ; thus tender, dear Joy, as if wrote te 
dhear boy. In ſhort, the Engliſh, Welch, Scots dal 
Iriſh not only retain among them the real Afpiratey; but 
were it poſſible would increaſe their Number, being gen 
ſpiriteſa in their Language as well as Nature like the ſea 


brave Romans of old, who were fond of pronoungng' Ml; 
and writing many Words, ſuch as pulcher, os ar 
moda, hinſidias, vehemens, with an Aſpirate, j ju ” 


more ſprightly and maſculine v. Varo + 5 
viam a Cart- road, from veho to Carry, and faith, that 4 
Country Men pronounced i it veham, 1 : 
It is a Matter of Fact and commonly eg Ke r | 
Engliſhmen can gain the Pronunciation othe 7; Lan 2 
ages with much more Facility and Exped ition; 0 
Foreigner can that of the Engliſh ; and the Ne n now 
is very obvious, namely, the Engliſh Language! aui 
in it more ſimple Sounds: The Engliſh- man 195 
with every Sound, except the Aſpirate and the E 0 
4; which, as he is unuſed to them he findeth, 58 
culty in pronouncing. A 8 
The Welch, Scots and Iriſh have the Advants 
over the Engliſh f inthe Pronunciation of French, Itali 
and Spanith ; becauſe they are eh properly to, ſound 


* 1 T 


* See A. Gellius N. A. 2 vint. Juſt, Orat. 1 100 Mah 
+ De re ruſt. lib. r. 3. 8. ＋ 


1 

the Vowels broad aw, eh, ye, oh, woo, and are uſed 

to ſtrike the Conſonants fofter. 
Surely no Part of Education deſerveth to have more 
Attention paid to it than the firſt; becauſe in every 
thing it is of vaſt Importance to ſet out well: Vet in 
nothing is ſhewn-more Diſregard and Abſurdity than in 
teaching the, Rudiments of Language. Children are 
taught, to read by Alphabets and Spelling-Bgoks, than 
whichnothing can be more trifling and irrational. What, 
for Inſtance, can be more abſurd than to bid a Child in 
Engliſh call this Character c, ſee; in French and Spaniſh 
ſea; in German tſay: A Sound which it never hath except 
before e and i when it falleth into /; before a, o, « it 
bath the Soand of & in Engliſh and German always; 
ain French and Spaniſh, unleſs with a cedilla g: Nor 
rs abfurd is it to name this g je; a Sound which is ne- 
yer given it except before , i, and then not always, as 
n get, give, giz, longer, fironger, hunger : But to call 
/W }, which is a oft Aſpiration, by the Name of each, in 
French a/b is till more abfurd : And as to ſimple Sounds, 
expreſſed” Sy two Characters, ſuch as, rh, ab, /b, ng 
they have no notice at all taken of them. The Vowels 
tre taught abſacdly in Engliſh only, namely, the inter- 
mediate and compound Sounds for the open and ſimple. 
Hence Chil ren are Feinde by one Sound in the Al- 
phabet, and hy another in Spelling; and leatn to read 
i they ſpeak mechanically, by Dint of Memory only 
after ſome Veurs Repetition and Labour : Whereas they 

tight be ableſto read and that rationally in as man 
Months, were they taught by an Alphabet of imple 
ind fimilar Sounds together with a Spelling Book, ex- 
emplifying Words of pure ſimple Sounds firſt and after- 
wards thoſe, herein the Vowels atid Conſonants vary | 

ind interchange. | | | AS) bn, . 
Here 
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- Here follow Alphabets of fix European Language i 
expreſſive of primitive, fimple Sounds, the ſecond q 


The ALPHABET... „ 

| - , e 

Eogim. I ſralian,, I Freak WM 

9 | Vowels. i: a 

A- aw " "ap . rs E 
3 eh e 9 
I Y ye l 0 
O o | * 
* W woo | [Ju | 2 
Conſonants Y 
„ 0 
T te t 
Th eth, the 
G gu 8 bh 
C Q ca, ke, quſſe 9 
ch ge, gi, j che, ge; giſſce, ci 8 
L ; le | | is 
N ne in. 5 
n ong . . * k 
R re 5 r : 
S ſe ; g 1 
Sh ſhe ſce, ſci | 
2 ze Z "J 
S in viſion $153 15 
B hard P ſoft be, pe b i 
F ſeoft V hard fe, ve f m 
M me m N 
— . 

Hh isa Mark of Aſpiration in Engliſh ; but in French I in 
X a Compound of cs, and ſometimes of gz z except m 

| fr, 


2 in Spaniſh is very often pronounced as 4 in Gets 
di, as in mezio: 22 in Italian is always pronounced u 


1 22. 1 


e 6 (32 . 2 eee 2 
bb i 115901 nf 
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| ſometimes as 
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0 #) 
wrote tſap. The Sclayo 
able than the Engliſh, ane er or Fr 
many Conſonants coming 3 in a Word 
any Vowel between; and 
by the Nav which is Lhe Proof that ken 
have a ſimple Sound of their own without the Help of 
Vowels 
Let it be obſerv | that notwithſtanding the Pain 
taken above to prove, there can be no more 
or four — vocal Sounds, yet we have thought pro- 
r to comply with chmmon'Cuſtorn i in a tr 8 
The Pronunciation of Italian and Spaniſh 
quired ; becauſe their Vowels ſuffer very n French Ol 
and their Diphthongs are all proper but n Fren 
_— A Vowels are i Nerchatged much as 5 
—— ; and many of their Dita an 8 
re impropet i, e. carry but one * 1 vs in 
lh au, aw make & long, ks In aw, dn; 425 de, 
0 long as in boat, wg 0, u long, ug in fot; I Prank 
as in field; an, ei e long, in Beam, percery In 
at, cn make. 0 long, as in autre,” beautf ; ai, oF 
as in faire fo often do %, as in feroit ! du, w long, dt 
in evtre 2 But in Italian two 2 b form & true 


Diphthoog K a, atio, R 


t is very bbſervable, that in N by. the & 
ficient Sounds, marked ont infeach Alph — 
— ma . * Wage. | 800 wy þ : 
trength off a Language, K News t 
allo, — properly —— ich Ae 
agreeuble Softneſs. 
Whether or no all the Aſpiiate OE ate in heck 
and Latjn, icis * if rod Tt to e 


' ® Ser Part arl. p. 95 12. of the Vowel changed, _ Diphihonp 


proper and improper. 
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(th) 
becauſe thöle Al Alphaberi, as they no- "Rand, are very, 
confuſed and imperſect. In Greek there are no ſure 
Pres bt of fur, „ e. . The firſt many learned 
Men look Be pin 1 origi nally; and 
that the od Fete als " rates all 5 though 
7 as to the Power of er it was the Afpirate 
or che Perha 4. aſter © ihe * Change of „ it might bo 
Rede with the Power of both; mn Reaſons op- 
ſe its being a Tenuis a, as the Engliſh, French and 
fukans make it, For firſt, how then could certain 
Words be diſtinguiſhable ſuch as, 1 venlo, ix» habeo, 
ly expred camelus, 1 hutnilis? 2, The Latinecom= 
by D aud ch; as, X humi, Wand 
xe ery vi _— re The 8 
ird uſe x av an Aſpirate tz which is exa ah in Fours 
the Greek x1 Plutarch e ſalth, “ ex are + und « 


aſpirated,” 


The Roman H, h was undoubtedly ken from the 
Greek j but whether the Latins gave it the Power of 


n, or of our ſoft Aſpiration, we know « little av we do 
the Power of their 70, ch, ſe, þ ce, ei. 

In the Hebrew Language, though we ſeem to tread 
upon ſurer Ground than in the Oreck and Latin; yet in 


meing ſome of the Aſplratet we muſt depend upon Pro- 


bability rather than abſolute Certainty, 
iſt, Ar to H there can no doubt be made about its 


* the guttural Aſpirate gb ; But 
e at not ſo certain about the Aſpirate t; whether 


it be dy or H. If we reaſon from a View of the Greek Al- 


pladet, d muſt be admitted as the Aſpirate 9, and H as 
the Tenuis T, in Shape and Order; but vice verſi, if the 
pronunciation of the preſent Jews be conſidered as juſt: 


However let which will be the Aſpirate, one of them 
D 2 moſt 


* Book 9. Sympoſ. Probl. 3. 


(a) 

That y M one of the Sibilants may fairly be inferred 
from the Sound now given itz and as only one of the 
Sbilants iy, wanging, namely, the Aſpitate ab, it may 
again be juſtly. inferred, that, v only can have a Claim to 
it: In ſhort, it is very apparent, that in Nature the Or- 

of Speech can form only eighteen or ninteen Con- 
che 3 ſixteen. of which are plainly diſcoverable in the 
Hebrew Al t. and two not, namely, the Aſpirates cb 
ud ab: But a8 there remain two Characters for ſuch. 
Sounds, ve are certainly authorized to aſſign/ them over 
to theſe as their juſt and lawful Claimants, 

The Number of ſimple Sounds in Language being fix- 
ed, it may be proper to ſay ſomething of their Applica- 
tion and Uſe, Many are the Advantages ariſing from an 
__ into the ſimple Sounds of Language. Three Par- 
ticulars of ſpecial Uſe will come in naturally enough here. 

iſt, From knowing the ſimple Sounds poſſible: in 
Speech it is eaſy to catch ſuch as ſubſiſt in a Language 
only from onee hearing another read, and form them 
to an Alphabet abſolutely perfect and determinate; a 
thing which is oy of by Baker in his Reflections 
. * as a Deficiency and Emharraſſment in Li- 
wnltare, 213 ef ld tee eee tid ; 


— 
— 


N 


2. It will be no leſs eaſy to catch the intermediate and 
compound Sounds: And hence a Perſon may with ſur- 
riſing Facility gain the Pronunciation of any Language 
u the World. f 
3. From knowing what Sounds are cognate and bear 
Affinity to each other it is eaſy to ſee in general the Oc- 
aſion and Reaſon of their Change in Pronunciation and 
Writing. Thus in Engliſh, Lieutenant, pronounced 
bevor Lifetenant; Colonel pronounced Curnel; Leaf, 
Leaves; Murther, Murder: 80 in Latin, facto, fect, 
p i B01 - TY cio 


r ene 


o 


* P, as. 


( 22) | 

| afficio from ab and facio ; oppono from ob and fond}; tl 

Igo, cum and lego; intelligo, inter lego. Now in the 

and Variety of other Inſtances it is eaſy to account ftr 

the Change of Letters from the Principles laid doi ji 

Part the firſt *. Ne n a 
Thus we have endeavoured to inveſtigate the poſlibls 


Number of ſimple Sounds in Language, it is : hoped, 
both to the Reader's Entertainment and Benefit; andit 


may be of ſome Uſe and Entertainment to enquire next 
into their Origin. © hen e 


- . 
. 1 
9 


. 
o ” 


SECT. Il. 


Oh preſent Enquiry into the Origin of ſimple Sound: 
will lead to an Examination, whether Language be 
natural or not, that is, whether it could be: the natural 
Reſult of Man's own Induſtry, without any external 
Aſſiſtance whatever, 15 et {0130 
When we take a View of the Creation, the Order 
and Degrees of Things; how admirable is the Gradg- 
tion through Inanimates, Vegetives, Animates up to 
tionals! In the loweſt Claſs of Beings ſtand Inanimates; 
which exiſt indeed, but without any Signs of Life and 
Increaſe, without the leaſt Approach to Vegetables, iu 
next in Rank, _. | * 
Vegetables more than barely exiſt ; they flouriſh, they 
grow, they live, they increaſe to a State of ” Maturity, 


propagate their Species, wither and die. Plants approach 
to Animals, ſhewing a kind of Senſation at the Extremes 


of Heat and Cold; to Vegetables are attributed by an Ele- 
gance and in ſome ſort with a Propriety of Language — 
c 


* P. 8, to 11. 


| ( 23) 


nder, alive, dead; the Vallies to ſtand fo thick with 
Corn, that they laugh and ſing, and the little Hills fo 
rejoice on every fide; Supi an te ad eien? 
Animals again ſtand: higher: Theſe ars voluntary 
Agents, are endued with Self -· motion, with Inſtincts of 
Caution and Self- preſervation; ſome give ſtrong Efforts 
of Reaſon and Memory, have an Aptneſs to learn, par- 
ticularly a Dog and Hotſe, thoſe moſt uſeful and moſt 
abuſed Creatures, which will do every thing but ſpeak: 


0 3- op Ea , 


tera few Words, but are by no means able to carry on 
ny regular Diſcourſe in a Chain of Reaſoning and Ar- 
ument: No, this is the Peculiar of Rationals, the 
higheſt in Ordet and Dignity. Under the Appellation 
of Nationals may be comprehended the human Species, 
the Angelie Order, and even God himſelf. Thus we 
diſcern a great Participation, a very wonderful Analogy, 
yet a real and proper Didincton between the Orders of 
Beings; as a able is to an Animal, ſo an Animal is 
toa Rational, Man to an Angel. Man is a Compoſition 
the moſt ſurpriſing in the World, he partaketh of Deity, 
and of ſomething inferior to Animal, is a mixed kind of 
Being, of the vegetative, animate and rational; nay, 
hath the contrary Seeds of Weakneſs and Strength, of 
nght and wrong, of Death and Immortality diſſeminat- 
din his very Nature: Hence with the Stoics, who were 
wzled with his Reaſon' only, he was a God; but with, 
the Epicuregns, wha were blinded with bis Paſſions, - 
he was a meer Animal; both Sects in the Extreme and 
boch equally; abſurd. For it can with no more Proprie- 
ly be argued, that Man is a mere Animal or God, be- 
auſe he hath certain Qualities of both, than that a Plant, 
*auſe it approacheth to an Animal, is really ſo each 
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the Qualities of Animates: Thus a Flower is ſaid to be | 


dome Birds indeed will attempt even this fo far as to ut- 


(44) 
Exiſtence being to be conſidered in its 


2 


Diſtinction, as "Ip by the Poet Ovid: a Sits ſo 
nn and vol, 16d) .mo) as 
Sanctius his Sd mentiſque capacius ala, . 
& quod dominari iti detera poſſat, „ Hi⁰νν f 
Natus hot eſt r...... i =o b 
Pronaq; cum ſpectent animalia cetera term: 8 
- Os homint fiblims dediry bend chen 6411 ul f 
ml & erectos ad fidera toller Cn e 
hb inte 311820 b4\ od Cl 
It is true, the Cupeciniea os Reaſon and L. 4 
given to Man even with: his Breath, thou pr 
the immediate Uſe of either; the Powers ed 
innate, but not their Application and- Berl —— ſy 
than are our Ideas, which ariſe eq V 
Experience and Study: It 1 — alone, . th 
eth Man above a Brute; and Grace, the! Spirk of by 
God, that maketh him Haro of the + Diving ee - 
Jt as 1691810 
1 * Education, forma the tender Mind 5: ; 230i N 
1 Add rol the nk. io Dany, the Ter u 0 
(101 een d 
For hfam h he be boom wb a 11) ang Paw * 
ſuperior to any other Being in the Creation, und ean iu 1 
in his Thoughts and Enquiries beyond this Syſtetmj 1 
he at his Birth the loweſt, in a State of Nature he'ioths th 
weakeſt, and till his native Powers are awakened'b 8 
ternal Affiſtance, the leaſt knowing and the wot hy 
lefs. View a Child at the Birth, in the adde 2 80 
Leading-ſtrings up to Manhood, and anfwer; what fut 00 
he, which he did not receive? Did he ſpeak} Dig de i. 
come to the Exerciſe of Reaſon othetwiſs than by Bh. | 


cation, from the Inſtruction of his Parents? Surely 


it cannot be Gid that Language and its Attendant 1 
on i 


(25). 


ſon ever came naturally to a Child as Hun and Thirſt, 


N 
* as whiſtling to Birds, or bleating to Lambs, The firſt 
voice uttered by ev Infant is crying: This is all, that 


from mere Nature, the Wiſdom of a Solomon hath to 
boaſt of, Children, were they to be excluded human 
Society, might perhaps catch a few inarticulate Noiſes 
from other Animals; but moſt certainly would have no 
Language, no regular'Diſcourſe any more than thoſe 
Children in Herodotus . The Story is this: The E- 
gyptians and Phrigians contending with each other about 
rea” . Exiſtence, Pſameticus King of Egypt order- 
ed a Shepherd to bring up two Children privately by the 
ſuckling of two Goats without the hearing of any human 
Voice, imagining that they would of themſelves ſpeak 
the Language of that People which was firſt in Nature; 
but the only Sound they could utter was Be, beb, which 
they had learned of their Nurſes, Another Story of this 
kind is related by Purchas + in his Voyage to India, of 
Melabdin Echebar, who cauſed thirty Children to be 
brought up without any Communication with the hu- 
man y_ purpoſing to be of that Religion whereunto 
they ſhould addict themſelves : But, as it is well re- 
marked by the Hiſtorian, ** Neither could they ever 
ſpeak, nor would he ever addict himſelf to any Religion,” 
It was a Maxim with Lycurgus the Grecian Lawgiver, 
that as Children belonged to the Public, ſo their Edu- 
cation ought to be taken care of by the State; which 
even led him fo far as not to truſt the Education of 
Children to their Parents, leſt through a blind In- 
dulgence and miſtaken Tenderneſs they ſhould neglect 
their Education, and at once enervate both their Bodies 
nd Minds. Ludolphus in his Hiſtory of Ethiopia 3 
| | E maketh 


Lib. 2. at the Beginning. + Part the firſt, ch. 8. 
Book the firſt, ch. 14. 


CCC 


626.) 


_ na of a eto: ng — Pere . want 
of proper Inſtruction run wild in ndy Defert 
and i inflead of Language have only an — Noiſe, 
Now theſe Stories of * Purchas and Ludol: 
_ with * or to Pan pag whatever may 
e of the Facts themſelves, 2 ve 1 

of Credibility: For only conſider; how is 2 rs 
Children naturally to apply the Organs of Speech 90 © 
Formation of ſimple Sounds, to form theſe again into 
Words, and Words into Sentences ? By what Inſtinch 
impreſſed on human Nature are Children led to theſe 
progreſſive Operations? Surely by none, that we 
ence, It is with much Difficulty and Length of 


that they arrive at Language and Maturity of Reafon 


even by Education ; and that they would — at either 
without Education is altogether contrary to 1 
and ſo far at leaſt to be thought impoſſible. . 

If then in the ordinary Courſe of Lan- 
guage is tranſmitted in a conſtant Series from Parents to 
Children, we muſt go back till we arrive at ſome Point 
of Time, wherein the firſt of the human Species, whe- 
ther one, two or a thonſand, could not receive Lan- 
guage in this Channel; but it muſt have been derived to 
them in a Manner as extraordinary as their Exiſtence, 
from the ſame Fountain that gave them their Being. We 
cannot help apprehending but that the firſt Man's Crea- 
tor muſt be his Inſtructor in Language as well as Duty, 
teaching him how to form articulate Sounds. and Words; 
giving him Knowledge of Things, their Attributes, Ac- 
tions and Relations, as well as the Power of en 
them their Names. If you aſk, how God taught the 
human Species Language? Let this Queſtion be anſwered 
by another. How doth God deprive Man of his Speech, 
as in the Caſe of Zacharias, and of ſuch as are 5 wy 
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dumb, and afterwards reſtore it? How did he empower 
the Apoſtles to ſpeak diverſe Languages, or confound the 
Mulcitude at Babel? If one Queſtion can be ſolved, fo 
my the other: Yet ſurely the Facts, though their 
Modes remain unknown, may be real and are as credible, 
43 that the World — and that God is ſelf- exiſt- 
ent: We are and may be certain that many things exiſt, 
and that many Facts v were done, the Natute and Manner 
of whoſe Exiſtence and Performance we neither are nor 
ein be certain of, 

In ſhort then, that at firſt was formed one Man and 
one Speech ; that afterwards aroſe divetſe Languages 
primarily from Divine Interpoſition, and ſecondarily by 
natural Means from a Difference in Pronunciation, the 
Commerce of Nations, and above all fromthe Introduc- 
tin of Writing, theſe are Points rendered extremely 
credible by the great Analogy ſubſiſting between Lan- 
ga to kDa, and at the ſame Time their very wide | 

erence, '' 

The Order and Derivation of Language as ſtated by 
Walton o and Beſnier Þ are, 

iſt, The Hebrew; —ç the Chaldee and Syriee!) 
Chananitiſh, Phenician and Punic, Ethiopic, Arabic, 
ind in Part the Perſic: The Languages now ſpoke in 
dyria, Meſopotamia, —＋ Armenia and Abyſſinia 
ate thought to carry in them great n of the 
Chaldee. | | 

2. Greek with its various Dulects 

3. Latin as antiently ſpoke by the Inhkbitants in Italy, 
ſuch as the Romans, Volſcians, Samnites, Hetrurians, 
and afterwards corruptly by the Italians, Spaniards and 


French, An apo the wa antient Geo- 
EA gra- 


Prolegomena. 7 La reunion des neee | 
+ Geogr. lib. 1. 


tia, Poland, Lithuania, Moſcovy. 


(28) 

graphers divided the then known World into four Parts; 
the Eaſtern, named India ; the Southern; Ethiopia þthe 
Northern, Scythia ; and the Weſtern, Keltia: From ide 
Keltes or Celtes came the antient Inhabitants. of the 
middle Part of France, called Gauls, who ſpoke! the 
ſame Language that the old Britons did, and che Wekh 
do at this Day; the Welch Language comes ſorprilingy 
near the Greek and Hebrew. ! 

4. Gothic, Teutonic or German with its Dialedh, 
as ſpoke by the Swedes, Danes, in the greateſt Put of 
Germany, Holland, Saxony, and formerly in agil 
by the Anglo-Saxons. 

5, Sclavonic, ſpoke in Sclavonia, Bohemia, Dain 


6. Tartaric. Some add to theſe the Chineſe,” 100 

Nou let any one but take a View of theſe and maꝶ 
other Tongues, ſubſiſting in the World, and he il 
find himſelf as much at a Stand in accounting «for the 
Exiſtence of different Languages as of one by mere na. 
tural Means; he will at laſt be reduced to the Necefſity 
of reſolving hoth the one and the other into a Ditino 
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The Riſe of Alphabetical Writing: among 
the Eaſterns and en ; oth 
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ANGUAGE hath two Inlets to the Mind, that 
of the Ear and that of the Eye; through which 


Las may be propagated from one to apather 


prin- 
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ly theſe three ways, by Speech, by repreſenta- 
penal and by Letters: Of the firſt —— treat- 


ed largely in the eee * ve come now to 


ſpeak of the other two. 
Under 1 tative or ſymbolical Repre- 
ſentations may be ehended all fignificative mages, 


Signs, Figures, Types, Emblems ;- nay even certain Ae- 
tions and Geſtures : As when Thraſybulus, an being con- 
fulted by Periander how to eſtabliſh a Tyranny, reſolv- 
ed the Enquirer by carrying him into a Field and taking 
off before him the beſt and talleſt Ears of Corn x. Ceſar 
+ deſcribeth the Bellovaci ſuing for Peace by Actions 
and Noiſes inſtead of Words. Omnes majores natu ex 
oppido egreſſi manus ad Cæſarem tendere & voce figniti- 
are cæperunt, ſeſe in cjus fidem & poteſtatem venire— 
pueri muliereſque ex muro, paſſis _— ſuo 2 
a Romanis petierunt. Jaiab in a very livel 
— ted — —. — his Coun- a 
— when he walked before them naked and bare- 
e: 80 did our Saviour by a very apt Example teach 
Mank ind Conde ſcenſion, Humility and Love, when he 
zgidded himſelf with a Towel, and waſhed his Diſciples 
Feet. In this manner muſt be interpreted what is ſaid of 
— WO Eljah's caſting himſelf down upon the Earth, and put- 
ung his Face between his Knees || ; where the Action or 
Attitude of the Body is put for that of the Mind, as 
much as to ſay, the Prophet was in Prayer, and conti- 
f nued fo till he knew that his Petition was heard by the 
gen of a little Cloud, riſing out of the Sea like a Man's 
Hand; agrecably to the Ex Oe" of the Apoſtle 8. 


that he prayed * the Heaven gave Rain. 
it Re- 
Ir © 4; nah, 
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Repreſentative Symbols you ſee are very exprefline 
they ny in them a natural-and. univerdy e 
by exhibiting the Thing or Action itſelf, and 
make a ſtronger Impreſſion upon the Mind than Wen 
or the Characters, by which they are expreſſed; 
they bear no Reſemblance to We _ ” 0 i 
the Words of che Poet: 0 vu 1 Ji 


Segnius irritant animos amid i Me 
Quam que ſunt oculls ee — * 


Yet of all Conveyanees of Knowledge the moſt certin 
durable and commodious is by Letters; they in fome 
fort took Place of Symbols, and by them Mankind as 
able to convey their Thoughts to the greateſt Diſtante, 
and to the lateſt Poſterity. The Art po on. of ex- 
preſſing our Thoughts by certain written Characters m 
doubtleſs be called a Divine Diſcovery, if 0: granted 
to be ſo. Zn 

The Origin of Letters ſome aſcribe to one Nation, 
and ſome to another; asPliny ꝓ tothe Phenicians, Egyp- 
tians and Aſſyrians; Plato B4geapors, that is, to'Foreignen, 
whom he ſometimes calleth Syrians,  Chaldeans, and 
ſometimes Egyptians ; Diodorus Siculus “ to the Cre- 
tans and Syrians, as doth alſo: Euſebius +, meaning by 
Syrians, the Hebrews, and in particular their Law-giver, 
Moſes: In this agree alſo many antient Writers, ag u- 
polemus and others cited by Euſebius ; Clemens Alex» 
andrinus |}; St. Auguſtine **; and amongſt the Mo- 
derns Dr. John Owen · ; Gale 1; Sir Charles Wol- 
ſeley{]|], Mr. Johnſon ***, and many others, - 


Among 


CNT © 46. -*.B + Prep. 
Ev. I. 10 &c. || Strom. I. 1. 10 De Civ. Dei. 2 In Theol, 


I. 4. c. 3. t In Court of the Gentiles, part 1. b. 1. c. 10. II In his 
Reaſonableneis of the Chriſtian Belief, * Pref, to a Sermon. 
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Among the Eaſterns the moſt antient Hiſtory is that 
of Moſes, as well as the moſt ſatisfactory concerning the 
Being of God, the Origin of this World, of Man, and 
of Language. In this Hiſtory then Man immediately 
after his Creation is deſcribed as holding free Converſe 
with his Maker, and receiving Laws from his Mouth: 
We here alſo find frequent Intimations of repreſentative 
Symbols, ſuch as the Tree of Life, the Cherubim, Sa- 
criice, and in a manner the whole Jewiſh Oeconomy. 
Indeed this Method of Inſtruction, as it is the moſt na- 
tural and expreſſive, ſo was it the firſt in uſe among the 
arly Part of Mankind, that is to ſay, the Hebrews, 
Chaldeans, Egyptians and Grecians; Hebrzi, Chaldæi, 
Apen vetuſtiſſimi ſapientiæ profeſſores precepta ſua 

debant © Zvy6an faith Grotius +: And ſo Dean 
danhope “ excellently obſerveth in regard to the Scrip- 
tures, ** Whatever is ſpiritual, or belongs to a future 
State, cannot be otherwiſe repreſented to our Under- 
ſtandings than by being beholden to Images and Fi- 
22 hom Things, which we comprehend 
ad familiarly converſe with. This is a Refuge to which 
the very Nature of thoſe Subjects drives us; and there- 
fore even the Goſpel, with all. its Simplicity and Plain- 
neſs of Speech, ſubmits very frequently to the Neceflity 
of Metaphors. But they were much more natural to the 
Ile and Genius of the Prophets, who lived and wrote 
under a Diſpenſation full of Type and Shadow, and 
therefore they wrote agreeably to the Temper of their 
own Law, when the Veil of the Letter had ſome my- 
ſtical and more noble Meaning couched under it.“ 

In the Moſaic Rites and Inſtitutions, faith Lord 
Bacon , beſides the Prefiguration of Chriſt, the Mark 
of the People of God to diſtinguiſh them from the Gen- 

tiles, 

+ On Mat. vii. 6. Sermon on Luke xxiv. 25. 

t Vol. I. p. 33. Shaw Ed. 
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much as thoſe, who are but half wicked: And in man 


. » = 
tiles, the Exerciſe of Obedience and other Intentions, 
there is obſervable a natural Senſe, and ſometimes a mo- 
ral. Thus in the Law of the Leproſy, © If the Whiteneh 
have overſpread the Fleſh, the Patient may paſs abroad 
for Clean ; but if there be any whole Fleſh remaining, 
he is to be ſhut up for Unclean,” may be noted a Prin- 
ciple of Nature, that Putrefaction is more contagious 
before Maturity than after: There is alſo to be-noted 
in it a Poſition of moral Philoſophy, that Men aban- 
doned to Vice do not corrupt the Manners of others ſo 


other Parts of the Jewiſh Law befides the T 
Senſe there are couched many Philoſophical Matters, 
the Book of Job is pregnant with the deep Parts of natu- 
ral Philoſophy. Thus far my Lord Bacon, who might 
have inſtanced certain Inſtitutions, in which the ſpiti- 
tual Meaning is eaſily diſcerned through the literal; ſuch 
as bodily. Waſhings and Purifications: So the Prohibiti- 
on of eating Swine's Fleſh, a Creature remarkably fi- 
thy in its Nature and Food, was a ſtriking Symbol of 
mental Purity as well as a great Preſervative of Health 
in the hot Climate of Judea, And theſe Kind of De- 
ductions are not to be thought merely ingenious and al- 
lowable in the Way of Accommodation, but are juſt and 
agreeable to the Intention of the Lawgiver, notwith- 
ſtanding he hath not told us ſo: For Moſes is ſparing 
of Reflections, as a Hiſtorian ought to be, not only on 
Facts and Events, but on the Deſign of his Inſtitutions. 
The Jews appear to have been ſatisfied, and ſo ought 
we, with this Kind of Proof in our Saviour, when he 
inferred the Reſurrection of the Dead from what God 
ſaid to Moſes in the Buſh, and in the Apoſtle's Appli- 
cation of the Law to the Goſpel, | A 
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So expreſſive and of ſuch general Uſe is ſymbolical Re- 

ſentation, and what may be conſidered as a Species 
of it, all figurative Speech ; which was ſoon introduced 
among Mankind: But as to the early Uſe of Writing 
there ſeem to be no ſure Proofs either from Facts, 
Tradition, or the Hiſtory of Moſes. For that at firſt 
Men living to a very great Age, near each other, and 
tranſmitting Inſtructions down to Poſterity by Word of 
Mouth, found the Uſe of Letters leſs neceſſary; but 
afterwards, when the Days of Man began to be ſhor- 
tened, when Kingdoms and Commerce were eſtabliſhed, 
and Men ſpread upon the Face of the Earth, then the 
Uſe of Letters was very requiſite: And ſeaſonably in 
ſupply of this Want we are told, that God at Mount 


Sinai gave unto a choſen People Laws inſcribed with 


his own Hand. No Time ſeemeth ſo proper from 
whence to date the Introduction of Letters among the 
Hebrews, as this. For after this Period we find con- 
tinual mention of Letters, reading and writing in the 
now proper Senſe of thoſe Words*, The firſt Time 
we meet with any mention of writing is in Exodus xvii, 
14. Write this for a Memorial in a Book ;” but 
it is evident, that either this Paſſage is introduced here 
inſtead of Deut. xxv. 17. by way of Anticipation; or 
that by the Words 2195 and A was intended only a 
monumental Declaration of Joſhua's Defeat of Amalec, 
by ſome Action or ſymbolical Repreſentation : For it is 
immediately ſubjoined, and Moſes built an Altar and 
called the Name of it Jehovah-niſſi.“ 

Moſes, it is ſaid, twain was educated in all the Wiſ- 
dom of the Egyptians, in all the Learning they were 
poſſeſſed of; but it is manifeſt he had not learned of 
them any Method of Writing, otherwiſe there had been 

F no 


Deut. xvii, 8. xxxi. 9. 


11 
no Want of God's Act and Aſſiſtance in writing the two 
Tables of the Law, no Need of a miraculous Writing: 
Had Moſes known this Art the Lord might have ſaid 
to him, as he doeth often afterwards, * Write thou 
. theſe Words * ,— Write on the Stones the Words of this 
Law f, —Write you this Song for you 4.“ You wil 
ſay, God's writing the Law was to give it a Sanction; 
true: But why might it not alſo teach the firſt Uſe of 
Letters? unleſs it can be proved, that they were in Uſe 
prior to this Tranſaction. 

It. might perhaps be thought too much to aſſert, that 
Letters no more than Language were a natural Diſcove- 
ry, that it was impoſſible for Man to have invented 
Writing, and that he did notinvent it ; yet this mayap- 

rto be really the Caſe from the following Reflections 
Firſt, — may ſhew us how near to an Impoſfibi- 
lity it was, that a juſt and proper Number of convenient 
Characters for the Sounds in Language ſhould naturally 
be hit upon by any Man, for whom it was eaſy to imi- 
tate and vary, but not to invent; and therefore Livy 
juſtly aſcribeth the Diſcovery of Letters miraculs & d. 

wrenitati ||. Secondly, from Evidence of the Moſaic 
Hiſtory it appeareth, that the Introduction of Writing 
among the Hebrews was not from Man, but God; 
and Thirdly, there are no evident Veſtiges of Letters 
ſubſiſting among other Nations till after the Delivery of 
the Law at Mount Sinai, nor then -_—_ ſome may 
late. 
| This excellent Art would Joubtleſs be gained the 
ſoqneſt by the Inhabitants in and near the Land of Jus 
dea, ſuch as the Phoenicians, Affyrians and Egyptians 
cc T 0 
Exod. xxxiv. 27, + Deut. XXvii, 3. 
1 Deut. xxxi. 19, | Lib. 1. 
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« The Syrians, ſaith Diodorus, were the Inventors of 
Letters, and taught them to the Phoenicianst!” Evpou 
ih ivgrre: Ypapuatruy do), ragadi rur Prone jratorres. Þ 
Here the Syrians . being oppoſed to the Phoenicians, 
it ſhould ſeem evident, that by them can be meant no 
other than the Hebrews. The fame is obſervable from 
Herodotus, who calleth the Inhabitants of Palaſtine, Sy- 
rians 3 Ovinyxts poly c Lupiiers Tow: i T1 aka: So in 
the Bible, «© a Syrian ready to periſh was my Father.” 
The firſt Phoenician Writer we hear df is Sanchoniathon, 
whom ſome place cotemporary with Gideon, others 
with Solomon ; whom ſome again contend to be genuine, 
and fome not, particularly Mr. Dodwell, concluding 
from the Silence of many antient Writers, and the Ab- 
ſurdity of his Notions, that he is a Forgery either of 
Philobiblius, his Tranſlator, or of Porphyry, his ſtre- 
nuous Advocate: What remaineth of this Writer are 
ſome Fragments in Euſebius, which may be ſeen in Stil- 


lh lingfleet ®, and Biſhop. Cumberland. We are led to 
ni- WH conceive a much leſ noble Idea of the Phoenicians from 
y Sanchoniathan than from the Author of the Book of 
1. Chronicles and Kings; by whom in the Days of Solo- 
aic mon they are repreſented to be a-wiſe and good People 
ne vader Hyram their King, who with the Friendſhip and 
d; Pety of a Patriarch anſwered Solomon in Writing, and 
rs WY fent him a Man ſkilled in all the Art of Engraving F. 

of The firſt mention of writing, we find among the Aſ- 
ry WI fyrians and Babylonians, is in the Reign of Hezekiah, 
King of Judah, who received a Letter from the King 
1X of Aſſyria, and read it; alſo another from the King of 
„Babylon: 1 But in what Character either was writ we 
„ bare no Intimation, Walton |}|| would infer, that Let- 
0 | F 2 ters 
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ters were in uſe among the Aſſyrians and Chaldeans even 
before the Time of Abraham merely from what is faid 
of their being ſkilled in Aſtrology and Aſtronomy; and 
that hence Abraham became an Aſtrologer, 'Aſtrond. 
mer, and what not. Now ſuppoſing the Account of Cal. 
liſthenes, with regard to Chaldean Obſervations. in A.. 
tronomy, ever ſo true; yet why muſt they. neceſſarily 
know Writing, becauſe they did the Stars? Mi 
they not have their Bulls and their Bears without Let- 
ters? They might very poſſibly underſtand ſomethingof 
Sculpture, the making of Images, and even in Painting 
might repreſent Things and Actions in the manner of re- 
preſentative Symbols; they might too make uſe of cer«/ 
tain Lines and Diagrams by which to deſcribe geographi- 
cally Parts of the Earth, nay the Circles and Courſes oſ 
the celeſtial Orbs, with certain Calculations of the Num- 
bers as well as Motions of the heavenly Bodies; it was 
eaſy and natural enough to invent Repreſentations for the 
Objects of Sight, what they ſaw, but not ſo for the Sounds 
in Language, which are taken. in with —_—— 
the Ear: Vet it is ſaid “, that Ptolomy made great 
tor Writings and Aſtronomical Obſervations among the 
Chaldeans, but that after all his Enquiries he found 
none earlier than the famous Era of Nabonaſſar. In 
the Reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus lived the true Bero- 
ſus, by Birth a Babylonian, by Profeſſion Prieſt, and 
the Author of a Work treating of the Chaldean Anti- 
quities, ſome Fragments of which are given by Joſe- 
phus + : But Beroſus wrote in Greek. The Language 
commonly called Chaldean, ſpoke in Aſſyria and Chal» 
dea is in 2 Kings xix. 14. Dan. ii. 2. and elſewhere 
called M2108, Aramitiſb; but rendered Syriac, in Con- 
f 5 : tra- 


dee Cenſorinus de Die Nat. Pref. Chron. Gr. p. 6. Syncellus 
P- * Sir John Marſham Can. Chron. p. 505. 
+ In Hiſt. of Ant. & Cont. Ap. 


£1] 
tadiſtintion to that ſpoke in Judea, and called rp 
ſewiſh, Now whatever might be the Character in uſe 


iſh Captivity, it ſhould · ſeem to have been either the 
jery fame with that uſed among the Jews, or at leaſt 
rery ſimilar to it, ſeeing that, and the Language was 
readily underſtood by Hezekiah and his Nobles. Some 
ue ready to ſuppoſe, that the Aramitiſh Character was 
the ſame with that called Samaritan, not that called the 
Hebrew. Buxtorf and others ſay, that the Samaritan 
zz well as Hebrew Character was in uſe among the Jews 
to the Time of Ezra, the firſt for common Purpoſes, the 
ſecond for ſacred, therefore called WR, and not be- 
cauſe of Aſſyrian Extraction; and that Ezra rejected the 
damaritan Character, which was called nay, . becauſe 
uſed by thoſe beyond the River; and retained the He- 
brew only for common as well as ſacred: uſe. 

If this be true, as it is aſſerted to be by Buxtorf in 
his profeſſed - Diſcuſſion of this Point “, one would 
think it ſhould take off the Force of all Arguments 
drawn from Shekles in favour of the Samaritan being 
the original Character, without the Suppoſition that thoſe 
dhekles are forged. This Diſpute hath been managed 
with great Heat and Diverfity of Opinion. Sca- 
lyer + and Druſivs are ſo contident, the Samaritan 
b the Original, that they look upon all thoſe who. hold 
the contrary! Opinion as half- learned, ignorant Aſſes, 
whom nothing can convince. One Comfort is, that 
which ever: is the true Opinion neither of them is eſſen- 
tal to Salvation, or the Belief of the Scriptures; and it 

| 18 

* Intituled, de Literarum'Hebraicarum genuina antiquitate ; ſee 
alſo Joſ. de Voiſin in his Obſervations on the Prom. to R. Martin's 
Pugio Fidei. Hottinger de nummis Orientalium. | 
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is very hard that Men cannot differ in Forms and * 
monies without hating and abuſing one another, How, 


ever I beg alſo to give my Opinion and Reaſons withoy 
The 


giving Offence in favour of the preſent Hebrew. 
Jews as it ſhould ſeem could not poſſibly ther 
Character for the Chaldean for the following Reaſons, 

1ſt, They would be kept from ſuch an Action by: 
natural Attachment to their own La and Wri 
and by the Averſion they had to the Gentile: World in 
general, but in particular to that Nation, to which iche) 
were in Bondage, which had deſtroyed their Liberty 
their honoured Temple and beloved City. 

2. The imbibed and in a manner natural Fear of is 
curring the Curſe, that was threatened by God to them, 
in caſe they changed or added to their Law, would bes 
Reſtraint upon them. It ispoſitively aſſerted, that God 
writ the Law, called the Fen Commandments with his 
own Finger; that. is, he was the ſole Author of that 
Writing. Can it then be conceived with the leaſt 
ty, they would not preſerve that Character, and that they 
would part with it for another, that of their Enemies 

3. If the Jews had been diſpoſed, or forced to borrow 
the Character of their Maſters, and to carry back with 
them on their Return into their own Land ſo indelible a 
Mark of Captivity ; yet it may be thought impoſſible 
for them to do it : They could not expreſs the' Sounds 
and grammatical Variations in their own ge 
that of another, unlefs the Number of Letters and then 
Power in both Languages were exactly alike; which it 
is not eaſy to believe, much leſs poſſible to probe. Let 
any one attempt to expreſs the Sounds in his own Lan- 
guage exactly by the Characters of another, and he wil 
ſoon conceive the Trouble, Confuſion and Im m_ 


for the Jews to have done it, How had it uo 
| | 
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(ble to preſerve the Roots in that Perfection, with that 
Simplicity and Diſtinction, in which they now appear? 
To have writ the Language as jt was then or at any 
Time pronounced would have occafioned infinite Con- 
fuſion. Suppoſe you were to hear a Jew pronounce a 
ew Hebrew Words, and write them in Engliſh Cha- 
ncters, then give them to the Jew ſo writ ; would not 
he, do you think, be as much puzzled to read and un- 
lerſtand them as you was to write them? Or on the 


fn, rough, firength, or a thouſand others, and expreſs 
them in Hebrew Characters; and a wild Arab will un- 
derſtand them as well as an Engliſhman, In ſhort, the 


the Eye, and of ſuch geometrical Proportion, beyond 
prejudice one at firſt Sight to believe it ſuperior to hu- 


Cod, abſolutely an Original, of which all others are 
only Copies, particularly the Samaritan. 

The Arabians, it is ſaid, had neither Letters nor Mo- 
numents much earlier than the Time of Mahomet. The 
Characters now called Syriac, Aſſyrian, Armenian, Ethi- 
opic and Perſic are all of late Diſcovery : The preſent 
Character of the Armenians is attributed to the Inventi- 
on of Chryſoſtom ; far before his Time they uſed the 
Greek Character. | | 

Under Alexander, when the Language and Letters 
of the Greeks prevailed as extenſively as their Arms, 
then it was that the Egyptians began to uſe the Greek 
Character; the Inhabitants of Coptus indeed introduced 
lme little Variation in their Form, together with the 
Addition of eight Letters ; hence the Coptic Character 
ad Language. Before the Time of Alexander we find 
: among 


contrary, let the Jew hear an Engliſhman pronounce ' 


Beauty of the Hebrew Character itſelf, ſo pleaſing to 
any other in the World after all Improvements, would 


man Invention; that it was deſcribed by the Hand of 


(6400 "A 
among the Egyptians no evident Remains, of of V Wik 
properly ſpeaking, that is to ſay, in Alpha beticg 
rafters, For as to the Method of ex preting 8 
Sculptures and Forms of Animals, ca hed os Tape 
or Hieroglyphics, that is, ſacred Characters, applied to 
their Religion, and, as Sir John Marſham 8 ingemuguly 
conjectures, the Cauſe of that monſtrous, Worſhip paid 
to Animals and other Things; theſe been 
very early in uſe among the Egyptians and 50 
tions, can with no ſort of Propriety be looked u upon a3 
Writing, becauſe conſiſting not of Letters, Words, and 
Syllables which conſtitute written Language. Hig * 
phics more properly come under the Denomination 9 of te- 
preſentative Symbols than any Species of Writi 
they denote not ſingle Letters and Words, me Ti 
themſelves and Sentences, as among the Chineſe [I 
is well known, ſaith, Lord Bacon, P in Ching, 5 
other mote Eaſtern Provinces they uſe at this Day 2 
tain real not naminal Characters, to expreſs not 
or Words, but Things and Notions ;, inſomuch tha 

merous Nations, though of quite different Lang 
yet agreeing in the Uſe of theſe Characters, hold 
reſpondence “: So Web faith +, The Chinese A 
as many Characters as there are Things, -— and, that 
their Records are written from Age to Age i in not, alpha- 
betary, but ſignificative Characters,” Thus it may be 
ſaid — Story of the Fire of London is written on, the 
Monument. 

It is ſaid indeed, that other Figures beſide Hicrogy- 
— have been found i in Egypt on ſome antient mr 

* 


§ Can. Chron. p. 38. | 8 
* Sect. 16. + From Martinius, Kercher, and other 


Writers, in his Eſſay on the Chineſe being the primitive Language, 
p. 188, 192. | 
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83 © 
of Marble and Braſs, but at the ſame Time it is con- 
ſeſſed that theſe Figures carry not the leaſt Reſemblance 
to Letters, and are altogether unigtelligible. Herodo- 
s was born à few; Years before Xerxes, invaded 
Greece ſome time after the :Babyloniſh Captivity, and 
wrote near 1 50 Years before Manetho, a Prieſt and 
Writer in the Reign of Ptolomy , when he viſited 
Egypt, the Prieſts appear not to produce to him any 
written Records; they tell him a Heap of idle Stories of 
their being the firſt in Exiſtence, the firſt who found 
out the Meaſure. of the Vear, gave Names and paid 
Worſhip to the Gods; of their having lived for ſeveral 
thouſand Vears under the Dominion of their Gods Pan, 
Hercules, Orus, down to Menes their firſt mortal King: 
They ſhew him a Set of. ſtrange Figures of Men and 
Animals, but no written Hiſtory of Kings, of their Ac- 
tions in Peace or War, though they told him, that 
Menes was ſticceded by 330 Kings, none of them doing 
any thing memorable except Moeris and his Suc- 
cefſor, the famous Seſoſtris , ſuppoſed by ſome to be 
the Scripture $hiſhak, who in the fifth Year of Reho- 
boam came up againſt Jeruſalem, * Now had the Egyp- 
tan Prieſts antiently known alphabetical Writing, it is 
moſt natural to conclude, they would have had eſta- 
liſhed. Records, and Herodotus the Curioſity of learning 
the Characters in which they were writ. Herodotus 
indeed ſpeaking of the Egyptian Cuſtoms: in Oppoſi- 
ton to the Grecian, ſaith, The Egyptians had two 
vrts of Letters, the one ſacred, the other popular, and 
that they were writ from right to left; alſo that Seſoſ- 
tis. ſet up certain Pillars, and inſcribed on them the 
Names and Countries of ſome People, that he had con- 
giered,” If. Herodotus ſhould he here thought to ſpeak of 
WE, fr G an 


an alphabetical Character, in no fort hier apr eben 
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the Egyptians at that Time had in u 
then it ſhould ſeem to be the Phoenician or 1 or 
becauſe ſo writ, from the right Hand to the left; 105 
here wh may admit the Ti cltimdfy 6 ww Lacan. 0 
Phoenice primi, fame ſi N aul. 15,0/ 
Manſuram rudibus vocem ſignare öguris: BY 
Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere diblos.... 


Noverat, & ſaxis tantum volucteſque feræquè 11565 
Sculptaque firvabent magicas animalia linguas,” * 


e 

Manetho talks vf one Thath, Thouth, Theuth ar 
Thoith, the firſt Mercury, as of old the Inventot of 
Letters among the Egyptians; but when this /Thoth 
lived, what he was, whether a God or Man, or to nſe 
Plato's Words, tire eo; tre fires dug, no body knows 
eth. Socrates in Plato's Phedon faith, I have heard 
at Naucratis in Egypt that one of the antient Gods calls 
ed Theuth, firſt found out Numbers, 1 Al- 
tronomy and Letters.“ Artaphanes cited by Euſebius , 
faith, ** Whom the Hebrews call Moſes, the Greek 
Ryle Muſæus, and the Egyptians Mercury or [Theath/!! 

8 emens Alexandrinus + maketh mentiog of three kinds 
ians in his Time, 
the firſt of which, he faith, was called irrouyga@un, 
2 ;. 20, iegoypapparite, uſed by the Prieſts — 
ſacred Subjects; zd, dg ονν hieraglyphical: But 
Whether the firſt and ſecond ſort were of antient r 
modern Date, he doth nat ſay ; moſt likely the latter, 
of which there are ſeveral Specimens in Montfaucon. 
Clemens, Kircher and others talk much of the 


tian learning, though wy make out little or nothing; 
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ind leſs than nothing can be collected from the Storys 
in Herodotus. What Figure do the Egyptians make in 
the ad Book, where the Men are ſaid to act as Women, 
nd the Women as Men? Among his Storys what look- 
eth moſtly towards Science, — imperfectly even 
this, is the Eg Year, conſiſting of 12 Thirty-day 
Months with an Epact of five Days, in all 36 Days; 
5 fanh Herodotus, from Obſet vation of the hea= 
ay Bodys f. This kind of Vear he mentioneth in 
rence of the Grecian, which was lunar and requir- 
ed he Intercalation of a thirteenth Month, As to the 
Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul, which Hero- 
dotus faith “ the Egyptians firſt maintained, rel di x 
th * Tre Nye Aiydeſe ine} ira, dg yd v Ave 
i, by his Account it appeareth to be no other than the 
rifling Tranſmigration of Pythagoras which he moſt 
likely learned of the Egyptians, and taught it in Italy. 

Their Buildings indeed, thoſe called Pyramids, and the 
Labyrinth may be looked upon as ſtanding Marks of 
Power and Art, though ſcarcely of Elegance and Taſte ; 
neither is there any Certainty about their Antiquity. 
Sabo F ſaith, when he was in Egypt, he ſaw vaſt 
Houſes, which in times paſt had been inhabited by 
Prieſts, who were ſaid to be ſkilted both in Aſtrolo- 
9 ard Philoſophy ; but that in his Time, theſe Sci- 
ences were ſo diſuſed, that ſcarce one | could be 
found knowing in them : all that their Priefts could do 
was to enutnerate to ſtrangers their religious Rites, 
Hence we may be induced to conclude, whatever might 
de the Science of the iahs before the Tune of 
Moſes, that is to ſay, in the Days of Abraham and Jo- 
leph, who is ſaid to have taught their Senators Wiſ- 


dom, there appear r very few Remains of 


ture 
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| ( 44 ) 
true Learning long Time after its great Loſs in dhe h. 
ſtruction of the Firſt» born, and of Pharaoh with his Natles 
in the Red-ſea: there was little or no Revival of real Laarg- 
ing in Egypt till about the Reign of Solomon, and {raw 
thence down to that of Ptolomy Philadelphus, Who fe 
voured a School and erected a large Library at Alexay- 
dria, and among his Collection of Books is ſaid to han 
er the ſacred Volume of the Old Teſtament, - tran(- 
ated into Greek by 72 Jews, which Tranſlation .from 
thence hath been called the Septuagint. Solomon, | whoſe 
Reign may be looked upon as the Auguſtan Age of the 
Jews, married Pharaoh's Daughter, which brought; on 


ter this, about the Time of the Babylonuth 
many of the Jews fled into Egypt, when the Prophet 
Jeremiah himſelf was carried there “; under Alexander 
the Jews bad been particularly favoured ; the Septuagint 
Tranſlation made its Appearance in Egypt before the 
Hiſtory of Beroſus and Manetho ; and thus Egypt might 
begin to make a conſiderable Figure in Literature. 
Of all European Nations, and indeed of the E 
ſtern, except the Hebrews and Phoenicians, the moſt 
Inquiſitive ſeem to have been the Greeks, as well as che 
moſt Eminent for Proofs of the early Uſe of Letten. 
It is in general agreed among Writers, that the Greeks 
received the Art of Writing from the Phoenicians by 
Cadmus, who is ſuppoſed by ſome to have lived about 
the Time of Joſhuah ; by others, of Othniel, and en 
of Samuel; and that before the Age of Cadmus, tie 
Greeks were in a ſtrict as well as figurative Senſe ili 
terate. The firſt Account of this Affair, and therefote 
the moſt to be relied upon is given by Herodotus 
Certain, Ph oenicians, faith he, that came with Cade 
cc mus, 
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mus, brought into Greece many Arts and Sciences, 
« nay even Letters; which in my Opinion, were not 
« known to the Greeks before this Time.“ It is alſo 
firmed by him, That at firſt the Greeks uſed the 
« yery ſame Letters as the Phoenicians themſelves under 
« the Name of Sni yeapupara, and that for ſome 
time the Ionians were the only People who introdu- 
t ced any Change into them: hence the Diſtinction 
of Alrixa & Ibn, yeapmare, Moreover, he faith, © I 
« aw myſelf at Thebes in Beotia, which was the Seat 
« of Cadmus and his Followers, in the Temple of 
Apollo the Cadmeari Letters, engraved on three Tri- 
„ pods.“ Now . ſome Men are pleaſed to look upon 
this Account as in a Manner fabulous, that there was no 
ch Perſon as Cadmus to conduct the Phoenicians into 
Greece, but that by it is meant only the eaſtern Nation 
fom the Hebrew Word 57> ; as in Homer * the The- 
bans are called Kad, Kade, and in the Bible +" 
he Inhabitants about the Land of Canaan are called the 
vos of p the Eaſt, and 521 Kadmonites: Vet 
this doth not at all invalidate the Teſtimony of Hero- © 
dotus, which is equally true as to its Matter and Sub- 
ſtance, namely, that the Greeks did actually receive - 
their Letters the Phoenicians. It ſeemeth to be an 
agreed Truth among the Greeks, that Letters were not 
the native Growth of Greece; Plato | faith, © We re- 
* ceived Letters & Gag0dpw,” But what is Confirmation 
of this to a Degree of abſolute Certainty, even to the E- 
vidence of Senſe, is that Similitude, Order and Name 
diſcernible to this Day between the Greek Letters, the 
Phoenician and Hebrew); as will appear from Inſpection 
of the following Alphabets, collected from Montfau- 
con's Palaiographia. ning Al- 
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Cadmus, or whoever firſt introduced Letten — 
the Greeks, is faid to have brought only 16, namely, 
Ara NNO YE r, and that 8 others were added fome- 
time afterwards, four by Palamedes, namely; &, f, ©, X. 
and four, Z IV n by Simonidesz ſome ſay they were added 
by Cadmus Mileſius, and others by Epicharmus: But by 
what genuine felted only 161 by what Proof ; is it ſald, that 


the Greeks at firſt uſed only 16 Letters? How allo i is uy — 
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ent with the aſſerdion of Herodotus, that the Greeks af. 
t uſed the ſame Letters as the Phoenicians? Nay, how 
zi agreeable to Reaſon, that they ſhould be able to ex- 
all the fimple Sounds'in their Language by only 16 
araters, umleſs ſome Characters ſtood: for two or. 
e Sounds Palamedes and the others might indeed 
6 . to an Alteration of the Letters; which ſhould 
em to be the Caſe: For Herodotus ſaith, that after»: 
ads they underwent a Change both in their Forux 
nd Sound; which appeareth ＋ be ſo in Fact by Va- 
ety of Inſcriptions and: the modern Alphabet. The 
ks at firſt not only uſed but writ Letters like the 
| brews fröm right to left; but afterwards they writ | 
s the/ Edtogtans now do, from left to right: This 
would naturally occaſion a Turn and Change in the Let- 
en. Beſides, as their Maſters, the Hebrews:and Phoe-: 
icians themſelves varied their Letters both in Pronunei- 
tion and Writing, it is no wonder that the Like ſhodld _ 
e done by their Pupils; who might alſo attempt to al- 
r them from other Motives, ſuch as, to have Letters 
bought their own--Property and Invention, or ta ſuit 
dem to their own Proſunclation. The Greeks indeed: 
ent a Step further; they encreaſed the Alphabet, and 
hanged its Order, which the Hebrews never did. For 
thbough they gave different Sounds to ſome Letters; or; 
ather interchanged thoſe of the like Organ, as), b, 1 
nd v, p Fand p, & 5 and sb; yet they made no uſe of 
liferent LY. But theGrieks did, as F, v, 1, o, « 
for yand ; U, ꝙ for g; and milſapplied others, as E for 
« inſtead: of , U ſimply; » for the Tenuis d only in- 
lead of the Aſpirate 2, and I for ws. Plato calleth 
Z river vba A breathing, ſpirituous Letter; 
meaning by it perhaps, chat it was the Aſpirate 45 
lence the Latin — be led to . the ſpiritus 
* Alper 
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Aſper and Lenis in many Greek Words by S; thy 
it fex, ira ſeptem, vg ſuper, ier ſerpo, ] ſi ], 
Greek too the £. ſeemeth often to have fell into the har 
Aſpirate ch, that is, ge, je, and ſometimes perhaps i 
to ab, the French je: Hence the Latins writ gie jygp 
jungo, Gy jugum, Guy majus, Gus jovis; but the 
Italians, giungo, giogo, maggiore; the Saxon g ise 
actly in Figure the Greek 6. From the ſame Ca 
the Greeks might be led to change & into 8, as, ts, 
duc, det, juſt as we inſert d and t before this Sound in 
grudge, lodge, fatal, feteb; in ſhort, as Plato can- 
plaineth in Cratylus, their Writers, particularly the 
Poets, attending to Sound and their. own Fancys mom 
than to Truth, Regularity and Derivation, threw out 
changed or added Letters in ſuch Manner, that in ma. 
ny Words it is impoſſihle to come at their origin aud 
preciſe Meaning. ow 
It is obſervable by Inſcriptions, that from the Time 
of the Peloponneſian War to the Beginning of the Ro- 
man Empire the Form of the Greek Letters, were much 
the. fame; but that afterwards, particularly near. the 
Time when tlie Greeks were 6anquered by the Romany, 
certain Letters aſſume a new Form, as may be ſeen in 
Montfaucon “, and judged of. from the modern. &. 
phabet. By theſe and many other injudicious Changes 
the Greek Alphabet might become fa imperfeR, aß we 
find it. eee 2 na et 
The moſt antient Greek Writings according to 
Euſebius from Joſephus + are the Laus of Droca, 
a little before the Perſic War under Xerxes; nor till 
about this Time, it is ſaid, did the Greeks. commence 
writing Books, of which the oldeſt now extant are 
thoſe of Homer and Herodotus, the one called the = 
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thet of Petty, and the other of Hiſtory. Vet oſe- 

us and others contend, that Homer, — lived we 
fore Herodotus, as he himſelf teſtißeth, about 4 
Teats, did not wits but only ſung his Phems like Ore 
pheus, Muſeus and other Bards of old to the People in 
the Streets, who learnt to repeat them by Heart; and 
that they were cominitted to Writing in the Order we 
now have them by others long after his Death. How 
true this may be we cannot ſay; but this we have Cer- 
tainty of, that the Greeks derived their Letters from 
che Phoenicians, without any Points of Doubt except 
the Time and Perſon, when and by whom Letters were 
firſt brought into Greece. 

That Italy, into which from O is a very eaſy 
Tranſition, derived Inhabitants and Letters from hence 
; certain, and as much an agreed Point, as that Greece 
did from Phoenicia ; but here again the Circumſtances 
in Diſpute are the Time and Perſon. Pliny and his 
ape Solinus give this Honour to the Pelaſgi, and in 
particular to Evander and his Mother, Nicoſtrata, who 
from her writing Verſes is ſaid to be allo called Carmenta 
or Carmentis. Evander, profugus ex Peloponneſo 
renerabilis'vir miraculo literarutn & mater venerabilior 
divinitate credita — ® The moſt antient Characters 
made uſe of in Italy are ſaid to be the Tuſcan, which 
were writ and read from Right to Left; as may be ſeen 
in Dempſter and Fabtetti's Antiquitys : Thus is expreſſed 
AH HRCUL Pliny+ and Tacitus% both obſerve, 
that the Latin Letters are very ſimilar to thoſe of the 
antient Greeks ; and indeed with regard to Form no- 
thing can be 'more like than moſt of them, though ſome 


are at Preſent very unlike in Power, Name and Order, 
The 
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The Latin G, K, Q are plainly the Greek G, K, CA 
in the preceding Alphabet; C the Hebrew g or half R. 
G is ſaid not to have been in uſe till after the fir 
Punic War, C till then ſupplying the Place of «and 
7, being a Letter cognate to them: Thus on the to- 
lumna roſtrata of Duillius “ Maceftratos, leciones, U. 
tacinenſes, pucnando, afterwards writ Magiftratos, \ yi. 
ones, Carthaginenſes, pugnando: So they writ Cieus, 
Eurculio or Gneus, Gurgulio, Hence it fhould' Torn, 
that among the Romans C had the Sound of y and u be- 
fore e and i, as well as before a, o, u, not of f and 
given by the Engliſh, or of ch and / by the'ltalians, 
Hence too were writ mancupium or mancipium, dun- 
pium or aucipium, where they donbtleſs pronounttd e 
as we do in Sceptic, Sceleton, Scheme z and if c before 
e, i was always pronounced as & or x, it would 
that confuſion, which is occaſioned by our Pronuncli- 


tion in Variety of Words, ſuch as cenfus and ſenſus, tier 
and fiſer, cygni and fignt, cædo and edo, cana and bens; 
From the like Affinity they were led frequently to write 
either c or qz thus, cum or quum, tus or quis, ell 
cintus or quintus, fi cis for fi quis; and in many other 
Words produced by antient Grammarians, 80 alſo ate 
writ cor #; & indeed is ſeldom uſed by the Latin und 
is ſaid to have been laterly introduced by one'Salyfius'sr 
Salvius, a —_— 4 1 Vn 
X again is plainly the Greek x or « in Shape, though 
what — its Wound is not ſo plain. It may be inferred 
from the Word EXFOCIONT for effugiunt on the 
Duillian Column, that it had antiently, at leaſt ſome- 


times, an aſpirate Sound ; afterwards it fell into a Com- 


_=_ of cs or gs, and was frequently fo writ, as digit for 
dixi t. | 


0 


See Gruter, or Walton Prol, 
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C came in Uſe among the Greeks for 8, perhaps as 
half of 8; it was called by the Dorians ca, by the Io- 


nians 0:ype:. Whether e among the Romans ever fell 


into the Sound of „ it is hard to ſay; If we con- 


ſider thoſe, who wrote in Greek on the Roman Af- 
faits, we may be induced to belieye the contrary ; for 
they expreſs c by a, ſometimes by y as in Caius Czar, 
yaus xaivag, vin, not as now pronounced, caivzp, ci 
C might ſometimes, though ſcarcely always as the Ita- 
lans pronounce it, fall into its Aſpirate, that is, * into 
x; hence may be explained a Sort of Pun in Tully's Se- 
cond Book of Oratory : A Perſon ſaid to another, hav- 
ing an ill Smell about him, male olentem, Video me a 
te circumventri, pronounced hircum veniri, I ſeem to 
have a Goat near me: So Kyrk, Cyrich and Church 
from xv, that is, the Lord's Houſe, by a Change 
of the two x into ch. From the above Obſervations and 
Variety of others, which might be added, it is very ap- 
parent that the Latins borrowed Letters from the Greeks; 
though in the ſame, if not more imperfect Manner and 
with greater Miſapplication than the Greeks did from 
the Phoeniclans. 

Very few Traces of Letters are found among other 
Europeans till after the Introduction of Chriſtianity, Be- 
fore this Period as well as ſince the moſt memorable for 


Literature ſeem to have been the Britons and Gauls ; ' 


who, as we learn from Ceſar in his Commentaries, made 
uſe of the Greek Character, though whether the Mo- 
dern or the Antient we know not: All he faith is, that 
after his Conqueſt of the Helvetians, ** In their Tents 
« were found ſome Tablets inſcribed with Greek Let- 
« ters ſetting forth the Names of ſuch as were able to 
© bear Arms.“ In caſtris Helvetiorum tabulæ repertæ 
ſunt literis grecis a quibus in tabulis nomina- 

2 tim 


(52) 
tim ratio gonfecta erat, qui numerus domo exiſſet atm, 
qui arma ferre poſſent ® and That the ki 


who had the chief direction in all matters, civ 
as religious, made uſe of the Greek letters on all o 
ſions, except in delivering their doctrines and 4 
verſes; which they inſtructed their Pupils in, but 
thought not proper to make common by 60 6 4. 
them ta writing.“ neque fas eſſe exiſtimant ea 
mandare, quum in reliquis fere publicis 1 rati- 
onibus græcis literis utantur, + + Io deed on a > 
ſion he ſaith with ſome ſeeming contradiction, I. 
he writ a letter to Q. Cicero græcis literis to prevent hi 
deſigns being diſcovered by the Gauls: 4 But 

erhaps is reconcileable by alleging, that grace liters 
— mean the then modern greek language and charadter, 
neither of which might be intelligible to the Gaul, 
who might only know the uſe of the antient more 
ſimilar to the Phoenician ; of which have been diſco- 
vered ſome Specimens on Coins among their neigh» 
bours, the Spaniards, || 

Thus have we gone in ſearch of alphabetical writing 

over ſome of the Eaſtern Kingdoms, the mor remark» 
able for learning: and it plainly appeareth, t 
as well as mankind began here; bak aroſe 1 h 8 
and travelled as it were with the Sun into the Weſt * 


elne of the Hebrews and Pibber 


L. 2. 8.20. 7. L 6. 8.13. e SI 5 
| See Mahudel ſur les monnoyes antiq ne Ma 
las medallas deſconoſeidas Eſpaniolas par Led & Ae 
loghi ſopra le medaglie. 

For this information as alſo for the hint in 2 7. conderninꝶ concerning! 
Eolic digamma I am. obliged to th& Revd; Dr.;Petingals; 7 
is to be haped will foon favour the world with ſeme curious di 5 


ſitions, tending to ſhew in a new way, that the derivation of Jan 
guage and Tnowieuge was as originally from the Eaſt, SIS a FO" 
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DISSERTATION the Second. 
eee Nn 

The changes of Sounds in pronunciation; 
how far they may be imitated in Writing; 
and what are the chief cauſes of variation 
eps 


* — — 8 — — 


On the changes of Sounds in pronuncia- 
tion, and how far they may be imitated 
W 


" Interchange of Sounds unwartily introduceth that of Lei- 
tert; and this, the change and loſs of a Language. 
H E inconveniences from languages, faith 
the Author of Reflections upon Learning, 
are two; their variety and mutability: 
K Both which are originally and chiefly 
ki mA Owing to a variableneſs in Pronunciation. 
Unity of pronunciation, could it have been preſerved 
p . m 


Part iſt, P-. 11. 
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f ented mutabili 7 and CON 
ſequently the variety of Lago ages, — labour I; 
learning them ; But this it was le to do, Lt 
any one confider the nature and formation of. x 
ſounds, their affinity, the difference of in 
_ Perſons ; and he will eaſily apprehe 
hange muſt happen in Theory ; let him _— 
language with another, or wit itſelf in different 
log he will ſee, that a change hath ha in 
A Change, conſidering the _ capſes of it, ® in un. 
avoidable in pronunciation; which if followed in writing 
will produce a change alſo in language; Vet there f 
no neceſſity, that writing ſhould follow pronunciation, 
Uſe and fathion may be admitted as the Jus & ur. 
ma loquend: the law and rule of ſpeaking, but not « 
writing; becauſe if writing be ſuffered to follow pro- 
nunciation, where is Orthography, and what will be⸗ 
come of Language itſelf? A Language mult in the na- 
ture of things be conſidered as conſiſting of certain 
Themes, Radixes or Roots. Now as pronunciation/is 
continually on the flux, unſtable as water, ſo alſo muſt 
2 language, if writ as pronounced; ſcarce two perſons 
would write alike : This would introduce uncentginty 
in Qrthography, confuſion in the Roots; and theſe, 
change, ignorance and loſs of a 190p- 
poſe for inſtance in the Engliſh words An, reign, 
feign, benign, doubt, debt, fabtil, judge, judgement, the 
and 6, which are mute in the pronunciation, 
therefore omitted in writing; thus, Ane, rein ot rain, 
or fain, benine, dout, det, ſuttle, juge : what wou 
the conſequence but the ignorance of ther preciſc 
meaning and derivation from the Latin figao, rem, 


Ango, benignus, „ debitum, ſubtilis, yudex, . 
| cium* 


in Speech, would have 


® See part 1ft, p. 8. 
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dum ſo gb In migh, Agb, Inu, 
wer n N to the guttural eh in the Saxon ſucbton, ficbs, 
laben; # In know — — of rather 9ww , in con» 
m, p in rerrpt, and — in congerph, from com- 
ins, reeeprum, concenrum y 4 in %% from inſuls, und 
kiters in many other words, which are preſet ved in 
writing, thang either rn or manga in pro- 
nunciation, 

Letters moſt laple to inter are thoſe of the 
jle Organ; moſt —— lay, letters of the ſame 
Organ, Which certainly is : for letters of the 
kme Organ would be exactly the nie in ſound, le 
ms therefore judged more proper to fay, © * 
poaching neareſt in formation, ot of the like organ 
meaning by it, as it is eaſy to fee, not letters merely of 
the Tongue and Lips, which is all that is commonly 
neant by it; but letters of the —_—— lips in _ 
ituations. O en eil or l b 

Of the vocal ſounds, as their e ani affinity * 
yeateſt, ſo is'their liableneſs to change. Theſe moſt 
wtions have attempted to expreſs partly by more cha- 
ncters than four, and partly by compoundipg, inter- 

ing and doubling them: Hence er, oo, ea in 
Engliſh; the Latin 77 in aiiactm, matiam, trolium, 
ae, ai ob ei, as in here for hic; the Greek: as} u. 
and other di iphthongs, which occur ſo often in thoſe 
nd modern languages. . 

It is euſy to conceive; how moch the face of a Lan- 
Mage may be diſguiſed and altered by ſhifting only the- 
VYowels; omitting, inſerting and varying them ac- 
ording to the many changes they are ſubject to in 


heaking. 
Therefors 
Part 1ſt. p. 8, 11. Part iſt. p. 8, 9. 


in kemb or comb, | 


| 56 | 
Therefore in reducing words to their Radix 06-4f 
ſolute regard ſhould be paid to the Vowels, _. 
The Hebrews continued in the uſe of four Vowd 
only; yet to ſupply their various mutations and inſen 
with the Conſonants were forced to introduce ceptai 
Marks called Points, * whether from the firſt uſe 0 
Letters, or not till long after, no matter in the preſent 
caſe. Now though neither the uſe of more Charadter 
than four, nor the aſſiſtance of Points can: pretend t 
fix the Vowels with an abſolute and inyariable pyeci 
fion ; & yet undoubtedly the latet method was mon 
wiſely calculated not only to direct the pronunciation; 
but, what is of much greater conſequence, to preſery; 
the language itſelf : Had Hebrew been writ as pro 
nounced by the Points, it is eaſy to ſee, that its wore 
muſt have been much lengthened and compounded; the 
Serviles indiſcernible, the Roots confuſed and the fig 
nification obſcured, not to ſay the whole 


changed and rendered unintelligible ; whereas now it ;.; 
determination than perhaps even any ae in „ 
the world, dead or living. . 
nunciation in writing may be ſo altered from ur 

to become new, and rendered ſo vague in its 
appearance of being barbarous, and to the N 
neration are ſcarce intelligible: This was remarkably 


may in general be decyphered with more Te | 
Thus we ſee, a Laoguoge only. by following 
ing, that books writ even but 100 Years paſt have 
the caſe 1 in Latin and. Greek, 4 and is 10 eee 
Engliſh 


* See part iſt. p. 17. $ The German and Pogue Jr Jew 
pronounce Hebrew very differently ; ; and Chriſtians, who 
Grammars, differ from both. 

"+ As witneſs the Salian Verſes, ſaid to be compoſed by Numa, Wl we: 


and mentioned by Quint. Orat. inſt, lib. 1. cap. 6. as unintellighte > 
ev 
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Eogliſh and Frene h who * ſubverted their Lan- 
age by writing at they pronqunce; Perhaps no 
15 


uropean langu 
bbich is plainly owin 


change Neg that of the — Britons, called, the 


thors, Faro affirmeth furthet, „ that the langus 
of the Tit tans Which is that of the auls, is e 


ime; a ſtrange thing, & at ſo antlent a language ſhould 
now be ſpoken by the armoriè Btitons of France, and 
by the antient Britons of Wales. Theſe are the people, 
who have the honour to eme! the language of the 
poſterity of Gomer, Japhet's eldeſt ſon, and the nephew 
of hem.“ Men therefore who would deſtroy this 
famous language by diſcouraging the uſe of Welch bi- 
bles, ſurely muſt be thought never to have looked be- 
yond their own windows, never to have experienced 
the leaſt ſenſation of that pleaſure and conviction, which 
reſult from enquiries into real Antiquity. 

Pronunciation then might be left to take it's courſe, 
nary ever ſo much and ever fo often; but writing, as 
being the only preſervative of a language, ought to be 
kept to ſome ſtandard: Orthography ſhould be ſtea- 
dy, be made the guide to Orthoepy, or at leaſt a 
check upon it; and not Orthoepy be the guide to 
Orthography. Had ſuch a rule as this founded in rea- 
ſon and the nature of things been attended to in all 
writings, though it is eaſy to ſee that it required a 
knowledge equal to divine to be able to write words 
truly in the firſt Language; Poſterity would not have 
found ſo mbed _ oy 0 now do, in under- 

I. wo ' ſtanding 


even to the Prieſts; the Laws of the eee Tables collected by 
Fulvius Urſinus, and the columna roſtra in Walton's rolegomens : 
dee on the Greek Plato in Cratyl. 


* 


now in "Bling hath udergone leſs 

elch; 
theit having little or no 
communication with ot * fo , and but few Au- 


dige of above 4 * years 15 15 even to be 


N 
ſtanding FD The Etymology and meanif 
words * haye been more determinate, and a0 
ſtreams of knowledge traced with more certainty up 
to th ir fountain head. 

The Rule above muſt be allowed i general to be 
very juſt; which, i is ſufficient to ſay of any Rule. For 
as no Rule, at leaſt in an imperfect, changeable ſtate of 
things, can be conſidered as abſolute and without exxep- 
tion; ſo neither ſhould this: There are ſome bccafibn, 
on which a variation may be admitted to take place fo 
far as hot to introduce confuſion in the Root; for, the 
determining which ſome. characteriſtic letter or letters 
: ſhould ſtand fixed and invariable : For if 3 you injure the 
root, you ara Aer the tree and I ie $ branches, 
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The cauſes of variation in words, 


= HE cauſes of a change in writing, which ſeem 
require moſt conſideration, are theſe three 

Wer, -1 Euphony and DiſtinQion. | 
| - Quantity and the ſtreſs of the accent ſeem to 
ne great cauſe of change, particularly between the 
— I is obſerved, that in every language, if the 
ſtreis of the accent lengthen the Vowel in that Syllable, 
on which it is laid, the Vowels in the other Sylla- 
bles will of [courſe be often interehanged, namely, 
the _ and long vowels into the leſs open and 
. 2 gn: er oecur oontin ah in Fenn 
ation 
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ation in all languages, and in Latin frequently in wri- | 
ting, particular] in compounds; thus 4 in ſacro is | 
changed into e in conſerro; a in cads, Facio, jacia, ba- | 
he, maneo into i in accidit, Meir, comicit, cobibet ; 
again in premo, lego, tenes e is changed into i in com- | 
primit, colligit, continet, _ 

The ſhifting of the accent and its different ſtreſs 


ſeem to be . 1 in the Hebrew 
Aue which are chang fame word generally 
according to the i creaſe of i its ſyllables by the ſervile 
letters, and \ very. u nie here no 1 ich, increaſe is made; 
thus, 127 where the the meaſure is equable, but i in 217 the 
* F lable being long, the. 'two fuſt ſy Mables are thort 
ave a Ke and Sbevah, two mort Points; ſo 
92 der l mY A 0 $ ima apined that double Con- 


ſonants ar are e N e P tay as ola, 
2 r og 

— ny FO yin 
awer ha currat. ae 


CF, 63s 


ao o in 10 "alla; i dur] ma, littus, bitera be- 
ore the t two ih ae and are ſo pro- 
nounced by g 1 8 1 75 and the conſo- 


'ong. like the E. i reſt ing longer upon 
ſuch,yowels, and gently t ing, the ſucceeding.conſo- 


pant like as in br 12 ll;, Quantity may indeed 
be bo ag. BU Gul 05 2 conſonants 25 the 
| make a_vowe long Nele a fingle 


ant, b plication 1 is implied, of rather 
auſe 10 1 5 ble i in \promungiacions, 4 thus 


as Vogt: Of i rad 3 110 þ 

ee — 9 2 lib. J. 1,7 if yore | 

11 
Ae Jaces . Lib. 9 J. 486. 


te? 17 i ye f 


Here 


( bo 
Here i in  litora, and a; in alitibus are long Veſt * 
ſingle conſonant Juſt the ſame as if doubled. littors 
allittibus : The tame, alſo is obſervable ee i 
: Homer ; „ i 8 


1 3 CH, VO) 1 1 bon 
4 
w * 


_ —— 5 avròs 3 Hapia N rbug cen. 1 9 Som 
Were in N 18 long as if writ DO! like ciigen, 
It is plain, that in gengtal the doubling of conſonants 
in writing is owing to pronunciation. * The old! 
writers, we are told, ſeſdom or ever doubled conſonants 
in writing; ſo; in old Engliſh writers we meet with Jah 
Hal, al, cal, maner 7 fer, nat Pr Mull all, ci vin 
ner, en 

_..2dly. Achang el pa particular! between the Conſonant 
is occaſtotied' by: Euphotiy;” pboniæ Frama, that is, 
for the ſake of more agreeableneſs in Soünd. Thi 
ſimple ſounds in language do not all ſtrike the Ear with 
the ſame agreeable ſenſation; ſome are more pleaſing than 
others. The molt grateful ſounds ate the Vowels, be- 
cauſe they are capable.of producing tones the moſt Open 
and equal; for which reaſon A and E ate better to ſuſtain 
the' voice upon in ſinging than i i and u, 'whoſe 'ſounds 
being thinner and more' contracted ale leſs ſonor ou 
and hart nous. Amon the Conſpnants the mat 
agreeable | are I m, n; Men ecially n, un; ad- 
8 from” their ſrhooth, 7 copy > (Sun that — Gs 
named Liquids. 'The'"hexr a Feral art 

che; 6, F. The naſal y*ng 1 2 — 2 Is 
not, eſpecially as protoaiiced B 

it a much harder, twanging A5 — — ag ifm 
The We 3 and are ſomewhat unhar onious: But 
the 8. g, „e, a ape 30, Particularly 5 s, ſh and z 


carry 


e part 11. * 1. 
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| 6671) 
ary with them avey unpleaſant found like the hiſſing 
a ſerpent or a gooſe, and the buzzing of à Fly. 
Now then as the ſounds are in {; by themſelves 
pore or leſs agreeable to the Ear, ſo will they be in their 
mbinatians 3 and that language, whoſe words contain 
il the ſimple ſounds in due mixture and proportion, 
nuſt certainly be the moſt harmonious as well as tho 
moſt nervous. This ſhould ſeem to have been the caſe 
the Hebrew, when firſt ſpoken in its puritʒ. 


* 


In Engliſh the Sibilants and the aſpirate 9 h come too 


e aſpirate , expreſſed by ch; in Pollſh the aſpirates f 
dh occùr too often, and the Vowels too ſeldom; 
n French the naſal y is very diſagreeable, as in trnta- 


nounce theſe words offendeth the Eat like a perſon 
peaking through his noſe, or that hath loſt the palate of 
bs, mouth. The Italian indeed is v. hut at the 
kme time very much enfeebled by abounding with 
Vowels and the ſoft conſonants. Some are unwiſe 
mough to think the Welch a very harſh, diſagreeable 
language ; in which the variation of letters is very remark- 
ible, a good deal like as in Hebrew by the Points. The 
Greeks and. Latins ſeem to have ſtudied Euphony to a 
peat degree, not to ſay, perhaps too minutely: Hence 
nith them that frequent change among the Conſonants ; 
thus, rid vp for hehucha, egi for pippiPa, $4772 for ire frre, 
m{rarieryofprher changer: Je Latinthe changes are very 


ten; in German, the Sibilants (eſpecially 26, fr) and 


ton; rien, Bien, nonſieur. To hear a'Frenchman pro- 


5 ( 62) 
run, corruo; lego; rod, colligo, corrodo ; but cum þ 
moſtly mz changed into, u, as,747g0, conjungo. . 2 
Prepofition — expreſſed by 4 ws — 4 Wi 
by ab, before a Vowel ; by abs, before Verbs beginning 
with t, c, and by au before Verbs beginning with / 
and f being cognate letters; as, à me, ab 11h, teneo 2 
ahne, a fach, { ſub in ſaſtineo, ſuſtolle., fer 
aigferp, aufug io, for abfers, abfugio, | 3 3d, Some re 
poſitions and words drop their final conſonants, as m 
in trajicio, traduco, ignarus, for ingnarus, 7g fo 
medidies. Thus we have conſidered two cauſes of 
change, namely, Quantity and Euphony; o Ro t 
given only a few hints of each, neither of them beit 
ef any conſequence : But the third cauſe N 
more —— as being of very wa 
and extenſive ang in A 5 20 U TRE: 
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bs the variation wth for nile of Alle 

is meant that deflection or alteration in the w 

a word for the aſcertainipg of what is —— 

called its ſenſes or dfferent meanings, but ſhauld 
be called the different applications of a word; 


geflections diſtinguiſh Detivatives | from. Prin 1 
the Branches from the Root. ag „ . and 
"Theſe deflections we may wnBer' 60 ber of tho * 
kinds ; 1ſt. ſuch as in the Noun diſtinguiſh the femining pet, 
from the maſculme, the Plural from Ga Singular, a ny 


the caſes : ' 2dly. ſuch as in the Verb ſhew the Perlen 


* Mood and Tenſe : 3dly, thoſe which tc 


(63) 
granches from the Root. Letters, PP lied to theſe Pur- 
poſes, may in every language be co d as Serviles; 
which are prefixed, affixed, or inſerted. | 1 

Firſt, The deflections, which diſtinguiſh the Gender, 
Number, Declenſion and Caſes of a Noun, take place 
n the Termination: Thus in Engliſh eſs affixed form 
the feminine, as Lion, Lioneſs; and s, es, the plural, as 
Lon Lions, eburch churches : In Hebrew N aff. feminine, 
bY, N) plural, maſculine and feminine. The Latin and 
Greek variations called Declenſions and Caſes, itis very 
obſervable, are a contrivance more troubleſome than uſe- 
ful, If indeed the uſe of caſes could ſuperſede the uſe 
of Prepoſitions, this kind of diſtinction would be no leſs 
proper than beneficial, as it might leſſen the number of 
Particles, and conſequently the labour in learning thoſe 
unguages: But the Greeks and Latins being oftentimes 
forced to call in the aſſiſtance of Prepoſitions with the 
Caſes, theſe variations, which in ſome meaſure only, and 
not entirely- expreſs the relations of a noun without Pre- 
politions, F become a burden inſtead of a relief: For 
© Whereas in other languages you have only the Prepoſi- 
tons and their uſe before the Noun to learn, in Latin 
„ud Greek you have the variations of Declenſions and 
Caſes added needlefly to the Prepoſitions. This Diſtinc- 
tion therefore in Latin and Greek muſt be looked upon 
a Babel-confufion, rather às a blunder of art, if it did 
riſe from art, than an Eſtabliſhment of nature and real 
ingenuity. 7 112 

The Noun Adjective may be taken in two views, with 
ind without the Subſtantive; both indeed equally rati- 
onal and proper, though not equally fimple: If the Ad- 
ective be conſidered as intimately cont ected and agree- 
ng with the Subſtantive, then it may have deflections 

!!. . ĩ 


+ See part æd. p. 22 &c. t See part 2d. p. 24. 


ſtinctions are of real ſervice; becauſe they can always 


quentative and ampliſcative; expreſſed in other languages 
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anſwering the Gender, Number and Caſe of the Subſtan. 
tive; but if the adjective be confidered abſtractedly from 
the ſubſtantive, as partaking of no number nor ſex, the 
ic may remain unvaried. * This latter and more fumple 
uſage is conſtantly and regularly obſerved in Engliſh, and 
for the moſt part in Hebrew; which is more than c 
be {aid of the former in Latin and Greek, whete many 
adjectives in ſome Caſes have but one termination, and" 
in others but two; as felix vir, felix femina, felix-reg- 
num, felicis viri, feminæ & regni; idauuur dung, ivdpaual ym, 

Again; degrees of compariſon, which are in ſome fort 
amplifications in the adjective, eſpecially the ſaperlative 
degree, may be expreſſed three ways, by an adverb, afra 
and by a reduplication; thus in Latin valde miſer, miſerri« 

mus, miſere miſer mean the ſame, very miſerable. + 

2dly. There aredetlections belonging to the Verb, point- 
ing out Number, Perſon, Mood and Tenſe. Theſe too are 
moſtly affixed ; thus in Latin, o 1ſt. perſ. as ad. at zu 
ſing. amus 1ſt. atis 2d. ant zd. plu. in Greek « iſt. 
eig 2d. « 3d. ow 1ſt, ere 2d, er 3d, in Hebrew, m 1ſt, 

n 2d. 12 iſt. n 2d. ) 3d. | Now here the di- 


ſhew the accidents of a Verb, namely, Perſon, Num- 
ber, Mood and Tenſe without the help of Pronoum 
and auxiliary Verbs; in which reſpect the Hehrew, Greek 
and Latin are more conciſe than Engliſh : The Hebrew 
is peculiarly excellent in its Conjugation, called Hiphil 
and Hithpael ; by which, and doubling the Verb are 
expreſſed thoſe modifications, which for want of bet-W 
ter terms we have named franſitive, reciprocal, fre- 


®-Sce part 2d. p. 32. f See part 2d. p. 34. 2 See part 2d. p. 61. &. an 
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adverbs and different verbs. To theſe conjugation 
Hiphil and Hithpael is chiefly owing that wonderful 
onciſeneſs of the Hebrew; which without ſome ſuch 
iſtinction muſt have increaſed, its words to more than 
vuble the number, which now go to the compolition 
fthis truly divine Tongue. In chapter the fixth * great 
ins were taken to impreſs ſome Idea of theſe modes 


ban n the mind of the Learger; we will here add a. few 
1 dlervations, which may ferve to, illuſtrate' that chapter, 
ene render it ſtill more deſerving, the Reader's regard. 
ative bus then in Englith, 70 cauſe, make, appaint, induce, 


wee to wall, go, move ; to lead, guid, Hiree, conduft— 
liheſe verbs are expreſſed. by placing the ſingle verb, 
Nin Hiphif: So again are 7 cauſe to enter, go in, come 


din; 70 bring, lead in, introduce, by the verb Na in 
2 phil. Other Languages do ſometimes expreſs the 
30 tive by a variation of the verb, but none hath a a 
ill. 0 variation except the Hebrew: Thus in Engliſh ; 


ll, raiſe, ſet, quicken, are the Hiphil of fall, riſe, 
9s ſo in Latin are ſurrigo, erigo the active of 
go; flatuo, conſtituo, ſiſto, of ſto; fugo, of ſugio; deteo, 
diſco ; Jacio to ca we to li e den, from Jaceo to lie 
un; caedo to ftrike or beat down and kill, that is, 
to- fall, from cado to fall; and variety of other 
ubs, formed by certain defletions. Moſt Greek verbs 
by and many in o, £2, 4 Carry 2 Hiphil ſenſe; 3 as, - 
Or 0 avepac m. v. to die, 0 zvaroy to kill, put to death; 
wa to feed oneſelf, gi to feed another; Tis Or mr; bog, 
diiok. oneſelf; moriC» to make, cauſe to drink or to give, 
ater and drink 0 another Paine, Da and Sa to 
ear, ſhine, apa to take out of fight, cauſe to diſ- 
Wear, Eeveeo and ori to make appear, cauſe to ſhine, 
maniteſt, NE illuſtrate, —_—— or give light to, to 


* this 2d, 
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ſo qwrirorro; F not brought to light in the ſenſe of bringin 
a thing to light, which before was in abſolute darknelz, 
and altogether unknown; but hath given light to life and 
immortality through the Goſpel : A future ſtate, which 
was taught, or at leaſt intimated and ſuppoſed as well as 
the Being of God by nature, Moſes and the 
was placed in a greater .degree of light and certainty by 
the coming and reſurrection of Chriſt ; who was indeed 
a light to the benighted Gentiles, but of his pev 
Iſrael he was the Glory, light in its full manifeſtation 
and reſplendence. | "I 

It was likewiſe obſerved of Participles and Adjedtives, 
< that they frequently carry a tranſitive or Hiphil ſenſe; ” 
* thus 


Pallida mors æquo pulſat pede pauperum tabernas. 
Regumque turres 5 8 
Pallenteſque habitant morbi, triſtiſque ſenectus. 
Sis felix, noſtrumque leves quæcunque laborem. 


Here pallida, pallentes ſignify not wan and pale in a neu- 
ter ſenſe, but in an active, making pale; triſtis making 
forrowful, felix making bappy, the cauſe being by a tum 
of ſenſe put for the Effect; which the Greek Rhetoricians 
for want of knowing better called rp:%, and the Latins, 
figura, with the name of prruwpis metonymy, and ſome- 
times dra Hypallage ; but which we may now be 
inclined to call terms of Ignorance. j 


Again, reciprocal and frequentative is a mode, which 
s very often and might always be denoted. by a varia- 
ion in the Verb only; thus, what is in Engliſh and 
Latin expreſſed by Pronouns and Particles with the 
Verb, he hid himſelf, they looked one upon another 
walked about, to and fro, up and down, again and 
again, 


$ 2 Tim. 1. 10. ® Part ad. p. 76. 
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again, continually or with perſeverence, in Hebrew can 
be expreſſed by the Verbs Ran, 7&7, n in Hith- 

One part of this modification, namely, recipro- 
cal, the Greeks can expreſs by the middle Voice; as can 
the French and Italians by recipracal Verbs : The other 
part, namely, frequentative is uſually expreſſed in Latin 


Al a by Verbs in fo, ſo; as, moveo to move, moto to move 
den, I about, up and down, or often; curro to run, curſo or 
7 by curfito to run about; ventito to come and go backwards 
led and forwards. Some frequentative Vecbs carry a Hiphil 
ople ſenſe; as ago to act; agito to make another act, to drive, 


toſs and agitate; ſo in Greek, the middle Voice hath 
ſometimes a- Hiphil ſenſe, as in Lucian, «ys 9% Tis d>ax; 
%% din prreacuropas I will cauſe ſome mote dead to 
©; come down, I will bring down ſome more dead.“ 

The laſt modification is that termed amplificative: 
ns. This too might be expreſſed by a certain variation in the 
verb without the aſſiſtance of an adverb. The Hebrews 
? uſually expreſs it by doubling the Root; fo Joſeph 
ich to Pharoah © and for that the dream was doubled 
. iy" 

| WJ unto Pharoah twice, it is becauſe the Thing is eſta- 
bliſhed by God, and God will ſhortly bring it to paſs ”” ; 
The Greeks and Latins alſo often double the Verb. 
This kind of amplification, wherever it is uſed in the 
New Teſtament, men who ſet up for Critics have been 
bold enough to deny to be true Greek, calling it a 
behraiſm ; though they might as well have called it a 
latiniſm or an angliciſm. Nothing is more natural than 
this form of ſpeech in all languages, when the ſpeaker, 
under a heat and vehemence of ſpirit, is ſo urgent and 
zealous in what he faith, that, being at a loſs as it were 
for new expreſſions, he naturally falleth into a repetition 
of the ſame word: Hence the vidi vidi, ſuit fuit, 
" IM accedat 


Dial. iſt. Gen. 41, 32. 


NFF TLESEATC 


he. 
SJ 


Christ. ped 


preſſive of Amplification in its ſeveral degrees, - 


very deſcription of it; though not equal to that in the 


pit: So again in a diminiſhing amplification, fon l 
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accedat accedat of the latin Orator ; Id iJoy of St. Luke, 

+ ovpaCrntuepevcg: CuvRearuce' Of the elegant Xenophon; and 

have mercy upon us, have mercy upon us of the devout 

Chriſtian ; are us good Lord, ſpare thy people 

grac:oufly hear us, O Chriſt,” graciouſly hear us, O Lird 
N ' 6 2471020 72-718 gf be GILL 


+ The multiplying of negative particles is a known and 
admired vehemence in Greek: s pn o+ avw, dd U py f. 
eyzeruniroy, Here are five negatives, the force 0 
which is not expreſſed in the verſion, “ I will never leave 
thee: nor forſake thee; nor indeed can be exprefſe 
in any verſion' without great circumlocution. Ampl. 
fication, otherwiſe called Pleonaſm and Hyperbole, ex- 


may ' ſee explained at large by Quintilian in the 

book of his Inſtitutes. We have a moſt excellent de- 
finition of amplification in Cicero's oratoriæ partitiones; 
eft gravior -quedam 'affirmatio it is an earneſt and we- 
hement affirmation, or perſuaſion of any truth by a f- 
petition of the ſame or like words, by the uſe, of fgu- 
rative expreſſions, or by a gradation in their ſtrength and 
force — augent verba, relata, iteruta, duplicata, rat 
lata; & ea que aſcendunt gr adatim ab huniilipribus Ver- 
bis ad ſuperiora.” Here is a fine amplification in the 
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ſecond oration againſt Catiline— Catilinam furentem au- 
lacia, ſcelus anbelantem, peſtem patriæ nefari? molien- 
tem, vobis atque huic urbi ferrum flaminamqut miniton- 
tem ex urbe wel ejecimus, vel emiſimus, vel Igſum egredi- 
entem verbis perſecuti ſumus; abiit, excęſit, evaſit, eru- 


non patiar, non finam: For Gradation may either al- 
cend or deſcend; as Men of genius are born to infiruf, 
to guide and to preſerve, ——= 5 L 

AQ 7, 34. Hob. 13. 5. 5 


* 
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of ter terror foul and DIE to behold, , 

Horrid to think, how horrible to feel! | Ma L, 


6c « Ye ſhall not eat of it, neither ſhall ye touch it. 


The holy Scriptures abound with every kind of ampli- 
feation : © Taac trembled very exceedingly, and ſaid, who, 
ubere . ＋ behold we die, we periſh, we all Ferifh,— 5 
the earth 1s utterly broken dewn, the earth is clear diſſoko 
the earth is moved exceedingly — [| give and it ſhall 1470 given 
unto you; good meaſure, preſſed down, and ſhaken together 
and running over —{ love your enemies, bleſs them that 
curſe you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which, defpitefully uſe you and perſecute you — ++ ne 
which was from the beginning, which we have beard, 
which we bave. ſern with our Eyes, which we have looked 
pon and our hands have handled let God ariſe and 
ſet his Enemies be feattered, ſet them that hate him flee be- 
fore him; Ide tbe driving of ſmoke (halt thou drive them 
away, as wax melteth at the fire the wicked ſhall, periſh in 
the preſence of God: But let the righteous he Zhd fet let them 
reite before God, yea let them exceedingly, rejoice; 
ye unto God, ing praiſes to his name, exto/him that iy 
upon the Heavens by his name Jah, and exult before him 
— ++ 1 am, perſuaded, that neither death nor life, nor 
Angels, nor Principalities not Powers, nor things pre- 
ſent nor things to come, nor height nor depth, nor anz other 
creature can ſeparate us from the love of God in Chriſt 
Jeſus our Lord — ** therefore my beloved Brethren be 
je fleadfaſt, unmoveable, akvays abounding in the work 
of the Lord ; foraſmuch as ye know, that | your labour 
a not in vain in the Locd. Fer Thi 

ts 


* Gen. 3. 3. + Gen. 27. 33, 4- : New 17 12. WE 24. 1 
{Luke 6. 38. tt Mat. 5. Fa 11 x. John. 1. 1. 1 Pl. 68. 
** Rom, 8. 38, 1 1. or. C 15. 
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tion to a ſecondary, moral or ſpiritual ; from one thing 


uſually called Metaphor and Analogy the firſt is | 


from the Body to the Mind and Spirit; and again from 


is repeated in the 5 f ſt. ver. So Chap. 12. 14 to 28 in Chap. 13. 5 
5 * again Chap. 3. 22. is a reduplication of the 21 verſe, Ses 
ud. 5. 27. | HON, Re WELD 


* 5 

This ſort of amplification in the adjective, ſubſtantiy 
and verb may be called verbal amplification; there i 
alſo, an amplification of the ſentence, where, che Whol 


thought is repeated in words of the like import, to fr 10 
the Reader's notice of ſome important truth Peer fo 
no power but of God; the Powers, that he, are orgain- ſl 
ed of God: * And you, be ye fruirfal and muhiph;W"* 
\beling forth, abundantly in the carth, and mn A 
5 "Feeero kth, augent verba tranſata, words ampli, of 
which are transferred from a firſt and proper fignifg- - 


to another on account of ſome apparent, or real ſimilj- 
tude and correſpondency. This form or figure of — iz 
orm · 


ment and grace of Rhetoric and Poetty, the ſecond, the 
medium by which we form conceptions of abſtract truths 
in Metaphyſics and Divinity. Thus words are trangferod 


the mind and animate Beings to matter and inanimate; 
as when the mind, is {aid to ſee, apprebend, be moved; 
the fields to laugh and ing, and the little hills to rey 


* 


on every ſide: 


— —— ryit arduus æther ha 
Et pluvia ingenti ſata læta boumque labores 
Diluit ay —— 
Excudent alii ſpirantia mollias æra, 
— — {V5 ducent de marmore vultzys. V1RG. 


2 5 Allego 
Nom. 13. 1. f Gen. 9. 7. The 7. Chap. of Gen. is 4 


continued amplification; what is, contained in Exod. 12. 41 and 44. 


N 2 
An Allegory, in which one thing is, expreſſed and 
another nie under a continued Metaphor, ſhall 
ſometimes contain a very ſtriking amplification; the al- 
ſion of the Church or People of Iſrael to a Vine in 
the goth Pfalm is a moſt elegant inſtance, ** Thou, 
0 God, broughteſt a Vine out of Egypt ; thou didſt 
aſt out the Heathen and plant it ; thou tookeſt care 
of it, and didſt cauſe it to take deep root, and it filled 
the Land; the Hills were covered with its. ſhadow, 
and the boughs of it were like the goodly Cedars : She 
ſfretched out her Boughs unto the Sea, and her Branches 
unto the River, Why haſt thou now broken down her 
hedges, that all who paſs by pluck her? The wild Boar 
out of the wood doth waſte it, and. the wild Beaſt of 
the Field devour it. Return we beſeech thee O God 
of Hoſts, look down from Heaven, behold and viſit this 
Vine, and the Vineyard, which thy right hand hath 
panted, and the branch thou madeſt ſtrong for thy 
lf,” Obſerve, if the matter is not important, ampli- 
fication will become tautology ; and a profuſion of me- 
aphors, affectation. 
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SECT. IV. 


HE third kind of deflections are thoſe, which 
diſtinguiſh Derivatives from Primitives, or 
branches from the Root, Now we begin to retreat 
Se om the ſhore, and are coming into the very depth 
of Language ; where ſome perhaps may think it un- 
lle to venture, and are ready to cry out upon dan- 

| | ger 


ne? —— —— —— hte 
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ger before they are in any: But here too we hope 
ſteet our courſe with ſuch cautibn afid foreſight ud m 5 
catry us ſafe through any difficalties, which ſhall mk! 
us in our paſſage, | de to a Of 

Firſt then we will enquire- h iv t of ſpeectr itil 
proper to fix upon for the Radix; 05 % En 

Secondly, offer ſome directions for rracing the Branchks, 

The opinions of writers concerning the" party 
ſpeech, how many to aflign, are in a tmanintr as diſj- 
tant from each other as the ages they lived in. 
learn from Dionyſius,  Quintilian ||, Priſcian, Sake 
Minerva and others, that before and in the age of Ari- 
ſtotle only three parts of Speech were admitted, namely, 
Noun, Verb, Conjunction; to which in the next age the 
Stoics added Article: Writers of a ſtill later date wete 
for ſubjoining Appellation or Appellative, Pronoun, Ad- 
verb, Prepofition, Participle, Interjection, together with 
ſome other denominations. The Logicians again would 
have only Nown and Verb; becauſe theſe alone can make 

a complete ſenſe. Thus each writer is for dividing words 
more or leſs into 11, 9, 8, 5, 4, 3 and even into two 
claſſes. They, who would teach four: parts of Speech, 

might as well proceed to eight, and to 16 as 8; the 
firſt diviſion only being the moſt ſimple, the moſt anti- 

ent and the beſt ſounded in nature. We ſay then again, 
there are three parts of ſpeech, Noun, Verb, Counjunction 
or Particle; the Subſtitutes for Ti hung, their Aions 
and Relations. The firſt in the order of nature are 

Things; in exiſtence they are indubitably prior, to the, 

Actions and Relations, of which a thing is ab it were 

the ſubſtratum : Hence ſome may be induced to conſi- | 

der the Noun as the moſt proper radix, from which to 


derive other _ of ſpeech, However this 2 
. be 
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be the caſe in the Idea of God, who gave things theit 
Exiſtence, is well, acquainted with matter and ſub- 
ſtance intimately and intuitively ; certainly it cannot be 
to us, who know nothing of matter except in its phe- 
nomena and Effects, till ſubſtance exert itſelf in action, 
and who give it a name in conſequence of ſuch exertion, 
For the impoſition, of names cannot with any propriety 
be conſidered as arbitrary, but for ſome cauſe, on ac- 
count of ſome eminent property, attribute, action; in 
ſhort, for ſome reaſon or other appertaining to the Thing, 
bearing ſuch name, and diſcoverable by words expreflive 
of ſuch reaſon, namely, the verb and adjective, between 
which there is great affinity, the one expreſſing the acti- 
on and ſtate of a noun, the other its property and qua- 
lity. Under this view of things then we cannot help 
giving the preference to the verb; becauſe here the noun 
is ſeen in action: Hence or from the Adjective muſt be 
ſought the reaſon and determinate meaning of the Noun. 
We may. paſs it into a rule therefore, that in general 
the Verb is the Radix; inſomuch that when a noun can- 
not be brought to a verb it will be impoſſible to have a 
clear conception of its meaning ; and will appear to be a 
mere arbitrary ſign, Before we proceed any further it 
may not be amiſs to ſtep aſide a little for. ſome proofs, 
that the firſt impoſition of names was not without reaſon 
and deſign ; becauſe with many this is not an acknow- 
ldged point. | % bao vi fo 
Children are taught living languages mechanically, by 
mere practice; and indeed they are too much ſo, dead 
languages: Men remember not the time when they could 
not ſpeak, nor when nor how they firſt began to ſpeak; 
hence they are ready to think, and are even abſurd enough 
to ſay, that language is natural, and names arbitrary ſigns 
only; like ſome among us, who are for attributing to na- 

| ture 


to the firſt impoſer of names, called by Plato rwuidyrne/and 


(94) . 
ture the prineiples' and duties of true Religion whid| 
were taught them in their Youth by their parents ind 
inſtructors from Revelation. Men come not rati 
at language, and therefore are led to think it not ratio 
nal, juſt as a mechanie can make a watch by ſerving i 
apprenticeſhip without knowing thoſe prineiples af mo- 
on, upon which it was conſtructed by the firſt Inventor; 
and there is as much truth and good ſenſe in thinking 
and ſaying, that the introduction of language was ahi. 
trary and by chance, without any deſigu and ration- 
ality, fic volet uſus, as that the contrivance of à Walch 
Was. 252 Tit Nene 

The giving of names is a common practice among 
men to this day: But is this ever done without ſome 
reaſon though ever ſo trifling? Is a Dog named among 
Hunters Fly, Ringwood; or a Horſe by the Jochen, 
Speed-well, White-flockings, without any deration 
of their qualitys? - Aſk the Students in Phyſic,- nly 
even any mechanic, if their terms were aſſigned: without 
reaſon and meaning? And in affix ing names can we 
think that the Children have ſhewn themſelves wiſer and 
more attentive to propriety than their fathers, even up 


gear? We learn from Moſes, that Adam was the firſt Man, 
and the firſt, who gave names to all living Creatures, un- 
der the immediate direction of his Creator: & Out 
of the Ground the Lord God formed every beaſt of the 
field, and every fowl of the air, and brought them un- 
to Adam to ſee what he would call them, and whatſo- 
ever Adam called every living Creature, that was the 
name thereof. And, as being an Important Truth, it 
is repeated more particularly in the next verſe. And 


Adam gave names to all Cattle, and to every Fowl of — 
" 


® Gen, 2. 19, 
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Sas 3 = 
ur, and to every beaſt of the Field. In this paſa 


« and brought them unto Adam to ſee what he woul 


call them, the infinitive 18799 o ſee might be more 


freely as well as more expreſely rendered in the ſubjunc- 
tive, chat he, namely Adam, might ſee, apprehend, con- 
ceive, T9 how or what to call them ; unleſs you would 
chooſe rather to read it as in Hiphil, 20 ſbew him how 
to call them; but then I think it ſhould be writ x5, 
though there are inſtances where N is dropped in the In- 
fnitive Hiphil e + However the general meaning impli- 
ed in theſe words mutt be obvious to any one, namely, 
that" God did by ſome means or othet cauſe every ani- 
mal to paſs in ſight of Adam, each exhibiting to his view 
its natute, ſome eminent quality or action; and that the 


man was enabled to give each creature a name not only 


in token of his dominion over them, but alſo ſuch a 
name as was eminently deſcriptive, oy to the end of the 
world might carry in it a laſting demonſtration of the 


ſcriptute's divine original. A Creature may be poſſeſſed 


of ſeveral properties, capable of many actions, and there- 
fore may receive many Names: Hence the ſame thing 
may in ohe language bear this name, in another, that; 
but ſtill in each language the name may be ideal and 
deſcriptive, though more eminently ſo, where the name 
is taken from the moſt diſtinguiſhing property, quality, 
action; and where the Roots and Branches are preſerved 
with ſufficient diſtin&ion ; as in the Hebrew language. 
Plato in his dialogue called Cratylus hath taken great pains 
toprove, that the impoſition of names, which he calleth 
tov, Times, dd tw Tpayparu the Images, Patterns 
and reſemblances of things, not dei of their Subſtance, 
but eve ual Taba their forms and affections, was found- 
ed in reaſon ; that accordingly names have been to every 

| * 2 ſucceeding 


+ As ſeemingly in the 2d. and 3d. v. of the 1ſt, ch. of Prov. 


inn. 
ſucceeding generation of men the common and brdinary 
conveyance of the knowledge of things; but had the 


firſt impoſgr of,names' muſt have known the nature 


4 


things without any ſach medium: Hence it Wit 
inferred! by him, that the firſt names were 'grbtn'Þy 
power ſuperiot to human. Varro tikewiſehathJaboduta 

his point in his books de lingua latina; "in'thert, "every 


Dictionary is more or leſs formed upon the principle, 


that names were impoſed fiom ſome reaſon; and that 
language is ideal. eee nee 

Secondly then, to offer ſome directions in tracing the 
Branches. That all our Ideas come from ſenfarion'h 
an agreed point; which Ideas or conceptions of things 
are proper and immediate, or mediate and imprbpef, 
Proper Ideas are thoſe, which atiſe from the'"immed| 
ate objects of dur ſenſes, What we ſee, heur, fell, 
taſte and ſmell z Improper are ſuch, as we form of dlſ- 


tant and ſpiritual Objects by allofion, compariſon or 


parable, A 2 and analogy: Hence ariſe; what gte 
commonly called though improperly, the many ſenſet 
or meanings of a word. For, juſtly ſpeaking, 4 word 
or Radix can have but one proper, natural, literal mean 
ing; one primary, leading Idea, every other ſefſe being 

ſecondary, conſequential, progreſſive, uccidental/ns fro 
ſome cuſtom or uſe, alluſive, figurative, 'metaphorical, 
analogous, Unius vocis una tantum eſt ſignificatſo pro- 
ria ac princeps; cœterę aut communes, aut acceſſorſæ 

y analogy, or in a comparative view a Radix may 
applied to twenty things, which bear reſemblance in that 
one Action, quulity and uſe, expreſſed by ſuch Radix, 
Always try to diſcover in the verb ar adjective a proper 
Idea or ſenſe, and you will in general eafily reconcile the 
other, as well as fee the determinate meaning — the 
"= | oung 
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Nouns and Particles. To explain this by a few inſtan- 
es, In latin gu, 75. properly to pick and chooſe, as le- 
gere flores ; allu/. to collect words together, that is, to 
2d." Afiigo and A ſficło, of ad and fligo, properly ſignify 
to fing to the ground, and daſh to pieces, or as a ſtorm and 
waves do ſhips at ſea; onerarias naves ee wh iy 
hat— afflictæ erant naves :  Metaphborically, to afflict or 
trouble ; fo frango to break, metaphorically to diſpirit, vi- 
date a promiſe, frangere anitnum & fidem. Again, tranſs 
redior, of trans and gradior, and in Greek rapabaiw.prop, 
v go beyond, paſs over, as a tiver, mountain or any limit- 
cd place met. to tranſgreſs, violate a law, commit a fault: 
& in Hebrew N bath the ſame ſignification in Kal; 
but in Hiphil to make to paſs, to tranſmit, pardon a 
fwlt; paſs. it by, as we ſay; Hithpael to be violently 
gry, being as it were beyond oneſelf, going beyond 
the bounds of reaſon ; MAY & boat, anger; that by 
which = paſs over Y and a a paſſage or place 
for paſſing. over, tragitus, vadum, latusz ya on this 
of the other ſide ts, ultra, in the form of an adverb or 
repoſition with the ſervile 2 prefixed z ſo 12y2 on ac- 
count of, for the ſake of, propter, which implieth ſome 

ſling from one to another, as in Gen, 3. 77. curſed 

the ground for thy ſake MH, becauſe thou haſt 
forſaken me, paſſed over my commands to thoſe of thy 
wife and the tempter z May the laſt year's produce, that 
which is paſſed, proventus, Again, y or MY", prom, 
frango i. e. pavyw, prop. to break any thing, as a 
bough, the head ; *- mer. to be vexed, contrition, vex- 
tion ; g alluſ. to break up fields, or ſheep folds for the 
urning in of cattle to paſture in common, ſo to conſociate, 
i friend and neighbour, to feed actively and neutrally Jl 
t. to rule and govern, rego and regno in latin; in Ka 
to 


} Cr, + Jer, xi. 16. ii, 16. & Prov. xi. 15. Eccles. i. 4. &c. 
Cen. xxix. 7, xli. 2. Exod. Xxx1v. 3. 


(73) 
to be ill or ſeem ill; Hiph. to do ill, evil, wrong, ally 
tively moſt likely to cattle breaking out of puſt ure; | 
tnounds; like the latin erro, that is," MN prop 40 
up and down, wander und ſtraggle out of the 
cattle after freſh paſtute, errare boves, ſaith Virgil U 
to miſs a mark ; et. to err, miſlake; In; ww 
ſhout for jay, In triumph ; to blown loud bluſt' with 
trumpet, thut is, to break the alr and cauſe it t0 l. 
berate, ny it were to make it ring again all the ge 
e y ſhall ſhout with a great ſhout, yy e 
n Hithpael, * Laftly, Na prop. to bend or bo 
knee as in worſhip, + faluting, F or taking leave 
farewell of any one in a good and contrary fenſd, bet 
optante vel imprecante, like valeo in latin 4 as, ml 
vale ; || valeant, qui inter nos — f 
eft Deus, ut null hominum charitate teneatur, valeut 44) 
In ſome ſuch fenſe as this laft Job's wife bid him en 
God and die, to quit his integrity and belief in him; 
like benedico & maledico to ſpeak well and ill of, 
bleſs and curſe, Many verbs in all languages have 
contrary ſenſe, when the action is double in its fore 
thus in Greek, M* prop, to blow, breathe, to dry u 
make cold; but 4»x% to make hot; — | 
mate: Hence ix" the animal ſoul, natural life or breail 
Dictionary writers are not careful enough to put de 
firſt the natural and proper ſignification of worde, un 
then the figurative ; but very often — figurative-fri 
abſardly : Thus, contomelia (1) a haughty ſpeechy dan 
Ainſworth ; whereas he ought to have ſaid, (1) 
ſwelling or riſing, as of the ſea and people in t 
to which it is applied by Ceſar, *||* from eum and tun 
to ſwell one thing with and againſt another ; met. haught! 
fon! language and behaviour, injurious treatment. 6 
;''S 


(79) + 
perhaps the Hebrew have ſhewn the 
wit Kill and attention. Another deſect in Dictlonatys 
4 not pointing out the difference of ſynonymous words, 
yin latin, ſeſo and noſco z ſumo, caplo and tollo amo 
nd diligo, - which can be come at only by attending to 
he radical or proper Idea 1 Littleton's is a very valuable 
Di&tionary for derivation, 

The author of nature, as obſerved above, hath eſtabllch⸗ 
da great participation between the order of things, a very 
wonderful analogy, and yet a real and proper diſtin@lon 1 
io ſpeak In the ſtyle of the Poet, Jupiter hath lot down u 
win from Heaven to Earth, connecting all tungs t 
ther in one bond of union : Hence we may apprehend a 
ey deep ſecret in nature, that a language need to conſiſt 
144 but of very few Rooks, perhaps leſs than two or three hun- 

{ted z which again may be branched off to more than 
o many thouſand by ſervile letters, that keep up like 

be eſtabliſhment in things a real diſtinction, and pre- 
rent confuſion equally as if all were independent and 
bore no affinity, 

You ſee then, that in forming Branches from a' Ra- 
lix, letters, eſpecially the Vowels, are added or changed; 
nd in tracing them muſt be thrown off, in order to 
come at the Radix and the true meaning, If we take 

yl this clue in our hands, it will lead us through moſt of 
the mazes in language, and open to us ſuch a view of 
tings, ſuch a perſpicuity and preciſion in our Ideas, as 
dlherwiſe are unattainable, In this manner therefore, 
by prefixes; /affixes, or Inſertions, from a Verb as the 
Root are derived Verbs, Nouns and Participles ; again, 
fom derivatives, other derivatives. Nouns deſcend from 
Verb chiefly by the Tenſes, that is to Tay, the Pre- 
ent and Perfect; oftentimes alſo from the Mood, 'eſpe- 


| Lexicographers 


„ay that called Tranſitive or Hiphil. Thus for in- 
N ſtance 


( 80) 


ſtance in Latin, from erro come in the pteſent Tau 
Erro a wanderer, erratio, a wandering ; error 1 h 
tranſitive ſenſe, that which occaſioneth or tmakenh 9 / 
wander, namely, a Maze or Labyrinth; but ran, 
in the Perfect, the thing erred, the miſtake ſelf) fe a 
Engliſh - Straw of ſtrew, and fret, where thingy an Y 
ſtrewed ; thought of think: In Greek, from yaps will ** 
engrave and write come ypalig writing, thu 
which is written, ypappuaruoy that wherein the writing ©" 
is contained, as a Book, Table, Obſerve, in Latin and in 
Greek, Nouns in en, um generally refer to place, ant let 
marium a place where trees are planted, an orchard; .be 
num a kingdom where the King regnat or regit. In living '* 
languages the Noun, Verb and the ſignifications of ſm 4 
lar words are often diſtinguiſhed from each other M t be 
pronunciation only, by a change in a letter of the l 
organ, or by the accent; thus in Engliſh, uſe, to u,, 
in the Noun / preſerveth its own ſound, but in the Vert LY 
it is changed into 2, as if wrote, uze; ſo abuſe, to aui | 
refuſe, to refuſe ; a record, to record; preſent,” to preſent Ml ©2 
In the laſt inſtance the Noun hath the accent on the ff. 
and the Verb on the laſt ſyllable; fo a deſert from thi of 
latin deſero, deſertum to forſake, a forſaken plage, def] 
wilderneſs ; but deſert, a reward, from deſerve ; Some © { 
times the accents in Greek anſwer this end, as x hc ſrl 
nour, ud; diſhonour ; but the Hebrew points ate molly . 
ly applied to this purpoſe. 1 
hus far we may ſeem to tread on common and fare kal 
ground; but in our next ſtep we ſhall be thought per- He 
haps to go out of the way a little, in the conſideratiot Oe! 
of derivative Verbs, e 
As to the reducing of compound Verbs in Latin and de, 

* Greek, which are one kind of derivatives, to their ſimplet "bo 
uy( 


or Roots, this may be unneceſſary ; becauſe it Row 


( br ) 


though not fully nor always aceurately, in all Dictionarys: 
But it may be of uſe to take ſome notice of many (imple 
Verbs, which though they appear plainly to be deriva- 
nes, yo gre (carce ever conlidered as ſuch by Diction- 
y- Writers z of this kind I would conſider 1ſt. all thoſe 
Verbs, Which carry a tranſitive and frequentative ſenſe : 
2dly, ſueh Verbs as retain in them one or more Conſo- 
nants alike, in the nature of radical letters, and differ 
only in ſome variation by Vowels, provided the analogy 
in Lale can be made out; otherwiſe the ſimilitude of 
letters ought to have little weight, Thus in Latin, from 
ce to hang up, pendo to weigh, in a conſequential 
enſe; ſo rego to rule from regno to be a King, to reign ; 
go legas, —to make choice of a fit Perſon for an Em- 
baſſy, from lego legis- to pick and chooſe ; and as a 
conſequential action, go to bind, tie together; molo 
to grind, mola a milſtone, that with which you grind 
moles ſome large, heavy body like a milſtone.; molior 
to heave, ſtir a large body or quantity of matter, met. 
to attempt, undertake ſome great affair; mollis ſoft ; 
mollio . to ſoften, as it were, a conſequential action 
of molo ta grind ; where the doubling of / ſerveth as a 
deflection: Ratio to ſhake, conſequentially from cudo 
to ſtrike, and progreſſively cado to fall, alſo percutio to 
rike through, by a change in the cognate letters, c and 
„ t and d. Again, from paro, properly to pair and 
put things in order, paria cum paribus, in a tranſlated 
a cometh pario to beget and bring forth, as it were, 
producing a likeneſs, parem your equal; alſo pareo to 
obey, which is io obſerve ſuch a fitneſs and parity of be- 
haviour, attend to the relation of things in ſuch a man- 
her, as that order and regularity may be kept up in the 
World: From manco, to reſt upon and ſtay, in a gran= 
le ſenſe, manus, that _ ſtops and ſupports, * 
t 


| 
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the hand, a band of men; again, from manus, ming; 
little, id quod manu poteſt contineri, a handful ; "and 
comminr!s, i. e. cum manu, hand with hand; from mi. 
nus to be little, inuo to make little: From manus too 
perhaps came minor to hold the hand up in a threatiling 
poſture; to menace. Here are offered à few hints for 
tracing Branches in Latin and Greek, which the Reader 
may himſelf eaſily improve, if they ſhould meet with 
his Approbation. Indeed it muſt be owned, that the de. 
rivation of words cannot be extended through Latin, 
Greek and modern languages, with that regularity 'and 
ſatisfaction as might be wiſhed for, occaſioned very much 
by a confuſion in writing according to pronunciation; 
though I am inclined to believe, that if theſe hints 
be thoroughly conſidered, together with the Doctrine of 
letters in part the firſt, * Etymology may be carried to 
a much greater length and certainty than hath ever been 
ſuſpected. The Engliſh language, notwithſtanding it 
hath been thought to be very expreſſive, and perhaps 
deſervedly thought ſo, above moſt ene 
appeareth extremely arbitrary and equivocal; being in: 
manner a compoſition of all languages. Arts and Sciences 
have borrowed their Terms chiefly from Greek and 
Latin: Hence even in that Science we are moſtly con- 
cerned with muſt be ſought the true meaning of thoſe 
appropriated expreſſions Trinity, Blaſphemy, Reſurre#tion, 
Aſcenſion, Sanfification, Divinity, I heology, and even R.. 
ligion itſelf, 1 ſay appropriated and facred names; inſo- 
much that whoever through wantonneſs or through a 
worſe motive ſhall apply their ſenſe to common pur 
ſes muſt deſervedly be looked upon as pedantic, abſurd 
and impudent. | 
Varro's words with regard to the difficultys in _— 


*®Ch „ 
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the latin tongue are very expreſs, © quzdam ideo ſunt 
obſcura, quod neque omnis impolitio verborum extat ; 
add vetuſtas quædam delevit ; nec quæ extat, fine men- 
þ omni impoſta: nec que rectè eſt impoſita, cuncta 
manet ; multa enim verba, littereis commutateis ſunt in- 
terpolata : Neque omnis origo eſt noſtræ linguæ è ver- 
naculeis verbeis ; &.multa verba aliud nunc oſtendunt, 
aliud ante ſignificabant — and again; ſunt tripartita verba, 
que ſunt aut noſtra, aut aliena, aut oblivia. There 
z ſomething to our purpoſe in Herodotus very curious 
on the Migrations of the Pelaſgi, which will in ſome 
ſort account for the changes in IJ. atin as well as in Greek, 
and ſhew the origin of both to be from the Eaſt. Ir 
may be inferred, faith he, from certain circumſtances, 
that the Pelaſgian tongue was the ſame with that in uſe 
at this time among the Pelaſgi, who inhabit the City 
Creſte beyond the Tyrrenians, that is, Tuſcany ; who 
heretofore were neighbours to the People now called 
Dorians, at that time inhabitants of the Country at pre- 
ſent named Theſſaly and Placia ; as likewiſe many other 
Towns, which by changing their Inhabitants have ſince 
clanged their Names: We may therefore conjecture, that 
the Pelaſgian tongue was originally Barbarian, and that 
the inhabitants of Atica, as being of Pelaſgian extraction, 
when they came among the Hellenes loſt their own lan- 
guage; but that of the Hellenes remained unaltered, f 
Here Herodotus ſeemeth to fall ſhort in not telling us 
who the Hellenes were, and in ſuppoſing that their 
tongue underwent no change : But perhaps Thucydides 
may help us out, who f ſuppoleth the. name Hel- 
lenes aroſe from Hellen, ſon of Deucalion, who and his 


deſcendants in their migrations from the Eaſt ſettling 
M 2 firſt 


In the beginning of his Treatiſe of the Latin Tongue. 
r. 
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firſt at Phithiotis in Theſſaly became fo powerful as h 
time to give the name of Hellenes to all the Inhabitany 
of Greece; which before were called Danai, Atgivi and 
Achei, as is evident from Homer, by whom thoſe bnly 
who came to Troy with Achilles from Phithiotis are 
called Hellenes.“ Plato & hath fallen into a very extraotdi. 
_ conceſſion, with reſpect to the Greek language, 
that many Greek words are ſo extremely confuſed by 
writing, particularly in Poetry, as to render their real 
meaning quite uncertain ; and that as to Tpore xai Spyyyu 
zh, Which ſtand as the Baſis and ground-work of 
other names fince framed by Men, they and their pro 
ſignification muſt be ſought for among their elder neigh- 
bours 785 Hape, not Barbarians in our ſenſe of grnel, 
ignorant men; but Foreigners of the Eaſt ; * who, faith 
he, received their language from God: which ſurely | 
can be ſpoken of no people with ſo much propriety as of N nifi 
the Hebrews, A very falſe notion of the Hebrew lan- ¶ ret 
guage hath been taken up by ſuch as conſider it not in U 
the view of Analogy, but learn to conſtrue it merely and I be 
flaviſhly by the Paints as Boys do Greek and Latin by a dl 
Lexicon, that it is of very indeterminate and-uncertain ¶ Rac 


meaning; becauſe, ſay they, each word hath variety I Cie 


of ſignifications : Whereas were they to conſider each I ent 
Radix as carrying but one proper ſenſe or Idea, though I 00 
applied to many things on account of ſome apparent, os 
real ſimilitude of action or quality, it would ſoon'con- I #1 
vince them, that what they before miſapprehended as a I fte 
defect in the Language, is the very means of its copciſe- i ©” 
neſs, certainty and perfection: Antique hujus lingez I p 
elegantiam & utilitatem prædicare idem fere eſſet 5 foli Ml 2 
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$ In Crat. * Herodotus interpreteth PBzpCapar by Hel 
esel, Ceireg Yap 4 Tis CagCages, L, 9- 8. 11. 4 
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heem accendere. + There are three particulars, which 
make very much tor Etymology in Hebrew, and may 
ſerve as a fit introduction to what we have to ſay on that 
int.. 11 * 
5 irſt, The equal diviſion of the Alphabet into eleven 
ſervile and eleven radical letters may naturally tempt one to 


ok for greater, if not a perfect conſiſtency in the uſage 


of words, and more certainty in their derivation than in 
my other language whatever. | 
ad. The Hebrew Lexicon writers conſider every Radix 
to conſiſt of three letters, as uſed in the perfect Tenſe of 
Kal; but then as in imperfe& Verbs letters are often found 
dropped or changed in the Bible, they direct to look for the 
Radix in the Lexicon with » or 3 pref. or i inſerted, aff or 
the laſt letter doubled; and Verbs, which differ from each 
other only by theſe Variations, and fall into each other's ſig- 
nification or manner of conjugating, ſuch they name and 
refer to as affinia verba. Take for an Inſtance n M 
W 7 what affinity theſe words are thought to bear 
o each other you may ſee in Buxtorf ; and that they are 
related to one another, or rather, that the firſt is the 
Radix and the others are Branches muſt appear very 
evident upon a little conſideration. 1ſt, The proper 
ſenſe of y when an Adjective is anguſtus, tirifFus nar- 
row, ſtrait or confined, as, M p I a narrow place; 
wa Verb in Kal, to be in ſtraits and difficultys, & in 
Hiph. to put into ſtraits and difficultys, to preſs, op- 
preſs, confine within a narrow compaſs, ſo to beſiege; 
d Da prophetical name of the Egyptians, who were the 
oppreffors of the Iſraelites : Juſtin faith the firſt King of 
Egypt was Vexoris, which is in latin exactly what . 
is 
Walt. pref, orient. ling. See alſo Erpenius on the Elegance 


of the Hebrew above Greek and Latin in his Oration de Lingua 


Heh. 


} Num. 22. 26. $ Judg. 2. 15. 10,9. | 


(86) 


is in Hebrew; Mizraim was ſon of Ham, the Progeni- 


tor of the Egyptians. * ad. Mx to bind or tie up any 
thing; Mx that which is tied up, a Bundle, lk par- 
cel, as a purſe of money: 3d. j to preſerve, guard, Rep 
i. e. to be confined within ſtrict bounds ; Laſtly, 0 to 
form, properly as caſting any thing in a mould and ham- 
mering it, like a Smith or a Potter; + met. to imagine, 
think; thought, imagination. Ain 
3dly. Seven of the ſerviles are by the Hebrew Gram» 
marians called n19612 paragogic, namely, YVN32KN, and 
from this word, Hemantic. Two of theſe letters, 3 & 
N, when added to a Verb, that is to fay, 3 to the zd. 
perl. plu. perf. alſo to the 2d. and 3d. plu. fut — n 
to the ad. perſ. perf, are conſidered merely as parago- 
gic; though dots ſhould rather be conſidered .as 
carrying an Emphaſis, ſome degree of amplification at 
leaſt, as hinted in part the ſecond. + Thus, that thy days 
j may be prolonged, ”” 4 that is to ſay, very ; 
whom di thou thyſelf gaveſt ; ** though N may here 
perhaps be affixed as in the accuſative caſe, with WR, ac- 
cording to rule the third under WH in part the ſecond : * 
Other letters beſides d and 3 are ſometimes looked upon 
as paragogic. The uſe of the Serviles with the Noun 
for Gender, Number, Prepoſitions ; and with the Verb 
for Perſon, Number, Gender, Mood and Tenſe, is ex- 


plained at large in the ſecond part: We ſhall now at- 


tempt to ſhew another application of thoſe ſerviles call- 
ed Hemantics, to the purpoſe of deflection : But here 
it may be neceſſary to beſpeak the Hebraiſt's can- 
dor and forbearance, that though a confeſſedly new 
ſcene of things be offered to his view, yet not to flight 
them upon the firſt, much leſs as thoſe addicti jurare in 
verba magiſtri men of a party are apt to do, without ſee- 
8 ing 
* Gen. 10. 6. 1 1 Ki. 7. 15. Ifa. 44. 12. 29. 16. fp. 77: 
$t Exod. 20. 12, ** Gen, 3. 12. f p. 47. 


89>] 
ing things at all, but to take a ſecond and third view; 
ind if after a mature examination they ſhall be found 
mere fancies, then to reject them in the manner they 
may deſerve; 1 I 
I affixed and prefixed, 


ya to wear out with being old, by being rubbed, 
to confume ; as I ſhould conceive, from hh to mix one 
thing with another in a confuſed, deſtructive manner, to 
confound ; hence again, | n 

5 JN to vaniſh, to be in no durable, conſtant ſtate. 

dyn to be tumultuous, much moved and agitated, 
net. to rage; Hipb. to make tumultuous, to put into 
diſorder, diſturb and diſcomfit.“ Hence dοπ or dn they, 
pon a multitude, tumult, d and d the ſea, dym the 
great deep, d water, each being a tumultuary body, 
lable to great agitation; and again, HY day, the time 
of buſtle and hurry, in a civil and philoſophical ſenſe. 


n _ inſerted 
bn to be diſturbed, to be in a fright or conſternati- 


on; a conſequential ſenſe or an attendant of 50 to 
confuſe, | | 


: lll prefixed. 


d man, the human ſpecies ; ſo called from the mat- 
ter of which he was formed, namely, the duſt of nam; 
where N final is a deflection. dm ſignifieth properly, 
faith Buxtorf, ferra culta, ground that is cultivated, 
whoſe mould is of a reddiſh colour, ſuch as garden 
mould, the fineſt and fitteſt for Vegetation ; from the 
verb ON to be red, of the colour and nature of blood, 
Now nothing can be plainer than that either the Verb 


OT. 


*Exod. 14. 24. Joſh, 10. 10. 


688) 
d& is a derivative from di the blood, or that g 
trom dN; let us ſuppoſe the former, and that the; 
pref. is a deflection. Whence then can we trace the 
noun dN {o naturally as from the root d to be like, 
conformed to; Hiph. to aſſimilate, make like? Hen 
again another noun M27 likeneſs, an Image; where al 
ſcem to ſtand not as a mark of the plural, but rather Ait 


a deflection. Can any ſingle word or indeed a numbe ma 
of ſentences convey a more exact Idea, what is the nav hat 
ture and property of good blood than this Verb d (i 
to be like? doth it not teach us, that good blood, fit for 90 
circulation and the functions of life, is that whoſe parts ct 
are all ſimilar, of a proper conſiſtency and colour, name- anc 
ly, of a due redneſs throughout, without. ſizyneſs, black-W vet 
neſs, or any other incongruity ? Blood is in ScriptureW wi 
ſtiled the life, and we ſee it to be fo in fact; all animals ¶ mc 
die preſently under the loſs of it: Time and diſeaſe too 2 3 
in the human ſpecies bring on death ſooner or later by anc 
an attack upon the blood. Again, from N27 7 , 2 
like is derived another Verb N 70 be till, quiet, ft I «4 


— in a conſequential ſenſe ; for where there is fimili- W mi 
tude, conformity and agreement, there of courſe can be o! 
no reſiſtence, no diſturbance, but compliance and quiet- on 
neſs; all will be {till and eaſy like the gentle, chearful flow ſel 
of the blood in a ſane ſtate. © My ſoul, faith the Plalm- W 
iſt, * waiteth ſtill upon God; is conformable to his will I A 
and diſpoſal : From 9 is 217 filence, d being a de- ¶ be 
flection. fu 
PF a vapour, miſt, metaphorically, diſtreſe, misfor- m. 
tune; tbe hand, alſo a cauſeway, leading down to 4 m 

river's ſide: Theſe two nouns I would conſider as com- 

ing from the Verb N jaculor, jacio, projicio, properly 
the polition and motion of the hand in throwing a ſtone 
| «ily 


* Pſalm 62. 1. 


(46) 


or dart; Fbthpael to ſteike the hands md to join 
bake hands, as in the action 6f know ng thanks, of re- 
ceiving and praĩſing a friend, of ac nowledging a fault; 
ago gratiat, laudo, ronfitear ;' hence f ymn confeſſion 
with the Hithpael formative 9 alſo M7. with the radi- 
al I doubled as a deflection, beloved, a Friend, one who 
i taken familiarly by the hang 5 in Hiphil one who 
maketh another beloved, as it were, taking hum by the 
e na hand and introducing him i into acquaintance and friend- 
iH bp: The true meaning of v then as a noun in Hi- 
t fer 5% from Y is that, Which, caſtetb out, putteth forth, 
parts I cauſerhb to. ſpring forth, in vegetation; of which vapours 
me and miſts are one great cauſo and aid. In like man- 
ack· ver I would derive; other Nouns: and Verbs, beginning 
ture with & ; ſuch ag, Va ſtone, which is fitteſt and of 
mal moſt eminent uſe in building, from Naa to build; jd 
too 2 Wheel, from Nad to turn or face about, to look here 
by i and there, ſo to prepare; m to treaſure up, from MY 3 
e man, of more energetic ſenſe than d homo or 
lent perro, like vir and dip, which are relative to the 
ili- W mind and internal powers rathet than the body: Hence 
be N is applied to all males, to men of virtue and religi- 
et. on, in contradiſt inction to O78, and even to Gad him- 
ow Ml {lf it is applied; from the Verb #9, Or Whit to be; ſo 
m. vn fire which js, as it were the ſubſtratum. of being. ot 
vill N atleaſt of power and force; in all living ſubſtances; WK is 
le- 2 in Hiphil, that which cauſeth to he; ſo mwR 
fundamentum,. wenn eſentia, ubſtantia 3 but N Wo- 
- man, the She; a Noun in Kal, in dy the Fe- 
1 male is bor abe Cauſe jof Exiſtence. 1 U¹⁰,“⸗ by Wi nl 


$i: ad & inſerted and affixed, | DO Fenn 


#7 the head of a man, the top of a tree of mountain. 


Hence it is traysferted. to expreſs the firſt in rank, as, 
. Magiftrates, 
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Maxiſtratet, Goverhoys| Anceſtors, * and with the de 
ao of e, WONT. precedence in time und order 
the origin, ſtate. and-condition of a thing, being they 
verſe of . Thus; © _— the larkar Ml 
of Job more than the „ thel latter of eaten _ 
i wore the former 'The fur of the Lo 
the beginning om, T as it were . 
the journey do divine knowledge and obcdience' tap 
completion of it is love, as faith the apoſtle, fear th 
torment, but perf buy Gfiteth out fear: The & 
ning of Nirtitod's Kin gdem was Babel and Efeck and 
Accad and Calnek;, ” that js; it conſiſted originally only 
of thoſe four citys: ** Don Tyte the rudiments'of 
Grammar: mMYN11 a title of a book in the Cabala, treats 
ing of Elementary bodys z and ſome ſuch ſenſe it ſhould 
ſeem to carry in the firſt verſs of Gerieſis. Different hunt 
been the opinions of men concerning its meani here: 
Some would underſtand it t relate to the ſecond Perſtn 
in the Trinity, the Son of God, by whom it is oſten 
faid in the New Teſtament, that the heavens and the 
earth were created ; others: would render it thus, the 
Hleim in the chief Eſſence, underſtanding by it the Te 
nity in Unity: But not to take notice 0 other object 
ons which lie againſt theſe interpretations, let it be ob- 
— that Nis evidentlyand often applied perſonally, 

as, Bigh Pries, Magr/trate ; but hot reg. Suppoſe 
then ſome ſuch tranſlation as this were given it: O t 
concerning the original of things, ſtanding as a ſubject of 
the hiſtory ; as if Moſes had faid,' © Þ write of the ek. 
mentary ſtate and production of chings and men. God 
created the heavens and the earth, when the earth was 
ſhapeleſs nd void — T or chus; bn the origin of 


. 4 Lev. 2 4 t Job 42. 12. Fron 1.7 
Gen. 27 10. . 8 pref. to 32 that to 
us in ch. 3. v. 6. 
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e e q. the earth, Ty 


things when ROE 


earth Was; let and v leck hath mu 
the lame ſenſe. M TN in ted ey, The Angel, 
faith St, Jy ich kept Any e firſt or olg: 
nal ine 0 Ty (th t. = in the Yeh in of jhings 
was the Word. h 2 exiſt 45 the time ot & Creation, 

Again, news a noun in Mobil with Per: ihr Ek 
bg which,is the tay of, Ron of the head to raile 
up, aß a e Pts An; 8 with 112 dale 
a, 8 80 , in the m 

an ad ver * Ken eee 


ven? Keen we . du nüt 
except in the Verb! rn das a 175 

e We e. N 89 an in ſertion, and 
4 derivative from the Verb rv; wad 


noun 1 
nifies 


67 ine Hitt to = 


poſſeſſion, caſt o. to inherit ; Fo d 
_ deep e that which er every Ang 
elſe, and takes po &VN. or 


of the ac 700 
n new — cal menting 


and 7 a From won ley. again in a conſee 
quential fepſe cone and Wren to. e 0 
impoveriſh, por. Now. then to come at 


lon of WK?., De ka the fit ſt and grand. poſſe: 
| is the feat. of the and perhaps. of the rati 
faculty. itſelf; for God, it is ſaid, 1 fn. man's 
noſtrils, the f1 e062 Life. . The bead 2s Nes 
and projectot in all acquiſidons;; the Principal | bring 
of human actions, and the ſüpport of all power 
a ſens 6 Gpeyphy IT to. "the Hebrew is Oba | 
2 N 


3 2 K FAN S ee 


Sq is \* Exod. 1. ak Jud. 11! the 


453 1 
the Latin caput from the Verb capio to take, receive] b 
from the achegtive capax tõ be of capacity, capable. Fron 
this derivatſon we may be able to ſee anothet appli 
of N namely, Poiſon ; which in a vety eminent u 
ner ahd'in a very ſhort time diffuſeth al woche 
parte Or the body, gaining as it were, irreſiſtibly en 
fleſſion, and e pelling ſife. If apalogy of letters 10 
eaning dg "tot not be thought ſufficient to ju — "this 
derten bn of 289, then let ĩts uſage for Aare the ſetife 
of M have ſome weight; and the dropping of K 
in ne" firſt, for pwn ; alſo in meas F for H 
We'have frequent inſtances, where the ene 
Alropped, or c anged, and nia Verba full into ans u 
tr et us it ſhov1d, ſeem, not from 12 in the 
ritet, but rather from ſuch letters not conſidertd 
$17 cal, nor the words unrelated ; and in fre fort pet 
Haps this yrgs done with .defign to lead the _— 
the” Radix. Thus it happeneth with Ma, * 4 
%, 22) and win; mp and p H and ab; 
Nd, and many other words. The * ee 


verb id to explain, make clear, and n 
jn ge cr to which laſt the Na book — 


uteFondeh is L nothin ng mote than a comment ot r 
marks npon ſome ſelect Topics and Facts related in Exc 
= = Naben As a Nenn- gnifys a well of clit 
ng water, Na is generally ufed as a Noun, rho 
1ngeon, the Log ſeats em place, wi 

ter: 2 But erte it falls in with NA] ++ 

8 it is a verb. $99 likewiſe 72 falleth in w 15 5 the eff 


il ſenſe of 412 to be pure, clean ; Hip 'to'clear, 
ake Got 25 by rubbing, ſepuring ad f eV very from! 80 


* Prov. 13. 23. 6. 21. # Job. 8.8. t Deut. 17. 14. Hb, 


2. 2. and Deut. 1. 5. —4 8. ++ as in Lev. 11. 36. 2 Sam. 23. 15. 
Prov. 5. A Ifa. 36 * 17. 15, 18, Ezek. 21. 24 


Paal. 5: 12 


( 93 ) 
teretion and ſeparation ; ſo fo diſtinguiſh, ſeparate and 
chooſe one thing or perſon from another; ſeparo, eligo r 
Hence therefore we are naturally led to conclude, that 
73, Na Ha and VW are derivatives from MA. N02 
x referred by Buxtorf to Vn and 182 to a. There 
js the acheQtive IR robuſtus, fortis ſtrong, valiant; 
which may very properly be conſidered as a derivative 
of Na. For who doth not ſee, that ſtrength in the 
mtural and moral world is intimately concerned with 
purity, and weakiieſs with impurity as cauſe and effect 
to be ſtrong ih body and mind you muſt be free of every 
diſorder, and pure from alt ſin; as faith: the Poet, 

Orandum eſt, ut fit. mens ſana in copore-ſano.j 
Soagain the nounand verb HN the wing of a bird, and 
v fly, becauſe the wing can no otherwiſe ſupport the bird 
n the action of flying than by fanning the air, by that 
8 it were rarifying, and giving it motion and ſtrength. 

Buxtorf abferveth of wa _ oo _ verde 
formas inter nt. wn ſignifys to delay, tarry, 
— or ſtop A al rage! abaſhed, aſhamed, to bluch z 

bil to abaſh,. make aſhamed—in which action the 
blood is, in a manner, retarded and ſtopped in its mo- 
non; ſtanding for ſame time fixed and occafioning a red- 
teſs in the Countenance. From n, in a conſequential 
ſenſe, was to be dry, to wither; which is occaſioned by a 
ſtagnation of juices, or want of their due motion and cir- 
lation ; as is alſo, to putrify, ſtink, the fignification of 
P82 ; which therefore ſhould likewiſe ſeem to be a de- 
native from xn: So N to fear from Nx" to lee, ap- 
prehend or conceive ; and in like form many bthers. x 
lich Buxtorf /in 


e eſt verbo dd to hide, wrap up as a 
Perſon doth his face with a mantle, or veil ; So hey to 


WEST ies h r: 
As in Exod, 32.7 I. Judg. LY 28, 


( 94) 
bby : In Callao N callum, and its diminuti 
collulum ſtand under the rqot M. #1 hen 

There are ſome very, extrgordinary inſtances of k P 
dropping, changivg and gddipg the vowel letters 3. N, 
& dropped in Ns {6 in Gen. 30. 11. 1 perhap 
for Ta: Again, * is dropped in x 0 700 0 


pn Jer. 52. 15; n is changed into & in 
13. 15. Nite Iſa. 21. 12, ANN Is referred by 
fo ; un to run; n to ry, and Ft wig 
een to fly and dart upon the rey, perhaps from np 
In to t; n idem quod. J, T al hug 


equent dropping of letters, particularly and 3. in 
plural number, perhaps it is impoſſible to aſſign; w 


muſt be content to take the langnage — iw: By 
let me aſk without giving — 1 not Eu 
phony and Pronunciation have forme lad A. b | 
variations even in Hebrew, eſpecially on'ocraff 
no confuſion was likely to. enſue ? I nothing $ 
regard to willragkc/ibing I notwithftan = — 
owned there appear to "be fone. Ren 
though none in any points of conſequente. 
Thus much for the vowel letters, Alle, FT j ik 
to me appear to be of great uſe In derivation; 09 1 
being cognate, might be ſubject to 1 Change and d: 1 
teration: It may be proper * to Io be 
other Hemantics, particularly, 3 an whit yh 
often to be prefixed and. affixed, and e eren 77 
inſerted as deflections. | 


71 
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this” Kind 


4 in 2: 26 : a0; 5 pon 
ene my 5 b tad * 


5 — E 3 that is, one introduced, initiatalia to 
holy things, and for that; purpoſe! e Fon W- man 


. .* Sam. * 8. At bene 1 Ki. 21. 21, wh 1 


1. 21. Deut. 26 57. at a e de 12A ® 
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f Job 


V God; ftom the Root $15 to enter, go into, Hiphil, 


K f Wn 1 „ Me | 
533 co fall and wither as leaves and fruits under an 


due mixture of heat and cold, affecting the juices ; 
om 50 to mix ſo as to confuſe and deſtroy : Hence 
50 d a flood or inundation, a Noun in Hiphil with 
formative; that which is the cauſe of great confu- 
jon and deſtruction, involving things in one common 
in. 19 F 0 
55) to fall down as by a flip of the foot, to fall off; 
ence CY nn Giants though rather in wickedneſs than in 
ature, men who fell off from the worſhip of the true 
xd : Hipbil to make to fall, throw down, caſt into. 
is Verb hh) T would fuppoſe to come in a conſe- 
wential ſenſe from 759 to be ſeparated ; Hipbil to ſe- 


unte, digjoin; ſo 599 ſeparo, digungo, met. to think or 
mſider of a thing in private; Hithp. doprm to pray. 


nto' God, that is, to withdraw and ſeparate oneſe 
om Public; or the things of this world, and fall down 
efore him. Again, &= ſomething wonderful, mira- 


wlous, by which à perſon is fruck down' as it were 


with! aſtoniſhment ; from 553 to fall, or in the meta- 
morical fenfe of 905g to think and conſider; xp ſome- 
ting by whlch you ite thrown into deep thought, con- 

un Enn 
eration and ſurprize. 3 prefixed ſeemeth to imply a 
aſlive ſenſe In theſe inſtances, and perhaps ſo In every 
nitance, even where the Verb is conſidered as de- 
ponent. _— oe 72 | : y 


From 13y'to' be a protection to cometh 122 4 ſhield; . 


tacis, a means of protection; and as a Verb, to deliver 
ito the protection of another; alſo to protect. * In Nike 
manner would derive g a King, that is, a Guide, 
leader or Director in matters of State, the Hiphil ſenfe 


MF 


Gen. 14. 20. Prov. 4. 9. 131 : 220 
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(9) 
fo again, with N inſerted. at a 
fſenger, an Angel, one who bring 


of J or 4 to go; 
edlen, 4 4 a Me | 
eth tydings, or giveth directions to another ho tay 
ceed ; an efficient cauſe of motion both in, the nan 
and {piritual world: For the Elements, Fire, Light and 
Winds are the Agents or Angels of God for, our g 
and puniſhment in which ſenſe. any one, may very pre 
perly pray unto God — “ give thy Angels charge ohe 
me to keep me in all my ways”, * though ſcarcely x 
the ſenſe of the Church of Rome. x52 is) often a 


plied to that divine Pei ſon in the Deity, who, is our ef 
ritual Guide and inſtructor, the Son of God, that broughl :nc 
glad tidings and inſtructions from Heaven to mankind e 
Thus the Hebrew word 4x52 cometh very near in ſeal the 
to the Greek word ayyiAo; a meſſenger, from ayywadll vc 
nuncio. Laſtly, with N af. as a further defleQion; navel his 
work, properly ſervile or dayly work; buſineſs. by which vi 
the things of this world are carried on and continueq iii n); 
operation. Theſe two laſt words are in the Lexical it 
placed under qe as carrying the ſenſe of ſending, audi} uni 
ſent paſſively inſtead of actively; but there is no ſuch der 
root as d in Hebrew from whence to derive theſe i des 
words; neither doth this ſeem to give their true fenleM is c 
which can be diſcovered by no derivation, ſo well as from ed 
TN. Obſer ve, 4 Ver b derived in Hiphil. from, . goth Lie 
in Kal may itſelf be uſed in Kal and anew in Hiphil M /!- 
thus is uſed D to reign, that is, to manage and, 
duct the affairs. of the public, to keep things going o tha 
quietly and peaceably, from om to walk, go, ar; me :nc 
on gently and ſmoothly like the flowing, of water, ol cer 
any thing ſwiming upon it, to which it is often ap lig 

3nd 


plied; + Hiphil, phονοm to make to reign, to appoint 
er ito be King. + +> too RS 
| a 


»A Prayer in the whole duty of man. f as in Pf, 104. 10 
Gen. 7 18. 8. CO 1 1 Sam. 11. 5. Þ ? 
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1115 an offering to God, and a gift or preſent to man, 
that is, a means of reſt, quietneſs or pacification, from 
ry to be at reſt, as a ſtone or any thing upon the ground, 
Hiph. to make quiet, to place at eaſe : * Hence with 5 
iff, a deflection, net. ND to comfort, and to repent, 
hich ſetteth the mind at eaſe; and appeaſeth the anger 
of God. | 

No to find, that is, to eauſe to come forth, to bring 
out, from Nx“ egredior; fo in Lat. invenio i. e. in and 
venio to come upon. d prefixed to Nouns often hath 
refererice to place like the termination ov, um in Greek 
and Latin, Thus, nat an altar, that is, the place of 
Gacrifice, from Hat to ſacrifice; AN the Eaſt, that is, 
the place of ſun riſing, from Y to riſe; Nn the 
weſt, or place of the ſun's entrance; Md a ſecret or 
hiding place, from d to lie hid, be in ſecret: Hence 
will appear the true ſenſe of the word pugypor, myſkerium, 
myſtery; which in vulgar acceptation hath no meaning 
at all, but is thought to imply a thing abſolutely in itſelf 
unintelligible, ſomething above the reach of human un- 
derſtanding ; in ſhort, an object of belief only: without any 
degree of conception, or knowledge. The Hebrew HO 
is often uſed in the old teſtament, though never render- 
e myſtery, but a ſecret place in manner of a cave or 
Lion's den. The wicked, faith the Plalmiſt, + in ſecret 
flaces murder the innocent; he lieth in wait ſecretly as 
a Lion in his den: Can any hide himſelf in ſecret places, 
that I ſhall not ſee him, ſaich the Lord? + The Latins 
and Greeks uſed the word myſterium and puvgypoy for any 
ceremony, feſtival, doctrine, or inſtitution in their re- 
lgion : thus they had myſterys of their particular Gods: 
and Goddeſſes, as the myſterys of Ceres and of various 
0 other 


* Gen, 2. 15. + 10. 8. 9. + Jer. 23. 24. 
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other Deitys. Ceremonys and Feſtivals, obſerved in the 
heathen worſhip, were called myſterys, becauſe they 
were celebrated and taught in privacy, in ſecret apart 
ments; into which they, who deſired it, were initiated 
with certain rites, as by waſhings and other preparations; 
This act of initiation is expreſſed in Greek by the Verb 
lui; whence the noun wugnpur, the place, ſecrecy, cere- 
mony or doctrine, into which men were initiated. The 
firſt deſign of theſe myſterys or religious inſtitutes, was 
the promotion of virtue and the happineſs of human life, 
as is intimated by Cicero; * but whatever ſome-might 
be, it is certain moſt of them were myſterys of-iniquity, 
nocturnal revellings and debaucherys; to which the Apo- 
ſtle may be thought to allude, when he adviſed the Ro- 
mans + ** to walk honeſtly as in the day, not in rioting 
and drunkenneſs, not in chambering and wantonneſe, 
Thus neither the Hebrew nbd, the Greek urin, 
or the Latin yſterium, nor doth my/tery in EngliGh;ig- 
nify any thing unintelligible; but only ſome ſecret-place, 
ſome part, point or ceremony of religion, not obvious in- 
deed and laid open to common view, not ſubject to vulgar 
notice and uſe; yet upon proper occaſions, and by pto- 
per inſtruction communicable to thoſe, who were de- 
firous of ſuch communication: So it is common to 
call the ſecrets in any trade, which are made known to 
thoſe only who are brought up in it, the myſterys-of 
trade. The word myſtery is uſed in the communion and 
baptiſmal ſervice in the ſenſe of ſymbol 4; and in the 
new teſtament it is applied to expreſs the ſecrets of God 
therein revealed to mankind, - Thus faith Chriſt to his 
Diſciples, “ to you it is given to know the myſterys of 


* In his 2d Book de ligibus 14. + Rom. 13. 13. Ex- 
bort. at the table and the iſt prayer in Bap. 
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n the che kingdom of heaven: Obſerve, Chriſt faith, to 
they WW iow the myſterys — therefore myſterys are not things 
part= WH unintelligible, not knowable. It is very remarkable, 
lated WF that in almoſt every place, where the word myſtery is 
ons: WW uſed in the New Teſtament, ſome word is jcmed with 
Verb WW it expreſſive of its implying ſomething intelligible ; thus, 
dere. © I would not, Brethren, that ye ſhould be igno- 
The rant of this myſtery * God hath made known unto us 
was Bf the myſtery of his will — + Great is the myſtery of 
life, godlineſs. f Here St. Paul comprehendeth the great 
ht doctrines of divine revelation from the birth of Chriſt 
ity, to his aſſumption into heaven under the word pvgypuy 


myſtery, ſignifying by it, the ſcheme, plan or ſyſtem 
voie of the true worſhip in oppoſition to falſe, the 
heathen worſhip ; the myſtery of godlineſs in contradi- 
ſtinction to the myſtery of iniquity. | 

The Hebrew Lexicon writers ſometimes hint at the 
uſage and derivation of Words by a tranſpoſition of Letters, 
and a change in thoſe of the like organ: Thus, 778 mal, 
nx fem. with a change of j into D; 2292 affine eff verbo 
) faith Leigh; ſoot is referred to , and this again to 
dy; $27 old age, the ſtate of infirmity, to 287 inf mus; 
9d, to 09. This manner of deflection, or rather per- 
haps accidental alteration might eaſily take place in lan- 


admitted as really happening ſometimes in the Hebrew. 
language; yet is it ſeemingly not ſo diſtin a method as 
that of the Hemantic letters, nor but ſparingly made uſe 
of, and ſhould therefore be received with caution : But 
if you trace the Hebrew language, in which every radix 
5 to be conſidered as a definition or exact deſcription, 


by the hemantic letters, you may proceed with great 
O 2 . Cleaneſs 
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* Rom, 11. 25. + Epheſ. 1, 19. 11 Tim. 3. 6. 


guages written as pronounced, and though it ſhould be + 
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clearnefs and ſafety; or at leaſt wich greater:clearne 
than in following the common Lexicons, and witly wore 
fafety than by decompoſitions, which is a method of in. 
terpretation extremely confuſed: and licentious : Verf 
will not pretend to ſay, there are no compounds in the 
hebrew language; many proper names are evidentiy and o. 
confeſſedly ſo: But then to view all Appellatives and 
Verbs in this light muſt appear very dangerous and 
abfard to any one, who ſhall conſider the nature an 
ſtruQuure of the hehrew language. Imperfect Verbs can 
ſurely with no propriety be looked upon as compound- 
ed, whatever may be the caſe of the perfect; ſome of Ml lit 
which do indeed ſeem to be compoſed of wy K 


fect Verbs, or at leaſt, to be ſomehow related fat 

in their ſignification. I could givę ſeveral inſtances in a 
way perhaps that would be very ſtriking; but 1 focbear 
for fear of appearing fanciful, or bringing the leaſt reflecli- 
on upon a language, ip-which-ace contained the orgcles 
of God; and if any gf-the.above.qgmarks ſhould ſeem 
to have ſo mugh-aga tendency that May I deſire that al 
the contempt may retort upon yſelf, and the divine 
word to ſland wich all manki in. the higheſt eltj- 
mat ion. $511 t e t 1 4 01065 
I might here Rewe ugb ſome obſerug 
tions on the differencg of writing many hebrew wards 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe, and,on the abſurd application of 
the points in a grammatical view, were I not deterred 
from doing jt on one extreme, Wy the unreaſonable at- 
tachment ſome men ſhe y to the Points in looking upon 
them not merely as of uſe in Pronunciation and rea- 
dy conſtruing, which would he flowable enough, 
but in contending for them as caeyal with the language, 
pt divine original and conſtitpting its Grammar and or- 


thography, 
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thography. and on the other extreme, by the averſion 
conceived againſt them by thoſe, who from a laudable 
zeal and love for the ward of God, though perhaps not 
ſtrictly in every point according to knowledge, are for 
allowing of no variations in the hebrew language to be 
owing to Euphony, Pronunciation, Miſtranſcribing or 
any other cauſe. but what is rational though not diſgo- 
verable by us at this diſtance; Jeſt falling in between 
both Parties I ſhould find myſelf under ſome difficulty 
of eſcaping amidſt two fires ; I proceed on therefore to 
the next diſſertation, wiſhing both parties to yield a 


litle and heartily unite in advancing the ſtudy and 


knowledge of the Hebrew language. 
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M N the two ing diſſertations ave took 
A view of anguage in its ſeveral parti of 
e Gmple ſounds, letters and words; in hö, 
nN ll we ſhall. tate u view of the whole in ſenſe 
N and connection: And what can be more 
ſurpriſing and entertaining than the conſideration of that 
variety in which the few imple ſounds of ſpeech-are 
formed into words; and theſe again into ſentenon ſuit 
able to every ſubjeQ in nature? ' ff 
From a ſuitable application o to every fub- 
je& in nature ariſeth the 1 ſtyle; ene 
into the plain or familiar, the middle and ſublime: But 
of moſt general uſe in all kinds of writing are the two 
firſt, the third being introduced on occaſion only, to 
add dignity, and to awaken the Reader. For as obſer- 
ved by Longinus, * the {kill and excellency of a com- 
poſgion can be diſcerned only by a view of the whole; 
2 the ſublime, when properly applied, like lightning 
ſtrikes in a ſingle paſſage : or ſtyle is the art of cp 


8 
TD. 1. 
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og things ĩn proper words properly diſpoſed. For a proper 
ion of words as well as „ 
to be much attended to in all writings, though not to 
r degree of refinement by rules laid down in Greek 
ad Latin writers, and obſervable in ſome of thoſe Au- 
doors; who ſeem in the harmony of their periods often- 
times to pay more regard to the ear than to nature and 
he jud t, that is to ſay, interrupt the depending 
arts of ſpeech, and throw them ſo diſtant from the go- 
rerning, ſo much out of the natural order of ſpeech, 
that it muſt have been difficult even for a native im- 
nediately to ſee the ſenſe : This is to deſtroy per- 
picuity, one great excellency in writing; nay fo 
geat an exeellence, that if it be wanting, all other ex- 
ellencies muſt ſtand for nothing. In the order and 
ſucture of words therefore the Judgement ought equally 
{not more to be conſulted than the Ear. Now in con- 
ulting the Judgement the relative words ſhould lie con- 
reniently to each other, very much in the natural order 
of ſpeech + But by natural order of ſpeech it muſt not 

be underſtood as if the Nominative caſe ſhould alwa 
ſand before the Verb, the Accuſative next, then — 
Ablative; the Adjective and Participle before, or with 
the Subſtantive ; and in like order the other parts of 
ſpeech, For the natural order of ſpeech may be equally 
reſerved, if other parts ſtand firſt in a tranſpoſed order; 
s the Ablative in this ſentence—In the order and ſtruc- 
ure of words therefore the judgement ought equally if not 
more to be conſulted than the ear, inſtead of this ſtruc- 
ture ; therefore the judgement ought to be conſulted 
equally if not more than the ear in the order and ſtruc- 
ture of words In the beginning God created the 
Heavens and the Earth; or with the accuſ. firſt, the 
1 Heavens 


e 
Heavens and the Earth God created in the beyſi 
ning! “ Of the tree, which I commanded thee t 
to eat, of it haſt thou eaten? * This is the Rig 
in the original, more agreeable to the Ear and not 166 pet. 
ſpicuous to the Judgement than haſt thou eaten of th 
tree, wereof I commanded thee, that thou ſhouldeſt not 
eat,” So in Job + * the good ſhall we-r6celver 
God, and the evil ſhall we not receive? inſteic 0 
ſhall we receive good at the hand of God, and (hue 
not receive evil? * Ttaque hæc yobis provincia, Quitttey, 
ſi et belli utilitatem & pacis dignitatem ſuſtinere valtlh 
non modo a calamitate, ſed etiam a metu calamitatis ei 
defendenda. Þ In this ſentence the only word, which 
ſeemeth to ſtand unnaturally is vob; which Would 
ſtand better perhaps next to Nyirites; and the (a. 
tence might be thus tranflated into Engliſh' almoſt word 
for word: Therefore this Country by you, Romans f 
.ye would oppor the utility of war and the dignity 
peace, is to be defended not only from calamity: 
but even from the apprehenſion of calamity. The fol- 
lowing period in Aſcham's School-maſter, I as Indeed 
moſt of his periods, and thoſe of Hooker deſetd adhi- 
ration, though differing ſomewhat from the moet 
ſtructure ; © But now commonly in the beſt Teh60l8 in 
England for words right choice is ſmally regarded tre 
propriety wholly neglected, confuſion is brought in, 
barbarouſneſs is bred up fo in young wits as aftet M 
they be not only marred for ſpeaking, but alſs*cortupt- 
ed in Judgement, as with much ado, or never at alt they 
be brought to the right frame again,” This is a welt fr: 
turned ſentence ; * they caſt them into the rn it; 
| them, 
ie 3- It. . 10. Ci. pro Lege Manilia- 

1 p. 7. 3 Ed. , 9 , | — 
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em, their children and their wives, “ inflead of, 


they caſt them, their children and their wives into the 
den of lions: In the original it is thus; and into the 
den of lions they caſt them, their children and their 
wives. Again, inſtead of he put me and the chief Baker 
in ward; « He put me in ward in the captain of tl e 
ard's houſe, me and the chief Baker.” + Here the 
iſhing of the ſentence with one accuſative caſe, and re- 
peating it with the others afterwards not only is of uſe 
to render the ſenſe immediately clear, but alſo to finiſh 
the period more harmoniouſly: So, when many nouns 
come be fore ono verb, the ſtructure will be neat and per- 
ſpicuous, if ono noun only be placed before the verb, 
and the others after it; thus, what David did when 
be was an hungted, and they that were with him He 
went down to Capernaum, he, and his Mother, and his 
Brethren and his Diſciples—-|| The King roſe up, and the 
Governor and Bernice and they that fat with him. 5 
Many of our modern writers-are-not ſo careful as might 
de wiſhed in the ſtructure of their ſentences agreeably 
either to the Ear or Judgement, Thus in Middleton, ** 
gt. Paul acquaints Timothy, that he had left Trophi- 
mus behind him fick, on his journey towards Rome; at 
time when — better thus, that on his journey towards 
Rome he had left Trophimus behind him fick at a time 
when—**I can give him ſuch light into the origin of it, as 
will make him proud of it probably for the future, from a 
ſtory that Thave obſerved in St. Jerom, which ſhews it to be 
grounded on a Miracle.” ++ This is an exceeding ill con- 
ſtructed ſentence, and it is difficult to know how to mend 
it; perhaps it would ſtand clearer thus, 1 can give him ſuch 
| WEED light 

. Dian. 6. 24. 1 Gen. 41. 10. + Mat. 12. 3 | Jobn 
2. 12, $ Acts 26. 30. * Reflect. on the diſpute between 
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light into the origin of it from a ſtory,” that I have. ch 
ſerved in St. Jerom, as will probably make hin neu 
of it for the future; ſince the ſtory ſnews it 0 be ra 

ed on a miracle. © As if thoſe ſacred writers 
reſſy declared the ſacramental bread to be God ; whih 
1 Proteſtants deny, i in that groſs ſenſe i in anch ae 
piſts interpret it. This ſentence as it ſtandethꝭ iy, 
obſcure; If the words ** in that groſs ſenſe” txlats i 
« declared” they might ſtand better thus; as if thok 
ſacred writers had expreſly declared the ſacranpywty 
bread to be God in that groſs ſenſe, in which the Papiſk 
interpret it, and which all Proteſtants deny. Tee 
the moſt deciſive proofs, that can be given of the u 
of any Religion.“ F The words * that can be given 
ſand in the way of the Genitive caſe (t. of the 4ruth* 
governed of <* proofs; '' the ſtructure Would he wor 
natural thus, to be the moſt. . oofs- af the dw 
of any Religion, that can be given; gh the ſentont 
is not elegant even then becauſe * the double gut 
caſr: Suppoſe it- were thus; to be the moſt Yoeihhit 
proofs of true religion, that can be given. This a 
ation perhaps would not only mend the period; butt is 
ſentiment too: For though there he chats called m 
ligions, yet to us there is but one true religion and bu 
one God, the Father, of whom are all things; and we 
in him; and one Lord Jeſus Chriſt, by whom/ ge al 
things, and we by him. They have alſo! awwy 
Charches and public monuments erected in teſtimzaty 
of ſuch miracles, viz. of ſaints and angels, fighting fer 
them in their battles; which choogh ol always as ridicu- 
lous — Here not 10 take notice how ill the 'geditipe 
caſe © of ſaints” is referred to monuments hy d 
vile a abreviation of the latin. videlicet, let -it be 1 
eie 


*Ib, f Ib. f Let, from Rome. 
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have alſo · many Churches and uments of Saints, and 
Angels fighting viſibly fot them in their battles, erected in 
teftimony.of ſuch Miracles, which-=<Many more ill con- 
ſtructed ſentences might be produced from Middleton and 
other writers held in reputation; were theſe not more than 
ſufficient to explain, what is to be underſtood by words 
placed out of the natural arder of ſpeech; which is the caſe, 
when there iy ſuch an interruption and wide ſeparation of 
relative-wards; as may obſcure the meaning, or keep the 
mind and judgement too long in ſuſpence. The belt pur. 


poſe in writing is inſtruction; but this is fruſtrated, unleſ; - 


what is written is natural, and readily underſtood, The 
great beauty in ſtyle, therefore, to which every. other 
muſt hend and pay obedience, is perſpicuity; without it 
the ſublime will be bombaſt, and figurative aft. mere 
ſouriſh. For the ſublime, owing as much if not inore to 
the caſt of thought and manner than to the expreſſion it 
elf. may be uttered in very fimple and plain language; 
8 the inſtance of Alexander's anſwer to Parmenio, who 
lid, , would accept the propoſal if I were Alex- 
ander 3 and ſo would I, replied, Alexander, if 1 were 
parmenio; or this of the Jewiſh Legiſlator, Let 
there be light, and there was ligbt: But with many of 
the Moderns, who ſeem to be either ignorant of this, or 
we carried away with a falſe imitation of real beauties, 
bfty. and ſtudied language paſſeth for grandeur ; and a 
profulion of Metaphors, for elegance. Thus in Middle- 
ton: ** Inſtead of ſearching candidly for the true mean» 
ing of the Text, they come provided with ſenſes, which 
they ingraft upon it; till by a practice and, habit ;of 
wrefting the Scriptures on all occaſions, they acquire 
| 2 
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that Is the anteredent to the Relative which, battles or 

miracles? If miraclea, as may be ſuppoſed, the words 

might. ſtand more. natural and Fal thus; they - 
an 
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a dexterity of extracting what doctrines they pleaſe! d 
of it. * What hath wreſting, dexterity and extraft» Ich 
ing to do with to ingtaft? I was jealous of 4varping 
my judgement by ſome bias, which his authority might Wio 
be apt to imprint.” + How can the bias of a bond be ln 
faid to warp or be imprinted, much leſs do one and vit 
ſuffer the other at the ſame time? Fhis exterfion»of Micn! 
it into the antedeluvian ages can ſerve no ether end but 
to envelope a plain queſtion of fact in Clouds and A. 
ſterys. + How can Extenſion be ſaid to envelope? Thi 
word is derived at ſecond hand from the French enve- 
leper, but originally from the latin ina properly to 
roll one thing upon or over another, to wrap up. To 
cover or wrap up any thing in clouds and myſterys, in 
the ſenſe of obſcuring, is no ſtriking periphraſis ; io 
take it out of the french dreſs, and all its ſeeming ele- 
gance is gone. What occafion have we for invelope, di. 
velppe with many more french words and phraſes? Wraj 
ap is as expreſſive as invelope, and I am fure more agree- 
able to the ear, Were we in want, and our''neigh- 
bours rich in ornaments, there might be ſome: excuſe 
for borrowing of them; but ſince the French write 
' moſtly as they ſpeak, their language cannot be very-ele- 
gant. ** There was no occafion to deſert that foundation, 
which the Apoſtles had laid, and to take refuge: me 
precarious ſyſtem, calculated rather to create ſcruples thay 
to cure them.“ & Here to ſay nothing of calculated, are 
ate and cure, we may venture to affirm, that to deſert 
a foundation is a very improper metaphor, and more im- 
properly joined with taking refuge in a precarious ſyſtem: 
To deſert is an alluſion to a Soldier quitting his regi- 
ment; and tate reſuge, to a Criminal flying to an aſſy- 
lum, which was no precarious but ſure protection. B 


: Reflect. p. 22. t Exammation P. Iſt. 1 ib. Hib. 
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aumining that foundation or firſt liel of his prophetic 


Chain we may the better Judge f its ability to ſaſtain 
that immenſe weight and length, which he aſcribes 
o it. * Here is no ſimplex munditiis, no ornamenta et 
umina orationis; $ but an extravagance of finery, put on 
without the leaſt taſte and diſtinction. Where is the 
ſenſe of placing foundation and link together; things of 
not the leaſt connexion and relation? A foundation may 
te ſaid very properly to ſuſtain, bear up, from the latin 
kb and feneo to hold up by ſtanding under; but who 
erer heard of a chain ſuſtaining a weight and laugth by 
its ability © or of aſcribing immenſe weight and length 
To v a chain? Some more ſpeciinens of flouriſhing, high 
in fown language might be given from ſome other modern 
or writers, who as thoſe cenſured by Longinus + are mad 
ele · I in the purſuit of ornaments; which indeed if put on 
. neatly are very becoming, but if without taſte, diſguiſe, 
nnd are turned into real blemiſhes. ** Therefore, faith 
ree- ¶ Longinus, we ſhould examine whatever looks ſhewy and 
gh- MW lofty in proſe and poetry in the ſame manner, that a 
cuſe wiſe man doth honour and riches, whether there be any 
rite W thing in them intrinſically good, or it be mere ſhew and 


ce- ¶ zppearance only,” Quintilian's rule for the uſe of meta- 


ion; pbors is to continue the ſame allufion throughout, and 
ns not after beginning with a ſtorm to end with a confla- 
has I gration. Id imprimis eft cuſtodiendum, ut quo ex genere 
nee i cæperis tranſlationis, hoc deſinas. Multi enim, cum ini- 
fect tium a tempeſtate ſumpferunt, incendio aut ruina fini- 
me uot ; que eſt inconſeqentia rerum fœdiſfima: | But to 
75 "wah | purſue 
ib. 4 Sint iſta ornamenta & lumina orationis ; ſint ſtellæ ne 
ſydera, quibus ſeſe irradiet eloquentia; at non ubiq; ſyderibus ceelum 
conſtat ; Annulis gemmiſq; onerare digitos articuloſq; omnes ple- 
beiis in more eſt Ego hæc lumina orationis velut oculos quoſdam eſſe 
eloquenti credo; ſeg neq; oculos eſſe toto corpore velim. Quint. 
1 S. 5. t Lib. 8. 6. ay | 
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purſue our ſubject by conſiderin e le under two fy 
cies of W Oratory and Hi 37:0 
—_—_— ATORY., 3 : 
n Day n uke n the Moruliſt and Philclvptec | 
the Civilian and Stateſman ; or Ty Style Sei ting 


Senate, the Bar and the Pulpit ä 
is named Oration, gperch, B Dikoarks or — I 
1 


which the ſpeaker muſt keep in view theſe two x 

to inform and influence his Audience part! 

— x of the diſcourſe, partly in the middle, and ef- 
eQually in the concluſion. For the Maſters in rheto, 


ric among the 3 2 Romans have conſidered, an af 
Oration to conſiſt of t or four wh | 
call foal} 2 i 2 ent] 
| oc 
Principium or exordium as 0 
Natratio 771. bo gat 
Confirmatio 14 
i! — 1 | of 
pan 


' Narratio and comfirmatio extend PR the beginne TI 
through the middle of the diſcourſe ; the aber ary or Wa tl 
exordium is its mere introduction and openim 
atio is the recapitulation of what bach be — 
and concluſion, Now as theſe parts of an oration' — Fer! 
fer widely in nature from each other, lo they requie N 
difference of * N * : of Brache, 
A difcourſe may open variety of wa ys beſpealking the 
favour and — the audience; = by an'addrels 
to thoſe who preſide in chief, with an apology, With 
— ſenting forth the occaſion and deſign of the point in 
debate, or with any other form atiſing from the ſpeak- 


er's confideration of bis own fitoation and the —_— 
his 


- _ „ - 
a 3 _ — — £ 4 ; 
— * 1313 — 
— * — 
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iis heatert :: Principium, faith Cicero, ® aut ex Perſonis 
it ex rebus ipſis — ritur trium reruin gratia; ut ami- 

> ut — . Ae audiamur: But from what- 
ever occaſion the exordium may take its riſe, in general 


x" Mit hould; be ſhort, plain and modeſt; principia vel non 


Jong, vel ſpe nulla. + Here the Poet muſt be as, m. 
Je and plain as the Proſe writer; | 


Incipies ——— rx pg 
Foun DO ample. aid bell 


vn F* Cie _ out upon 
ii gtion—Quoulſg; — —_— — 
af And afterwards to the Quirites, in all the hight 
of amplification Tandem aliquando, — Oatili- 
am audacia. 
ing ! The language. tao, muſt be Gmple;' nlaia- and conciſe 
„et in the nagration z which is che part for ſtating the ſubject, 
Ae and ſetting farth its conſideration: under one ar more 
Na; propoſitions, the ſawer and clearer the better ; Nermuo 
gifs WI vetiſumilis fit, aperta, brevis. T 
ende ſpeaker riſe * the — ; 
where he is to prove the points under conſideration by 
oper illuſtrations, apt, ſhort and plain — by 
— familitudes, cogent arguments and juſt obſex- 
rRjons,, backed and Supported by authorities divine-and 
| human. Here the ff muſt make his way to the 
ak- Mdgemment a and conviction of his Audience by words and 
| of | | matter 
| De orat. part. + ib. f ib. 


N grandia turget; nk 8 


KS 
Matter weighty and ſignificant, in ſentences g grabe ind 
unaffected ; in ſhort, rather by ſtrong, good Wk fl. 
miliar language than by trifling obſervations 1 85 
words and ſtudied ornaments: Dilucidum fit vſitath 
verbis—probabile genus eſt orationis, ſi non iti eſt 
comptum atque expolitum z ki eft authoritas & 
in verbis, ſi ſententiæ vel graves, vel aptæ IM 
hominum & moribus. * 
The ſubje& being opened, xa and: c 
in the three firſt parts, that is to ſay, the ſpeaket 1 7 
gained the attention and judgement of his audience muſt 
proceed in the peroration to complete his conqueſt over 
the Paſſions, ſuch as, imagination, admiration, ſurptiſe, 
hope, joy, love, fear, grief, anger — To theſe ſotne ax 
plication may bs made in the exordium, but now't 
court muſt be paid wholly to them; in managing which 
is required no ſmall ſkill and addreſs. Now therefore 
the ſpeaker muſt begin to exert himſelf; here ic that 
a fine Genius may dijplay itſelf in the uſe of Amplibes- 
tion, Enumeration, Interrogation, Metaphor and every 
ornament, that can render a diſcourſe entertaming, in- 
ming, ſtriking and enforeing: Suavis eſt oratio, Ju ba- 
bet admirationes, expectationes, exitus inopinatos, M- 
terpoſitos motus animvrum, cofloquia Perſonal dolo- 
res, iracundias, metus, letitias, cupiditate. 
Thus the Orator may gain the aſcendant on tue 
dience; can turn the current of their minds his dyn way 
either like the _—_ Severn- with uplifted head- ruſhing 
on impetuous, or like the ſmooth eliding Thames gently 
_rifing by almoſt imperceptible — Erit eloquens 
is qui ita dicet, ut probet, ut delectet, ut fleet — 
| dene eſt; deleQare, ſi wien flectere vitorie—ſe 


quot 


® id. 
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quot officia oratoris, tot ſunt genera dicendi; ſubiile in pro- 


1 Thoſe who have excelled moſt in Oratory among the 
Greeks are "Socrates, . Aeſchines and Demoſthenes, not 
forgetting Plato hd! Ariſtotle” as Philoſophers ; amc 

the the Romans, Cicero: Iſoctates is reckoned elegant 
the choice of words, and harmony of his periods; Aeſ- 
chines, p xrſuafive ; Demoſthenes great, and Cicero all; 
is faith Quintilian, mihi videtur M. Tullius, cum fe totum 
id imitationem Grecotum contuliſſet, effihxiſfe vim De- 
s copiam Platonis, jucunditatern Ifocratis: 7 


air of HISTORY: 


It is the del Cicero, that an a a to 
de an univerſal Scholar: Nemo poterit eſſe omne laude 
amolatus orator niſi omnium rerum magnarum atque 
irtium ſcientiam conſecutus; and certain it is, a com- 
plete Hiſtorian muſt be all this and mute. The Hiſto» 
ran, as every ſubject in nature may lie before him, muſt 
de maſter o every ſpecies of writing, uſed either in 
proſe or poetry: For Hiſtory is a narrative of Facts 
md Characters — their circumſtances of time and 
place, ſet forth in the. moſt: RY and: agrocable 
Manne 
Firſt, The object of hiſtory are - Facts ad — 
ters of Men; the facts muſt be ſuch as really happened, the 
men ſuch as = exiſted, and did the Actions: Quis 
reſet; hiſtoriæ legem, ne quid falſi dicere 
deat 5 — ne quid veri non audeat; ne qua ſuſpi- 

dio gratiæ ſit in ſcribendo, ne qua ſimultatis? “? 
* Secondly; muſt be aſcertained the time and place 
when and where actions are done, and perſons lived. 
All is liable to confulion without Time or Chronolo- 


BY 5 


Q 
Ci. de orat, L. 2. 


hando, modicum in delectando, vehemens in flectendo. 


( 1 14 1 
gy; by which things are diſtributed within cer taln fixed 
* and periods, called Eras ot Epochas, wit 1 0 
to which Events are dated, and Facts commence, b 
ſides, Chronology if it de aſtronomical is an appeal, F 
nature for the truth and authenticity of any relation; 8 
alſo is the circumſtance of Place, Here indeed el c 
torian is not upon every turn to 7 the Poet in 1 
deſcriptions of Hills and Dales, of Rivers and, 0 i 
yet ſhould he give ſome deſcriptive evidence. of place, 
where actions are done as well as of the people f 
that inhabit them: The deſcriptions ſhould be concile, 
but elegant as thoſe of the Poet; and the Charadtn 5 
well drawn and ſupported : Rerum ratio ordinem tem. I 5 
porum deſiderat, regionum deſeriptionem; ann 1 
ipſorum non ſolum res geſtas, ſed etiam, qui fama Ml 
nomine excellant, cujuſq; vitam atq;, naturam, * * Thu 
far extend the eſſentials of hiſtory, its ground and fqu 
dation; on which every Hiſtorian ſhould. oblige ml 
w build: But then | 
' Thirdly, as to the ſuperſtructure, this may adinit of 
vatiory} there may be many forms of building, and per- 
haps each agreeable to the View. That hiſtory ſhould 
not be mere narration will be eaſily allowed ; but 15 
every thing ſhould be inſtructive and ſet off in the 
agreeable manner: This then will depend uf 4 15 
management of the ſubject matter, its chaice a 
— 111111 56546195458 
Firſt, The materials of hiſtory ſhould be well 920 
not every Fact or Circumſtance, nor every Character 
ſhould be taken into the account, but ſuch only ag ats 
intereſting and have a chief hand in affairs ; he ſub- 
ject, faith Dionyſus, + ought to be engaging and ami- 
able Kee ay Kenpo airy 3 to ſet out properly. Kod 
; end 


ib. + Ep. 3 


es... ASS 

end fo, ſomewhat like the winding up of a good play. It 
* ſhould therefore be wiſely coonſidered what characters, 
eſſee What facts and what circumſtances of facts may be moſt 
11 uſefully infifted upon. In a number of actions depens 
185 dent on each other it may not be neceſſary to recite every 
0 " ation, nor every circumſtance of an action, but only 
e me” principal ; which, like a hand ſtanding io view 
ien the high road, may ſerve to point out the by- 
. turnings; ſome eminent part, that may convey a com- 
. F prcbenfive Idea of the Whole: effects properly ſtated 
will of themſelves often diſcover the cauſes; and a lead- 

ing action, the conſequences and minute cireumſtances. 
Beſides, ſome things, ' circumſtances and characters are 
ſo Ran and unimportant, that to take notice of them 
it would offend the Reader and only ſerve to bur» 
den his memory. ' And here it may be proper to re- 
mark, that a hiſtorian ought to ſtate his ſubject in a ſhore 
and plain exordium; not retard the narration by a florid 
preface or Tong introduction, nor interrupt it with moral, 
much leſs party reflections upon events; upon actions, 
conſidered as good or bad: This would be an unpar- 
donable impertinence, an invaſion of the Neaderꝰs pra- 
vince as well as a tacit impeachment of his underſtand- 
ing, as if he were not capable of drawing inferences, and 
making reflections for himſelf. The inſtant a writer 
ſtops to draw inferences, or ſteppeth out of his way to 
make moral reflections, he layeth aſide the character af 
an Hiſtorian a Relator of Facts, and aſſumeth the dif- 
ferent offices of the Moraliſt, the Philoſopher and Poli- 
tician: The buſineſs of an Hiſtorian is only to ſet forth 
Actions, their Motives and Events in ſuch: manner as 
that he may teach his Reader to be a Moraliſt, Philo- 
ſopher and Politician without profeſſing to do ſo. If 
on occaſion it ſhould be thought neceſſary to throw in 
Q 3 ſomething 


fi 
* 4 
; 


before, it is invading the province of the Reader, -who 


on evidence of the facts as the writer himfelf : Though 
indeed where the guomodo quid factum ft is not abſe- 
lutely aſſigned, it is trifling and abſurd even ſor the 
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ſomething as a remark or reflection, even this ſhould be 
made to carry the face of narration; that it may 
ſeem to come from the Hiſtorian himſelf, but as 

a part of the Hiſtory: So ou ht what may be faid 
reſpecting the motives and cauſes of actions. Cicero 
obſerveth, *< that as deſigns preceed the execution d 
things, the Hiſtorian ſhould point out thoſe deſigns, and 
not barely relate actions and events; but explain ei 
modes and reaſons: Conſilia primum, deinde att 
poſtea eventus expectantur, & de conſiliis fignifigati 
quid ſcriptor probet, & de rebus geſtis deelarari non ſo- 
lum quid actum aut dictum fit, ſed etiam quomodo4# 
So alſo Tacitus; * not only the final iflues of things 
ought to be laid open, but alſo their riſe and original” 
— non modo caſus eventuſque rerum, fed ratio etiam 
cauſzq; noſcantur. To fetch things from the fountain 
head, and as much as may be aſſign their true motive 
1s certainly right in a Hiſtorian ; but if in theſe 
Cicero and Tacitus mean, that a Hiſtorian ſhould inter- 

ſe his own reflections and opinion on the cauſes, mo- 
tives and fitneſs of actions, it is undoubtedly a ſentiment 
that carricth in it great impropriety; becauſe, as ſaid 


is to be ſuppofed as capable of judging in theſe caſey up- 


Reader to reafon about it; ſince many reaſons may de 
propoſed, and every one uncertain, For what. Mort » 
can ſee into the ſeeret counſels and heart of Man, ein f 


form a poſitive Judgement about his deſigns and modes "' 
of facts, which modes he never ſaw? And what infinite 
miſchief hath come to paſs under ſuch an impertinent = © 


pretence! 


de orat. L. 2. 
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pretenſe.!. Thouſands of truths have hence been denied 
or perverted, and real facts called in queſtion ; thouſands 
of lalſities in reſpect to the natural, civil and moral world 
have been advanced and maintained by Authors, who 
ire influenced by paſſion, flattery, party, intereſt ; or give 
themſelves, up to vain conjectures and viſionary ſpecu- 
ations ;, Egotiſms are bad in all writing, but eſpecially 
in Hiſtory. It is excellently faid dy one of the beſt 
Writers and Crities 'of the age, particularly in his own 
nguage, Mr. Johnſon, in his propofals for an Edition 
of Shakeſpeate—* The Editor, though he may leſs de- 
igt his own vanity, will probably ' pleaſe his reader 
more by ſuppoſing him equally able with himſelf to 
judge of beauties and faults, which require no previous 
acquiſition of remote knowledge. A deſcription of the 
obvious ſcenes of nature, a repreſentation of general life, 
2 ſentiment of reflection or experience, a deduction of 
concluſive argument, a forcible eruption of efferveſcent 
paſſion, are to be confidered as proportionate to com- 
mon apprehenſion - unaffiſted by critical officiouſneſs ; 
lince to:conceive them nothing more is requiſite: than an 
acquaintance with the general ſtate of the world, and 
thoſe faculties, which he muſt always bring with him, 
who would read Shakeſpeare.” If then the reflections of 
an Editor on the beauties and faults of his Author are 
to be deemed critical officiouſneſs, what ſhall we call 
thoſe of, an Hiſtorian on Actions and the Events of 
y be things? Another interruption more diſpleafing than all 
ul s an Apology for what is faid ; becauſe it is owning a 
can fault, and at the fame time committing it when it was 
des in the writer's power to avoid it. 

nite Secondly, great judgement is required in the diſpoſition 
ent ol the materials in reſpeR of Time, Things and Perſon. 
cel As to chronology, though it is the very life of hiſtory, 


ons 


one of its diſtinguiſhing characters from fiction and 10 
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vel; yet no more in hiſtory than in its reſerblange, a 


heroick poem, is it always beſt. to relate every thin 


ſtrictly to the order of time it happened in : Some fach 
will ſtand better in one view than in another, and. 


writer ſhould always ſtudy how to place them to mol 
ad vantage. For inſtance, where effects and events at 


owing to long preceding cauſes, it may be bettet te 
mention the cauſe with the effect, or the effect wit 
the cauſe, though N ſome time before qriafter 
becauſe it may prevent the faults of referring the Read 
er back to ſomething already related, or promiſing. te 
explain ſomething afterwards, and they. will mae 


double impreſſion upon the Reader, when placed thus 


together, Beſides, as many facts may happen 
and are interwoven with each other, to relate them it 


the order of time might give the Reader leſs; diſtind 


conceptions, if not throw him into great confuſiom ane 
1 The previous relation of any thing is called 

rom latin, anticipation; from Greek, prolepſis; and throy- 
ing together the principal circumſtances belonging do any 


one matter of fact, though they happen with ſome. di- 


tance of time, is named moxy : This may oftentimes 
be effected by a beautiful and true uſe of the Parenthels, 
introduced like a By-ſtander in the drama to explain to 
the audience ſome hidden cauſe or circumſtance of u 
action. By a judicious diſtribution of parts not 100 
ſtrictly according to time, may alſo be avoided a/tire- 
ſome continuation or ſameneſs of matter. Even the 
Hiſtorian as well as the Poet ought to ſtudy variety and 
change, and ſhould now and then diverſify the ſcene aut 
with ſomething new, thrown in as a kind of epiſode in an 


| epic poem for the Readers relief and entertainment; for 


even {weet will cloy, if there be too much of it: But 
; yet 


(6119) 
et great cate ſhould be taken, that all digreſſions in hiſ- 
alfory have à connexion with the principal ſubject. 
= It wül contribute alſo not a little to the Reader's re- 
ſef and delight, if the writer can ſucceed in the next 
Uſpoſition, chat of things ; by which is meant thoſe 
Wealy and natural tranſitions from one ſubject to another, 
ali chat unite the ſeveral parts, ſhew the proportion they 
der 0 dear to each other, and give beauty to the whole. Theſe 


W ranſitions will give the Reader proper opportunitys of 


topping,” 'accommodate him as it were with certain 
TW places for reſt and refreſhment ; leading on the mind 
To 2nd attention with and vigour like a judicious 
al :ttendant,' who would a Perſon on his travels the 
Tal rarities of a country without ever tiring him, and with- 
xethe ont raifing that confuſion of Ideas which is occaſioned 
M 1088 by wide and haſty excurſions from place to place, and 
oO tom kingdom to kingdom. 55 
and The laſt diſpoſition in the materials is that of Perſon; 
alle by which is meant not merely a change of perſon from 
o- the third to the firſt or ſecond by an addreſs directly to 
a the Reader or Hearer, which indeed, as obſerved by 
dib Longinus,'® hath a ſurpriſing effect upon the Hearer, 
wel making you fancy things diſtant to be really preſent, 
els, MW and that ydu are actually concerned in them: But by it 
0 ON is meant a true appearance, when inſtead of relating the 
Fan words or actions of others in the third perſon, called 
400 oratio obhyqua, the Hiſtorian hike the dramatic writer in- 
e: troduceth the agents themſelves ſpeaking and acting in 
ide their own proper perſons as in real life; named oratio 
and re. Narration, whoſe ſtyle in hiſtory as well as 
ue in oratory muſt be neat yet ſimple and unaffected, in 
words few, yet clear and perſpicuous as poſſible, will 
4 grow dull and tireſome with ſameneſs, if not dive 


et . 
= i * 8, 26, 
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and kept alive by dcſcriptions and the introduction of 
Perſons, Hiſtory may hence be adorned with all the 
variety of Style, with every ornament and beauty of 
language: Hence it may be animated with agreeable 
dialogues, pleafing ſcenes and great ſtrokes of the ſub- 
lime; the Stateſman may debate, the General encourage, 
the Orator harangue in ſhort, elegant ſpeeches, and even 
the Poet may ſing his plaintif Elegys and triumphant 
Songs. One thing to be regarded in this is to make 
ſuch Perſons ſpeak and act agreeably to probability and 
truth, in Character; leſt, if they betray too much refine. 
ment in their notions and over- act their parts, they ſhould 
appear as Heroes in Poetry and Romance; which delight 
in repreſenting things more like what they ought to be 
than as they really are in the preſent imperfe& ſtate 
of nature, Not that it is requiſite for an Hiſtorian to 
vary in no reſpect from reality; for then to what put» 
poſe are the rules of hiſtory, or how can different hiſto- 
rians write upon the ſame ſubject? It is ſurely ſuffici- 
ent, that things are true in the groſs, real in ſum and 
ſubſtance; the hiſtorian in his manner of relation will no 
more invalidate them than an Embaſſador his inſtructi- 
ons, which he is at liberty to communicate his own wa 
and in his ow] words without confining himſelf ſtriftly 
to thoſe of his maſter, and every thing will notwith- 
ſtanding be conſidered as authentic and valid. 
The greateſt part of hiſtory you ſee is taken up in 
narration ; and therefore its ſtyle ought moſtly to be of 
the familiar and middle kind: There can be few op- 
portunitys for metaphor and the ſublime except from 
the introduction of Perſons, In certain deſcriptions 
indeed, as of battles, diſtreſſes, calamitys, friendſhip, 
which yet ought not to be long and tedious, there ià 
room for painting the paſſions; though great caution and 
| [I | delicacy 
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delicacy'{honld be obſerved in touching upon the ſofter 
of Love and Pity, for fear of debating the no- 


bler parts of whoſe gravity will not eaſily bear 
thing ſoft and lig 1. Hiſtory, were ſhe to be painted 
mightibe: addte ng herſelf to judgement 


beautifolly ſerious and modeſt indeed, yet not prudiſh, 
as if poſſeſt of no paſſions at all. 
duch ſeem to be the Rules neceſfary to render bif- 
tory : complete; entertaining, as well as uſeful and in- 
fruQive's' Which Rules, if they are juſt; and have 
their Foundation, fixed in the very nature and reaſon 
of will ſerve to convince us that the province of 
the Hiſtorian is by much the moſt extenſive and moſt 
difficult to ma 
of ſtyle; and be applied to authors as a kind of touch- 
ſtone to try in what reſpects they merit our eſteem and 
imitation, and in what, our cenſure and diſregard, Sup- 
poſe then we were to take a ſhort view of ſome writers 
the moſdadmired among the antients with thefe rules in 
our hand; which will be of uſe even to elucidate the 
rules themſelves. 
Hiſtorical writers the earlieſt and/iof moſt eſteem 
among”'the' ene are Herodotus, Thucydides. and 
Xenophon; 

Herodotus, as we are informed by Dionyſius, & was 
born ſome little time before the perſian war at Ha- 
lcarnaſſus: From whence to avoid the Tyrant Lyg- 
damis he retired to Samos, where he writ his hiſtory 
in the Tonic dialect, coniſting of nine books, inſcribed 
with the names of the nine muſes. 

This writer is accuſed of breaking in upon the firft 
aw of hiſtory in many reſpects, particularly by his mul- 


i of Storys; for which he is ſeverely cenſured by 
25 0 R 2 Thucydides, 


0 te Thucyd. Judiciom, 


they may alſo ſerve for a ſtandard | 


— _— ——— 


Thucydides, Xenophon, Joſephus and others. Apud He. 
biles fabule. * Herodotus, it muſt, be owned, aimbth 


.rys ; ſome of which are extreamly fabulous, ſuch agithe 


(122) 


rodotum, faith Cicero, patrem hiſtoriæ, ſunt innumes- 


too much at pleaſing by the frequent introduction of Sto- 


Story of Arion the muſician, being carried aſhore; by 
dolphin, many incidents regarding the Aſſyrians, Medes 
and particularly the origin of the Scythians; ſome alſo 
are light and indecent, as that concerning the wife 
Candaules, + and the behaviour of the Perſians, to tie 
Macedonian women: I But it may be ſaid in his excuſe, 
that though in his eager, purſuit; of theſe, amuſement 
and gaieties for the entertainment of his; Countrymen 
he may be juſtly blamed for departing from the gravity 
and dignity of hiſtory, and in ſome ſort, from its verat 
ty; yet for theſe Stories only he cannot be charged with 
abſolutely falſifying, becauſe they are not told as real fats, 
When he offereth any thing traditional and fabulom . 


you have notice of it by /o I have been told, or as they jay; H. 


nay he often goeth ſo far as to ſignify his own diſbeliefſi t. 
of certain Storys. He may therefore be eſteemed a 
faithful Hiſtorian even in theſe reſpects as well as in te- N70 
lations from his own immediate knowledge; when his 70 
vouchers are ſtrong, and his authority indiſputable. 
But though he ſhould be thought blameable in ſome 
of his facts, yet he cannot in his Characters; which are 
well drawn and ſupported, as that of Dejoces, a cul 
ning, ambitious man who got himſelf made.the firſt King 
of the Medes; ** of Cyrus wiſe, generous, brave and 
ſucceſsful ; ++ of Aſtyages, Darius, Xerxes inſolent, 
cruel, unfortunate, daſtardly ; 4 of Mardonius a flatter- 
ing, pimping Senator. r? As! 3 
me 


De lig. . . $ 'Y * * ; 11. * 182, 
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His deſcriptions too are moſt of them ſhort, elegant 
and even curious, as that of the river Halys forming a 
boundary between the kingdoms. of Lydia and Media; 
*of the paſſage into Media; ＋ of Ionia; I of Xerxes 
march toward the Helleſpont into Greece; [| of the 
Tempeſt which deſtroyed: his Fleet: 5 Though he is 
ſametimes faulty in deſcribing places, which are not the 
ſeat of any action. 2. The Scene of expoſing the Infant 
Cyrus is very affecting; + but that of Harpagus feaſt- 
ing upon his awn.Son by the cruel r <p of Aﬀtyages, 
too-horrid and [too long dwelt upon. 11 

_ the great point: of Chronology our Hiſtorian: i is 

ty deficient ; which indeed is ſomewhat wonderful, 
— writ during the Olympiads; the begin- 
ing of which Varro, it is ſaid, made the Epocha, 
yhere the fabulous times end, and the hiſtorical begin. 
Herodotus is ſaid to be bord in the 87th Olympiad, 
thout the beginning of the Peloponneſian war; and his 
Hiſtory to take an dae compaſs of 230 years d to 
the time! of this memorable. Event. | 

As to(the management of the ſubject Herodotus can- 
dat in general be edthitedotithtr be the choice or d 
polition af big Materials. 

n his chœice he is blameable foriatroducing lo . 
ſome ff fles add ſtorys, for inſerting; his on conjectures and. 
har opinions, , often on very crifling occaſions, as of Cy- 
can as placing Groefus on a fuheral pile; & of the Speech 
King poken by threff ionds f Dejoces; f“ of Harpagus re- 
turning home With the remains of his Son to bury them. 
10 This laſt circumſtance. might have been very beauti- 
— a added im the way enen brought in with 
Hi ] 21149 e679,” 91. 1Bi; 1 66! ' 2017 great 
"= 1 e * — thor. 142. L. 2. 22. . 
182. W138. L. 4. ſeveral rivers in Scythia. ++L. 1.111. TIL 
nd 7. 110 in ſuch words as theſe, Cs LA Sorin, os IN — 
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„ 
great force when Harpagus for this cauſe is made the 
chief Agent in depoſing Aſtyages, and placing Cyrds 
upon his Throne, in ſome ſuch manner as this: Har- 

gus, when Aſtyages told him hé had been feaſting on 

is own Son, ſhewed no ſort of reſentment at that time; 
but collecting up the remains of his Son went home asif 
with deſign only to bury them. In ſection 75 of they 
firſt book are no leſs than three faults, namely, promis 
ſing to explain a cauſe on a future occaſion, giving a cons! 
ecture, relating a ſtory. and then ſaying he did not be- 1 
lieve it. To what elt tend ſuch materials as theſe but ¶ it 
to ſwell the work, interrupt. the narration, and diſpleaſe I { 
the judicious Reader? 7 oo d wolf 
X Nor are the materials, a great part of them, more i 
choſen than ill diſpoſed in regard to Time and Thing ll ti 
In reſpect of perſon the diſpoſition is very excellent r: 
What can be-more agrecable than the dialogu a 
Solon and Croeſus? between Cyrus and Croeſus ? or al 
that between Crocſus and his Son? * how entertaining v 
and inſtructive the debates of Otanes in favour of Demo- : 
{ 

t 

1 

Pl 

re 

ti 

cc 

b. 

f 


' 


e between 


cracy, of Megabyſus for Ariftocracy, and of Darius in 
defenſe of Monarchy; 1 alſo. of Artabanus diſſuadigg 
Xerxes from an Expedition into Greece |. || The ſper 
of Diony flus the Phocean General to the Ionians is much 
admired by Longinus for its natural diſorder in the word 
and thoughts, ariſing as jt were from a ſudden conſter- 
nation and hurry in the . 0 Afﬀairs are indeed 
come to a criſis, Ionians, for us either to be free or ſlaves, 
even fugitive ſlaves. If then ye are willing to 
with a few difficultys; ſome labour for the preſent only, 
and you will be able to defeat your Enemies. ++ Here, 
faith Longinus, ||| the natural order was this Ionians 
now js the time to take ſome pains z for our affairs are - 

come 
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come to a criſis He alſo commendeth * this cha 
of perſon. in the ſecond book, + . as you ſail up from the 
City Elephantina, there is a rifing Ground; — by 
which you come to a flat, where is an Iſland unded 


— miles you = 8 till you arrive at a large 
WM town, called Meroe. The Oracles in Herodotus de- 


omi: lered in verſe diverſify the ſcene agreeably enough, 
con: But as to time things are diſpoſed by him to advantage 
t be-/ neither ſtrictly in the order they ha nor out of 
e bot it, ſtarting a point and then immediately quitting it in 
loiſe MY (cent of another: He leaveth his ſubject continually, 
breaketh off frequently: in the midſt. of it, attending 
re i upon: (ome ſtory that. may come in his way, and maki 

ing ; the main narration wait. $ Hence the frequent faults of 
lem, referring back and reminding the Reader of ſomething 
een already mentioned, or promiſing to mention ſomething 
? or after wards. IA ee —. is in book the ſeventh; 
| where the progreſs of the Perſians: in Attica is de | 
= after the battle at Thermopylae. From Section — 
1 in thrown in ſeveral circumſtances and ſtorys to 239; when 
diag the Reader, quite im patient to go on from the battle at 
—. Thermopylae, and might at firſt hearing expect an end 
wch put to his impatience from the Hiſtorian's promiſe of 
otch returning to whence he digreſſed *® is to his great mor- 
ſter- © tification earried back to the time of the Perſians firſt 
Jeed © coming into Greece; then in the beginning of the eighth 


book is acquainted further with the Greeks preparations 
at Sea, but can meet with nothing in conſequence of 
| Thermopylae 


8.26. 4 29. t See L. 1. 78, 82; 130 an ill timed 
anticipation of the Medes revolting from Darius, and of Xerxes 
and Darius 183. | in ſuch words as theſe; Ce ve) mb eee wi 
denrai, Wh pany Teh nouns 132 leu , ceuaric, L. 1. 75, bg, 
106, 130, 131, 184, * dveoput I's ,. TH Avyu TH jack gh 
2 fer it. | 


tion from Scythid to. Lybia, A and in ſevetal: other iim. 
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Th e till Sections e and $0;ziwhen he ist 
— — told of the Perſians ſeizing upon Athens. Herd. 
dotus kney very well, that the Reader: 


ought to he . 
lieved, and ãimeth to reliedo· ham; but hath failed vety 
much in the prin * means of doing it, order and 
connection. (74; Hoe mags qi 22193 he eien I 
For he alfd bonductetk' his Reader l- paſſing from 
ſubject to ſubject, oftentimes hbhbling andi ſtopping to 
tell him when one point ig and another begin- 
ning; —— diſagretablei in any writer 
but eſpecially in A Hiſtorian h ſhould ſtate his main 
Subject at ficſt> ſetting. aut, but not the!) ſeveral parts 
which — — mdetd; yęt ſo as that they 
may fall in naturally together, and ſeem to be cunited 
ke the diviſtons of a Country by vivers and hills; of 
the: commodious apattmenta ina well contrived- builds 
ing: Sometimes leaping and ſlcipping j as in the tranſi 


ſtances : but perhaps the moſt inſtructive ande 
way of ſhewing even the faults of our: Author nity 


10 o give a ſhoct view df by Py 5 2 Ietovel ot nwoud 
T 10 „it IP , (97) A 200 
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The Gutzea is thus admirably ſtated 10 9 The daes 
in this hiſtory of Herodotus the Halicatpaſſian jis to. 
preſerve great exploits from the ruins, of time, and 
what is curious and remarkable, among the Greeks god 
foreign nations; as likewiſe, to point out, the accaſions; 
of their ſeveral wars with one another. He ſetteth out 
with the rape of Jo daughter of Inachus b by the Phog- 
nicians trading to Argos, and the repriſal of the Greeks 
upon Europa daughter to the > King of Tyre ; afterwards 
| upon 
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upon Medea daughter to the King of Colchis, and laſt- 
ly on the ſide of the Aflatics, t — of Helen by 
Alexander the ſon of Priam King of Troy, alleged 
by the Perſians as the prime cauſe of commencing hotti- 
lities between them and the Greeks : But waving theſe 
Storys he paſſeth on:to.Croeſus King of Lydia, as the firſt 
known invader of Grecian liberty, Here juſt mentioning 
ww! one or two conqueſts gained by Ctoeſus over the neigh- 
1. © bouring ſtates the Ionians and Eolians, away he flieth back 
ain to ſtorys about the Progenitors of Croeſus, particu- 

urly of Candaules King of Sardis, continuing to ſection 
26 ; where he returneth! to Croeſus and his Conqueſts 
over other ſtates, which brought great acceſſion of pow- 
er and riches to the Lydians as well as pride and imagi- 
nary happineſs to himſelf, The! greatneſs of Croeſus 
drew to Sardis, the capital of Lydia, many learned 
Greeks ; among others Solon the Athenian Lawgiver; 
and hence the agreeable, interview between him and 
Croeſus, ® Now come on the misfortunes and diſtreſſes 
which befell Croeſus in the loſs of Attys the only ſon of 
his hopes and delight, who» was killed by the ſhot of a 
dart from the unlucky hand of Adraſtus, as he was hunt- 
ing a wild boar; and afterwards in the loſs of his king» 
dom by Cyrus. For Croeſus like the Canaanites arid 
their neighbours againſt the Iſraelites, being jealous of 
the growing power of the Perfians was for cruſhing it 
by a war z but in the attempt met with the fate, des 
ſerved if not ſuffered by all firſt agreſſors, with whom 
to be beforehand in injurys is wiſer policy than to 
guard age inſt them, The Reader here hath natice 
given him ol Croeſus intention to make war upon Cy- 
rus, hut before his entering upon action is ſlopped 
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concernin Dejoces, Phraortes, 


to Harpagus the herdſtman to be deſtroyed, thinking by 
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with a long detail about conſulting the oracles, and 
forming an alliance with the chief powers of Greece, the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians; and here again, with an 
account of their affairs and government. + Now | 
after entering upon action come — 

und A 
Kings of Media : of the laſt is a ne 
ing his daughter Mandane to Cambyſes a private Per- 
n, and committing her ſon, afterwards called 'Cyru 


this to defeat the accompliſhment 6f a dream, that her 
offspring would one day diſpoſſeſs him of his throne, to 
76 when Croeſus and Cyrus come at lait to an en 
ment, after which Croeſus retiring to Sardis, the 
is taken and himſelf made priſoner by Cyrus. Now are 
introduced more ſtorys of the Medes, Perſians and other 
nations to 1411 when he cometh about again 4 to the 
Jonians, Eolians and Lydians, who revolting are 
brought into ſubjeRion to Cyrus by Harpagus, 
this Cyrus maketh war upon the Aſſyrians, taketh By 
bylon, and goeth againſt Tomyris Queen of the Meſſi- I ft 

etes in Scythia ; by whom be is ſlain in battle and bel on 
Read thrown into a veſſel of blood with this ſareaſm, Wl |. 


« there ſatiate thyſelf with that which thou thirſtedſt * 


for, blood. He left the kingdoms of Media and 
_ to his Son Cambyſes; who in the beginning of 
t % * N 
Second book, Euterpe 2 
Is carried into a war againſt the Egyptians; but here 
a multitude of ſtorys concerning them intervening, the 
ſame is made the ſubject alſo in the beginning of the 
Third 
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Third Book, Thalia, 


In this book from 61 to the end is an account of 
the Perfian Magi conſpiring againſt Cambyſes during 
his ſtay in Egypt, and the reign of Darius ſon of Hy- 
ſaſpes, who after the Magi were lain is ſaid to have 
gained the Kingdom by the neighing of his Horſe; with 
ſtorys Intermixed relating to India, Arabia and Samos, 


Book the fourth, Melpomene, 


This Book ſetteth out with an expedition of Darius 
gainſt the Scytl'ians; which is ſoon quitted and the 
Reader carried 01) a gooſe chaſe out of his way with a fa- 
bulous origin of the Scythians, and with deſcriptions of 
their rivers, cuſtoms in ſacrifice and making of leagues 
to 83 j when our ſtory teller, as it were recolleting and 
finding himſelf out of his way, ſtoppeth his fellow tra- 
reller the Reader with the comfortable information that 
he muſt carry him back again to the place whence he 
ſet out. The expedition of Darius, and its ill ſucceſs is 
continued to 1451 when the Reader all of a ſudden is 
led another dance upon an expedition into Lydia before 
he is recovered of the laſt, 


Book the fifth, Terpſicore. 


In the wretched retreat of the Perſians aut of Scythia 
the adventurous Monarch and his mighty army all of a 
ludden diſappear in the latter part of the fourth book, 
and the Reader after having been in queſt of them for 
lome time in vain, and at laſt giving them over as loſt, is 

| * in 
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in the beginning af this book, when he leaſt expected it. 
ſurpriſed to find Megabyſus the General, having croſſed 
the Heleſpont with ſome ſhattered remains into Europe, 
in action againſt the Thracians; and Darius in Aſia at 
Sardis, in his way home to Suſa : Where he is ſoon put 
upon another adventure againſt ſome of the Inhabitann 
in the Archipelago, E Naxos and the othet 
Eychad Iſlands ; which adventure was rendered unforty- 
nate by a quarrel between the two Generals, Megabate 
and Ariſtagoras : the latter of which ſetting up for him- 
ſelf aſſumed the Government of Miletus, occaſioned 
other revolutions, and endeavoured to provide for hit 
defenſe againſt Darius by making alliances with ſome 


of the Powets in Greece, particularly with the Spartan 


and Athenians, Here, inſtead of going on with Darius 
and the Perſians, the Reader's attention is taken up with 
ſtorys, relating to the Government of Sparta, the ſet- 
ling of Cadmus with the Phoenicians, the factions and 
Civil broils between the Athenians, Lacedemonians, Co- 
rinthians and other States; + and in te 


=_” Sixth Book, Erato 


Is told the progreſs of the Perſians in taking of Mile- 


tus, Chios, Tenedos, Eretria; and at laſt their defeat in 
making an attempt upon Attica, by Miltiades at the 


battle of Marathon. 


Book the ſeventh, Polybymnia. 


This book openeth with two expeditions, deſigned by 
Darius againſt the Athenians and Egyptians ; but he dy- 
ing left them and the kingdom of Perſia, to the execution 
and conduct of his ſon Xerxes: Who invaded 9 
. 8 
> from 39 to the end. 3 


* 


(731) | 

by ſea, and land with a larger force, more pride and 
confidence than his fathet did Scythia, and with more 
ill ſucceſs, both being ſtanding monuments of the divine 
truth; that che race is not always to the ſwift nor the 
battle to the ſtrong, His land forces ſuffered extreme 
ly from the/ oppoſition of the valiant Leonidas King of 
Sparta with a handful of men at the Streights of Ther- 
mopylae, and his fleet off Magneſia by a violent ſtorm, 
ate: ¶ and afterwards upon the coaſt of Euboea and Salamis in 
im- an engagement with Themiſtocles, the Athenian Admi-/ 

ned nl. For the burden of the war lay chiefly- upon the! 
his Lacedemonians and Athenians, who ſtood out the braveſt' 
me i in oppoſing the enemy's progreſs, though not without 
un imminent danger of being vanquiſhed themſelves, For 
tis Leonidas and his ſmall: party being overpowered with” 
ich MW numbers, Netxes ravaged Attica, and took Athens 
ſet- I the capital; but the Perſian” being ſtartled at the great 
and loſs he had ſuſtained at ſea, and the impreſſion his ſmall 
-0- ¶ ſucceſs at land might make on his ſubjects, retired with 
great privacy and much precipitation over the Helleſpont 

into Aſia towards Perſia, leaving the proſecution of the | 

war to his Flatterer Mardonius; who was ſlain himſelf! | 

and the Perſian army defeated by the Lacedemonians * 

le- under the command of Pauſanians at the battle of Platea, 

in s related inthe eigth and pinth books; the ſubject end- | | 

| 

| 


he ing as excellently as it was begun, in the puniſhment of. 
evil men and unjuſt uſurpers. . 1 

One thing we cannot but think an inſtance of parti- | 
ality in our Author; that in his tour through Egypt, Aﬀy-'{ _ \] 
ia, Aſia minor, Paleſtihe, even all round the land of \ 
Judah almoſt up to the gates of Jeruſalem, he cautiouſly” 1 
woideth ever entering within the walls of this memo- 7 
able City; he never once mentioneth the nation of the | 
Jews by their proper * though it is MT | 

ä | at 


88A 
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that he muſt have heard of them and their origis, 
Wherefore then did he paſs by them without notice? 


doubtleſs becauſe of their origin, and becauſe their Hiſ. 
tory would condemn all his ſuperſtitious Fables and Re- 
flections; being the only people, who had authentic r& 
. cords and divine inſtitutions capable of detecting faliths, 
and rectifying miſtaken religion. | 3 l Ig 
Vou will ſay perhaps, if Herodotus be ſo faulty, he 
where are to be found in him rules for the conduct of 
life, exempla & mores, tibi tueq; reipublice quos imiteret 
(1) You have much inſtruction from the events of things, 
and excellent examples in his e 
his own, a ſteady friend to religion and virtue; one 
who on every occaſion treateth things held as ſacred 
with the utmoſt reſpect and veneration, He indeed 
paid reverence to a miſtaken worſhip, and admireth 
things as wonderful and miraculous haufig, which aps 
pear extremely abſurd and trifling to us, who are bleſs 
ſed with divine light and real miracles ; yet ſome even 
of theſe things are very curious touching places and cuſ- 
toms among the Heathens; as this of the Perſian gods 
and ſacrifice : (2) It is a cuſtom with the Perſians to 
offer ſacrifice on the tops of the higheſt mountains to 
the whole circumference of Heayen under the name of 

piter ; they ſacrifice to the Sun and Moon; to the 

arth, Fire, Water and Winds.“ Curious alſo is the ſitu- 
ation of Babylon in a large plain; (3) the Temple of Ju- 
piter Belus, called the Tower of Babel, with the Image 
of Jupiter in it; the people making of brick to build 
with, and the taking of Babylon by Cyrus ; (4) all agree- 
able to the account in Scripture ; But Herodotus * 


. 178, 


is not worth reading. What is he to be regarded fort" 
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(0733) 
eth more eſpecially to be read for the natural uſe of 
words and p raſs, and for his ſtyle in general; which 
i moſt excellent in the middle and familiar forms, neat 
and elegant to admitation; the words running lo eaſy 
in the natural order of ſpeech, and every period, moderate 
in length, ſo perſpicuous and flowing as to gain his wri- 

tings the title and patronage of the nine Muſes. 

Herodotus is — pleaſing in his deſcriptions, 
ind very eloquent in his ſpeeches ; but ſcarce ever ſub- 
me: He barely riſeth' love his uſual _ even in 
the battles of Marathon, Thermopylae and Platea ; in 
the tempeſt, which ſhattered Xerxes Fleet, his lan- 
guage is expreſſive, but not ſwelling and boiſterous Ane 
ulis ſalebris quai ſedatus — uit. In this deſcription 
Longinus hath thought per to find fault with {eoaon;. 
for its ill ſound; a wor 5 apilicable 3 in its ſenſe to 
the rage and ſwelling of — Sea, and it is ſurpriſing to 
find fo judicious a Critic as Longinus i is in moſt things 
blaming the ufe of a word merely for its ill ſound in 
deſcribing not the ſweet melody of muſic, or the ſoft 
paſſion of love; but a ſtorm at Sea, where every thing 
is jarring and uhharmonious : He might rather on this 
occaſion have admired the hiſſing, diſagreeable noiſe of 
leraron; Ceoagy; as very ſuitable to that of the ruſhing 
of winds and waters, jndulgin 5, a humour of criticiſm, 
which ſome ate very fond of in their remarks on the 
Poets, finding little Ale to admire except the beautys of 
founds echoing to the ſenſe, 

Herodotus then hath merits though not enough to 
pin him the attribute divine, extravagantly a by 
Longinus at the ſame time, that he is blaming him; (1) 
yet ſufficient to invite our early ſtudy and imitation- 

Thucydides, 


(1) 43 


6134) 
Thucydides 1 1 "HR . 


s c | $ 1 1 ' 4 ' | Wo, 
Is the next Greek Hiſtorian ; He was cotem 
with Herodotus, carried on. the Greek Hiſtory where 


he left off, and was his rival for fame; though not 


without diſcovering ſome ſhare of enyy, and an attempt 
upon the reputation of his competitor. This doubtleſs 
betrayed him into the faults of prefacing and partiality at 
the very firſt ſetting out: For inſtead of purſuing his 
Subject immediately after having opened it proper 
enough in theſe few- words Thucydides writ upon 
the war, which was carried on between the Peloponns: 
ſians and Athenians, ”' he delayeth the narrative to ſeo- 
tion 24, or rather perhaps to the beginning of the ſe- 
cond book; the firſt being introduRory only: In which! 
he laboureth to prejudice the Reader in his favour by 
chanting forth the greatneſs of his ſubject in the ſtrain 
of cantabo nobile bellum, hoping that it will be 
eſteemed more becoming the dignity of hiſtory than 
any that had been made choice of by former Writers; 
and profeſſing, what every one ſhould take for granted 
without being told “ that he would relate no ſtorys and 
conceits; no fables, nor any thing but what is ſtrictiy 
true; that he intended his hiſtory to- be a ſtanding re- 
cord of truth rather than a pleaſant Tale for once hear: 
ing. Here he undoubtedly levelled a blow at Herodo- 
tus, but miſſed his aim and was fruſtrated in his hope, 
that future generations would in all reſpects give the 
preference to his hiſtory. For, as is obſerved by Diony- 
ſius, (1) he is inferior to Herodotus both in the choice 
and conduct of his ſubject, as well as in the opening and 
ending of it; a war undertaken neither with juſtice nor 
finiſhed with ſucceſs, 
= —_ Thucydide 


(1) Er. Pomp. 
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Thuc cydides en only one action for his Subject, 


the —— 
mixeth other Affairs of Greece, ſuch as the enterprizes 


of the Athenians in Chalcis, of the Thracians in Mace- 
donia, (1) the war of the Leontines, Sicily and Syracuſe, 
(2) which have no connexion with one another nor with 
the main ſubject. 

He is likewiſe faulty with Herodotus in 'interpoſing 
his own opinion, and interrupting one narration by ano- 
ther, as in the third book the affairs relating to the Mity- 
lenians, Lacedemonians, Plateans, Corcyreans and Sci- 
cilians are introduced without any order and regularity; 
In the Judgement of Dionyſius this whole third book i is 
very indigeſted and confuſed, 

Quintilian faith (3) Græcis biftoriis men poetics 


fmilem eſſe licentiam ; ſo in Juvenal, (4) Gracia mendax, 


and in Cicero, (5) teſtimoniorum religionem & fidem 
nunquam iſta natio coluit. This general ' cenfure even 
Thucydides cometh in for a ſhare of; he is charged with 


partiality by Dionyſius, and with falfity by Joſephus: (6) 


Yet Thucydies, it muſt be owned to his credit, keepeth 
ſtricter to truth than Herodotus ; whoſe faults he hath 
ſo far avoided, though perhaps in doing it is carried into 


the other extream of being too grave and unentertain- | 


ing, not to ſay, tireſome by continuing always the ſame 
ſubject, ſpeech upon ſpeech, action upon action or pre- 
paration for action, fight upon fight, war upon war 
without ever relieving the E ; unleſs ſome few 
things ſhould be thought reliefs, ſuch as an Eclipſe of 
the Sun; (7) the Athenian manner of buryingthoſe who 
were ſlain in battle; a funeral oration; (8) a moſt dread- 
ful epidemic. fever, called a plague, which ſeized firlt 
* 


: U 
(3) L. 2. ch. 11. (T Sat 


(1) L. 2. 
(6) treatiſe againſt Apion. (7) L. 


(2) L. 3. 


) orat. pro. Flacco, 
6) ib. 34. 5. 


28 


5 
( 


— 


an war; but forgetteth his promiſe, and 


136) 


upon the cattle, and * upon the human {p in 
- beginning of ſummer ; (i) a deferi) 0910 of een F 
les and confuſion, which aroſe from Qiong in i 1 5 ” 

ta, and all Greece: (2) The events * on tob * 


one upon another, and too ſtrictiy in the W 5 
For Thucydides, though not equally defeQive — 
Herodotus in Chronology, proceeding 1 in his 1125 ry 


from year to year; yet by crouding too many cotems 
porary facts together i is ſomewhat confuſed In his f. al 
ration, and giveth no character of time, no Era 10 g 
war, but only ſome ſynchroniſms, that it began 15 
Chriſis was Frieſt at Argos, Enaſias Ephorys at 'Sparta, 
and Pythodorus Archon at Athens. (3) The mer W 
ſian war, it is faid, (4) laſted 27 years; twenty one. of 1. 
which only our Author lived 1p, tnah, enn om 
Again, Thucydides by aiming continually at gr rene ee 
in ſentiment and expreſſion, is ſtiff and obſcore on, 

moſt common rences. His ſpeeches indeed cs 5 os 
vince by ſtrong ſenſe and argument ; but are 05 

them unreaſonably long, and carry more the face bFart 
than nature: In ſhort, his ſtyle though extremely pff 
per on momentous and ſpiritous occaſions is in 1 l 
too ſtudied and great for fimple narration both: as to exe 
preſſion and conſtruction i in 155 ences very long and o 
much crouded by the uſe of participles for verhs i 
ſtanding either abſolute, or coming before the erh in 
too great number ; take for an inſtance this ſen ence 1 io 
the beginning of the firſt book: Tx ap $peTropias £6 80% 
(6) 850K emal ynurres del. Diba, ere wand Y Fre Us 
baba, ve futuro. re 2d A aura X's 00 ane , Al TEpis Tu 
Apr xx Mor rec, 0 ww PuUTEoITE; (4 No 25 grort 2 


tex xc TEX du GTWV, M apaupyreras) (7): 


(1) ib. 48. (2) L. 3.81. (3) L. 2. 1. 4) Dionyſiys Tcl 8 
Judic. (5) See part 2d. p. 107. (6) Gen. 1 (7)s 5 14 
accuſ. ablolute in an improper parentheſis interrupting the connecti- I (9) 
ons; Where 715 is unnaturall fe arated from gan . 


( 137 ) 


5 lrurcære, i xaneru; avaigarro ; Which may be thus li- 


terally rendered: For there being no commerce, nor 


ning any communication with one another cither 
915 by ſea or land; and imparting to each other every thing 
a neceſſary for the purpoſes of life, and having no plen- 


— 


ty of riches, nor cultiyating their ground, it being 
uncertain when any one coming upon them, * 
ally as they were without walls, might plunder them, 


E 


hen 

ey were cafily ſepatated, This paſſage alone ma 
a, krve as a macken; proof. how alccult it is for 1 
e Writer to be clear and neat in a long period, and 
No how much attention is required in the Reader to make 
I out the Grammar, and come at the Senſe ; becauſe it 


includeth ſeveral propoſitions : long periods, if written 


the WI wich perſpicuity and occaſionally mixed with ſhort ſen- 
W MN tences, add variety and ſtrength ; but if too frequent! 

"of uſed are improper, becauſe tireſome to the Reader. This 
AT fault our Author is often led into, as it ſhould ſeem, by 
0 following too cloſely his own Ideas of grandeur, and 
gave turn of mind, without paying any regard and at- 
3” MN tention to the genius and complexion of his Reader : 
"Wl Hence perhaps the beſt ſituation we can place Thucy- 
0 dides in would be oppoſite to Herodotus, 3 
„chem both together as Maſterpieces of elegance an 

85 ſtrength, or in the middle ſtyle and ſublime; which is 


the light they are viewed in by Dionyſius, (9) Cicero and 
Quintilian. Alter enim fine ullis {Ulebris quaſi ſedatus 
amnis fluit, alter incitatior fertur & de bellicis rebus ca- 


n 


— 


air etiam quodamodo bellicum; primiſq; ab bis, ut ait 
1 5 3 Theophraſtus, 
yd. Y Five participles in the nom. caſe coming before aTariczv7o with 
0 i ifs, nei, 7+ improperly coupling between them and ipT:z:ic5 a Gen, 
A- (9) Ep. Pomp. Judi. Thucyd. | h 


*% 


and thinking it ſufficient to get their daily ſupport, 


( 138 ) 
Theophraſtus, hiſtoria commota eſt, ut auderet uber 
quam ſuperiores, & ornatius dicere : (1) denſus & bers 


vis, & ſemper inſtans ſibi Thucydides ; dulcis & 
didus & fuſus Herodotus ; ille concitatis, hie remiſſ 
affectibus melior; ille concionibus, his ſermonibus; ill 
vi, hic voluptate. (2) 99 3 


ac 


en e 
Xenophon ME 


This Writer is deſervedly-admired for his nyle chleh 


of the familiar kind: For his character is plaineſs ang — 
ſimplicity ; not but he is elegant alſo in the middle, an | 
occalionally riſeth into the Sblime, He is thought t — 
imitate Herodotus principally, and like his maſter Socrate © 
delighted himſelf moſtly with apf . points and * 
moral ſubjects; on which he is 7 affecting and agte 0 
able, (3) juſtly meriting the title of the Athenian Muſe: 


Hujus ore muſe ſunt locutæ; ipſæ finxiſſe ſermogem by 
Gratiz videantur, (4) Gao: | 2 
It was owing to the integrity and care of Xenophon, ho 
it is ſaid, that poſterity enjoy any remains of 'Thucy- f 
dides; whoſe hiſtory be was in poſſeſſion of and, 100 155 
liſhed to the world, completing it in his ſecond bock ps 
QAmixey; Where we are told of the Peloponneſian war 
ending in the ruin of the Athenian power, which he- A nig 
came ſubject to the Lacedemonian, Here the remark- 
able Era muſt not be forgotten, with which en . 
characteriſeth the 22d year of the Grecian wars ; that F 
it fell in with the firſt of the 93d Olympiad. (5), From 
this character of time, wanting in Thucydides, may be ”Y 
aſcertained the commencement of the Peloponnelian ne 
war, in the ſecond year of the 87th Olympiad, There 
are 


61) Ci. de orat. L. 2. (2) Quint. L. 8. (3) Witneſs his apology I diſt 
for Socrates. (4) Quint. L. 1. ch. 1. Cicero de orat. (5) caAny. L. I. 


| (139) | 
ate two E of Xenophon, which it may be right 
to take the moſt notice of, his Cyropzdia and Ana- 
The ſubject of the Cyropedia is that Cyrus the Per- 
W fan, ſpoken of by Herodotus and the Prophet Ifaiah ; 
but conducted here by Xenophon rather under the face 
nnd appearance than reality of hiſtory, being a great part 
Por it imaginary, excepting the expedition of Cyrus againſt 
abylon, the circumſtances of drying up the Euphrates, 
eading his army through it, . the city whilſt the 
King and Inhabitants were engaged in drinking and re- 
yellin on, one of their high feſtivals; and other great 
.ions, that ſquared wich the Author's plan of perfecti- 
Won, Xenophon contrary to Herodotus maketh Cyrus 
s de ſon of Cambyſes a King of Perſia not a private 
Inan, and to die happily in his bed, not ſlain in battle 
by a woman; thus improving every thing, which car- 
Lu ned the Idea of meanneſs, into dignity and happineſs in 
bon the manner of narrative or epic poetry, otherwiſe called 
on. heroic; which, as finely obſerved by Lord Bacon, is with 
regard to its matter, not verſification raiſed upon a noble 
foundation, as having a principal regard to the dignity of 
human nature, For as the active world js inferior to 
the rational ſoul, ſo poetry gives that to mankmd which 
"Wtittory denys, and in ſome meaſure ſatisfys the mind 
vith ſhadows, when it cannot enjoy the ſubſtance, For 
upon a narrow inſpection, poetry ſtrongly ſhews, that a 
greater grandeur of things, à mote perfect order, and a 
more beautiful variety is pleafing to the mind than can 
de found in nature xy the fall. So that as the Actions 
ind Events, which are the ſubject of true hiſtory, have 
not that grandeur which ſatisfys the mind, poetry 
ſteps in and feigns more heroical actions: And as real 
diſtory gives us not the ſucceſs of things according to 
* N 1877 eee 
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the deſerts of virtue and vice, poetry correcta it and 
ſents. us with the fates and fortunes ot Leger te um 

or puniſhed according to merit. In this light man 
—— the Cyropaideia, a8 a Fe pane — in 
education, character and ſucceſs 
the Idea of a patriot King, — 2s ; 124 
aud alle, ſaith Dionyſius: (1) So Cicero, rut -4 
Xenophonte non ad ſerie Kun Ie pers ed > 
juſti imperii. (2) 

The Anabaſis is a real narrative of a ſingle exped 
of another Cyrus, the younger ſon of Darius No 
King of — againſt his elder brather Artaxerzes, 
ſucceeded his Father in the kingdom; undertaken/a 
the concluſion of the Peloponneſian war. This exp 
tion ended remarkably in the death of Cyrus, and ir 
retreat of the ten thouſand Grecians, who acgomy 
ed him from Lydia; over which he had been app 

ed Bovernor by his Father in the room of Tiflapher 
but behaved in bis government cruelly and unjuſt] 

Of all Xenophon's writings perhaps the moſt ple: 
is the Cyropaideia. 27 can be more entertaining 
the ſubject matter and ſpeeches ; of I 

and familiar yy Fi Style in which eyery.thi 
exprefied ? Here indeed be is faulty far his florid, p 
us intioduction ſamewhat like that of Thycydides, 
his Ars s for having no introduction at all. 
allo occur rather too often; in which he 
rs thought to be ſometimes out in his Chargd 
making them betray too much philoſophy. 2 
ment: But for purity of words and K 
in che opinion of Dionyſius, who 3 
partiality for his Countryman Breda 2 
excclleth cyen his orignial. "7 


(1) Ep. Pomp. (2) Ep. n L. x. ad Quint fa 
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Thus have we taken « view of three Authors, who 
continued the Grecian hiſtory, and who excel in the 
three farms or ſtyles of writing: Xe in the fami- 
lar, Herodotus in the middle, and Thucydides in the 
ſublimeis' Writers among the Latin Hiſtorians, which 
we may in ſome ſort match with: dhe Grecian | are 
—_y daa _ ON 


o 
Gebr. 
86d a o 
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All the 83 of this writer are his ſeven 
books de bells Gallita, and three de bello civile; entitled 
2 n Commentarys, faith Lord Bacon, 
are ſet don naked events and actions in ſequence with- 


out the motives, deſigns, counſels, {| pretexts, 
_— for- ſuch is the nature of a Commentary, 
though Ceſar in modeſty mixed with greatneſs called 


the beſt hiſtory in the world a Commentary: That 
Celat's is an. excellent Hiſtory mutt be owned, but that 
it is the beſt in the world, emeth the air more of by- 
Narbe. than a ſtrict trum. 
Theſe words C. Juli 's e; 
bello Gullico liber are in the printed Editions 
disbiged from the body of the hiſtory in the form of 
a running title, improperly, as it ſhould ſeem ; becauſe 
by this: tion the hiſtory ſtandeth faulty, as it were 
maimed -and without a head: They might rather be 
joined with the hiſtory icteif, a5 an Opening or intro- 
duction to the ſubject. 
In Oeſar great attention is d to the two firſt laws of hiſ- 
tory, ſporkatly in regard to the deſcriptions of places and 
people; which in him are very ſhort and elegant: Take 
for an inſtance his diviſion of Gall at the firſt ſetting out, 
which is quite a map; or this deſcription of the river 
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Soane : flumen eſt arar, quod per-fines edftortrty & fe. 
quanorum in Rhodanum influit incredibili lenitatè, it ut 
oculis, in utram partem fluat, judicari non poffü z'4 
or this of the flight of the Nervii: his facile pulſis ac prt 
turbatis, incredibili celeritate ad flumen decùrrerùnt, t 
pene uno tempore & ad Silvas & in flumine & jam in ma. 
nibus noſtris hoſtes viderentur. (.f. 
The Conſulſhip of Meſſala and Piſo is given as the 
Era of the Gallic war; which began with the Helveti- 
ans under the conduct of Orgetorix a rich nobleman, 
and with the Germans under that of Arioviſtus their 
King: (3) Both which are reduced — 
Cæſar, una eſtate duobus maximis bellis eenfectib, in 
piberma exercitum deduxit. (4) The Campam the fe 
ſummer wras opened and finiſhed with conqueſts ober 
the Belgæ, Nervii, Attuatici and Armorici. (5) The 
principal expeditions of the third ſummer were agalnſt 
the Veneti by fea, and the Aquitani by land! (6) The 
fourth ſummer was employed in ſubduing certain peb- 
ple in Germany, the Aſipetes and Fenchtheri; wfter? 
wards in the latter end of the year Ceſar paſſed over from 
Holland into Britain: From whence after plundering 
the people upon the Coaſt, and taking Hoſtages of then 
he returned again juſt before the autumnal Equinox. ( 
The next year he made the Britons a ſecond viſit Front 
Calais, and. penetrated further into the Iſland; (y but 
great diſturbances ariſing in Gaull called him away; An 
afterwards the civil war breaking out at home prevent- 
ed his returning any more. r ee n 
It is an admired beauty in Cefar, that he relateth his 
own actions in the third perſon, Cefar did ſo and ſo in- 
6 ſtead 


. s, (2). L. . 19. See the Character of the Nervñi. 
J.. 2. 15. of Arioviſtus and the Grief of the Sequani L. 1. 31. 32. 
(3 L. 1. 2, 31. (4) ib. fine. (5) L. 2. (6) L. 3. (7) L. 4. 36. (8) L. 5. 


* 
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ſtead of I, which he never uſeth except once or twice 
in referring back to ſome preceding tranſaction, (1) for 
which he is faulty; as he is alſo. once for his reflection 
upon defeating a diſtrict of the Helvetians called Tiguri- 
nus, that it was a judicial puniſhment upon them for 

having ſlain Caſſius a Roman Conſul. (2) 
His diſpoſition of things upon the whole is very agree- 
able. How full of ſurprize and entertainment is'the inci- 
dent of ſome Germans out upon the plunder coming by 
accident, upon the Romans as they lay encamped in Atuatu- 
ca, and putting them into great conſternation, while Ceſir 
was abſent with a party of men in queſt of Ambioriges: 
Though perhaps it is related too circumſtantially and 
with too many preambles ; which render it ſomewhat 
hogpld, like the tedious telling of a ſtory, (3) The Cir- 
cumſtance of the Helvetians croſſing the Arar in ten days 
is not told at the time of their paſſing the river, but is 
beautifully mentioned with that of Ceſar's doing it in 
one day. (4) Indeed from the conſtant uſe of the oratio 
obligua things appear with too much ſameneſs not to 
ſay without 8 l which a due mixture of orationes di- 
rectæ would have relieved, as may in ſome fort be con- 
ceived from. the diverſity and ſpirit 
three ſhort ſpeeches, that occur in the fourth and fifth 
books. (5} Had the Letters, which paſſed between Ceſar 
and; Q. —— (6) ſtood at full length, how pleaſing 
might they be! no leſs fo than the deſcriptions of Peo- 
ple, Cuſtoms and Countrys, which make a delightful 
variety. Take for inſtance the deſcription of the Gauls 
divided into Plebs, Druids and Equites; of the Germans 
differing in their cuſtoms from the Gauls ; of a large 
wood 


(2) L. 1. 10. 
(5) L. 4. 25. * 30. 


(1) As ſupra cammemoravi, demonſiraueram. 


(3) L. 6. 34, &c. 
Ice alſo L. 6, 7 * 


(4) L. 1. 11. 
(6) L. 5. 44, 46 


uced by two or 


* 
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wood in Germany, called Hercynia ; ( t) of Britain, its 
ſituation, form and extent. (2) Cefar in ſhort hath in 
his deſcriptions and characters the ſweetneſs and elegance 
of Herodotus, ſometimes too the ſpirit of Thucydides; 
in his narration, the purity and fimplicity of Xenophon, 
and in general his perſpicuity. Very few ſentences are 
found in Ceſar unnatural in their conſtruction, and ob- 
ſcure; yet ſome there are, which it may be of uſe to 
offer ſome remarks upon. Hac re ſtatim Cæſer per ſpe- 
culatores cognita— (3) Would not the nominative Caa- 
ſtand better thus? Caſar hac re ſtatim per ſpeculatores 
ita, or, hac re ſtatim per ſpeculatores cognita Czar 
nſidias veritus— Alſo the ſtructure of the-nominative 
caſe Galli is very unnatural in this ſentence, celpriter 
vinets — (4) which would be more aprecable to nature 
thus ; turribuſq; conſtitutis, Galli itudine operum 
quz — though even with this alteration it will be but 
an ill ſentence becauſe of celeritate joined from 
magnitudine, with which it is coupled, and which B 
ſomething like a tautology of the beginning, celeriter 
wineis — Again, Ceſer ab decimæ legionis — (5) This i 
a very long and crouded ſentence more ſo perhaps than 
any in Thucydides, and rendered obſcure rly by 
the ſituation of vidit as it were in the midſt of a thickst 
inſtead of being on the outſide of the intermediate ſen- 
tence next after ui, or at the cloſe of it after ſubjith 
poſſet ; that the Infinitives might all be ſeen in their — 

pendent order without interru 

The hiftory of Ceſar, bating perhaps theſe faule, 
might indeed be one of the beſt in the world; and even 
with them he ſeemeth to be the moſt pure, eaſy and chaſte 
of all the Roman writers. For er. 


wc 12. 20. 24. (2) L. 5. 12. (3) L. 2. 11. (4) L. i. 12 
(5) L. 2. 25. 


iN o . da, Saluſt 


n, its p REEL OD. 123. OW 
th in Is ſpruce and affected, as may witneſs his flotid in- 
ance I troductions, the moſt triſling of all introductions, becauſe 
des; If the moſt foreign to the ſubjects; his continual Antitheſes, 

bon, amm imperin, corporis:ſervitio—alient appetens, ſui pro- 

ate faſus; his fondneſs for ſhort, pretty turned ſentences; 

obs ¶ his extra vagancy in the change of perſon, privſquam in- 
© o cpias; cunſulto; & ubi conſulueris —and in the uſe of In- 

pe · If fniti ves abſolute: I call the Infinitive abſolute, when no 

har verb is expreſſed, which may govern it. There are two 

ores ways more eſpecially of expreſſing the hurry and impe- 

lar woſity of ations; either by running off Verbs and Parti- 

re ciples without Couplatives, or with Infinitives abſolute; as, 
— ws Ferge Ei flammas, date vela, impellite remos : 

um deni, vidi, vici: © The Enemy ſaid, 1 will purſue, T will 
but e tae;- I will divide the ſpoil, my luſt /ball be ſatisfied 

n upon them. I Ait drow my ſword, my hand. /ball de- 

bd * roy them: Diem ex die ducere ædui, conferrt, 


i, adeſſe, dicere — f perculſi tumultu inſolito, 
arma capere alii, ali ſe abdere—perterritos confirmare, tre- 
pidare—aliifugere, ali arma caßerę This is undoubt- 
edly a great beauty; but a beauty may be too much ſer 
by, and Saluſt is fond of it even to a fault, not always 
diſtinguiſhing the occaſions of uſing it to advantage; In 
ſhort it is ſcarce: poſſible to bear with Saluſt after read- 
ing of Ceſar either for nature, or perſpicuity. How 
manly doth Ceſar appear in his own ſpeeches] how out 
of character and even puerile in that put into his mouth 
by Saluſt ! «bs intenderis ingenzum, valet; fi Iubido poſſi 
det, ea dominatur ; animus nibil valet — Theſe ſentences 
might ſhine perhaps in a Theme, but ſcarcely in an Ora- 
tion, ** Saluſt, faith Aſcham, || requireth a learned 

12 . U | Reader 
* Exod. 15.9. + Cæſar L. 1. 1 Saluſt bel. Jugur. | Schoolmaft. p.211, 
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Reader and a right Confiderer—is not very fit for young 
men to learn out of him the purity df the latin Tongue; 
becauſe he was not the pureſt in propriety of words, nor 
choiceſt in aptneſs of phraſes, nor the beſt in framing of 
ſentences ; and therefore is his writing neither plain-for 
the matter, nor ſenſible for men's underſtanding : In his 
writing is more art than nature, and more labour than 
aft,” r ˙ 


Livy. „ en NG 


Nor is this writer, though upon the whole deſervedly 
admired, in many reſpects — blame. His hiſtory, 
were the whole remaining entire from the building of 
Rome to the reign of Auguſtus, would be unreafonably 
bulky ; conſiſting as . of 140 books: Ten books 
are loſt & even of thoſe 45, which have reached out 
times, ending with the defeat of Perſeus or Perſes, King 
of Macedon, by Emilius Paullus. OT OY 

| Livy is faulty for his prefaces, long and too florid :'+ 
He hath more fire and ſublimity than Ceſar, but lels 
fimplicity and chaſtneſs. | n,, 

The circumſtance of the Sabines being drove into'the 
river Anien, their arms floating in the Tyber and carry. 
ing the news of their defeat to Rome ſooner than a ſpe> 
cial Meſſenger is ſcarce becoming the imagination of a 
Poet, but by no means the gravity of a Hiſtorian :' fu 
fantia arma ad urbem cognita in Tiberi prius pene quam 
nunciari poſſet inſignem viftoriam fecere. 4 He is very 
fond of Antitheſes and of throwing in flowry remarks; 
ſome ſtanding in the mouth of the Hiſtorian, || and N. 
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Namely from the 1cth to the 21ſt. + L. 1, 6, 21 and 31. 
t L. 1. 37. As, haud nihil ambigam ib. Sect. 3. ſed debebathi 
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| in the way of narration ; * which laſt, though yery ſhort 
ung and plealing, yet cloy by occurring too often, The 
ue; I deſcription of the combat between the Horatii and Cu- 
nor IF riatii + is indeed very elegant and affecting; but delaied 

8 of by. preceding circumſtances too minutely related, and in- 
for terruptec gps 5 thrown in during the contention : 
dis aL, F ee muſt needs give the reader diſguſt 
hat every time they are introduced; becauſe like an imperti- 
nent By-ſtander, who is eyery now and then teizing his 
next neighbour with his own obſervations, they tend to 
divert his attention from the combat itſelf, which he is 
eager to ſee the;event of. It is owing to theſe frequent 
remar and crouding of circumſtances more than to the 
ſubjeck matter, that the hiſtory is ſwelled to that un- 
teaſonabſe ſizg; notwithſtanding the apology, that it 
taketh jo above ſeven hundred years, ſupre ſeptinge//t- 
num annum nepetatur., |. FR 

9 a way a dhe ſurviving Horatius upon killing 
his iſter for upbraidi bim with ſlaying her Lover, 
one of the Curiatii, and that of his Father ſtanding up 


caſm in the former, abi hinc cum immaturo amore ad 
ſonſur—rapd this Irony in the latter, I, lickor, colliga 
manus, que. pero ante armate imperium populo Romano 
pehererunt,: Very ſpirited alſo is the deſcription of the 
Roman horſe coming up to the afliſtance of the foot, 
in the war with the Sabines.“ oft 


a ci: Ad bon rr,» BATTLE 

* As thus upon the wicked methods practiſed by Amulius 
to come àt the thrane, audit ſceleri ſcelus ; flirpem fratris virilem 
interinidt © Sect 3. Upon the event of a battle fought by the Rutilians 
with the Aborigines and Trojans; nextra actes lzta ex #0 certamine abit; 
vici i Rutili; victores Aborigines Trojanique ducem Latinum amiſere : 4. 
On Romulus defeat of the Czninenſes--/evigue certamine docet vanam ſine 
virthus tran efſe : 10. Upon the peace with the Sabines after the rape 
| 41. of their women ; cx bell tam triſti læta repente pax cariores Sabinas Viris 
tur 4c parentibus, et ante omnes Ramuls ipſi fecit. 13. f 25. 4 L. 1. pref. 37. 


in defenſe. of the Action, wonderfully ſpirited | this ſar- | 


the anticipation of the Temple of Janus being ſhut affet 
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The event of the war between the Etrurians afid 
Latins; on which ſide the victory fell, is judicioufly de- 
ferred till the reign and actions of Aſcanius; When evet 
thing is placed in one view: fantum tamen * 
rant + But very ill diſpoſed is the mention of Pythago. 
ras, and the diſquiſition concerning the time of his dt. 
rival in Italy; I becauſe it interrupteth the narrati 
and confuſeth the reader by a bad anticipation of Ser: 
vius Tullius, above a hundred years before his reign : the 


Tight place for introducing Pythagoras was afterwards, 


when the Hiſtorian came to ſpeak of the reign of Set- 
vius Tullius; and the diſquiſition ought tp have been 
in the form of narration rather than as it nom ſtands 
in the mouth of the Hiſtorian. Very ill Jadged ulſo 


the death of Numa twice only, namely, in the Confols 


ſhip of Manlius, and in the reign of Auguſtus,. Te 


mention theſe circumſtances when ſpeaking of the reigu 
of Numa rather than in courſe was extremely improper; 


becauſe it is bringing before the reader Names and Th 
tles, Which as yet he cannot be ſuppoſed to be-avquaints 


ed with, Here he is put to a ſtand, and all in confults 
on is forced to inquire, what is a Conſul? Who is Aus 
guſtus? What is the bellum actiacum Again, im the 
war with the Sabines, the circumſtance of burning the 
bridge acroſs the Anien had been better mentioned aſtet 
the battle than before, by way of Parentheſis after the 
words equitibus in flumen att ſunt ; \ and thus the reſe- 
rence, ut ante diffum eft, would have been ſpared... 
_ Livy is oftentimes, very unnatural and obſcure in 
the ſtructure of his ſentences ; thus, ergo virum butt 
ra egregium ſecuta, quam in petendo habuerat, etiam 

7 1 | regnante 


+3 t18. Like this Parentheſis, vetum id Yulcane 
pt Arle Be kw ev ge n 


(500). 
regnantem ambitio et : The natural order was this, er 
virum cetera egregium ambitio, quam in petendo bebt 
erat, etiam regnantem fecuta el. Again, revocatiſque 
Kinde ad concilium Latinis, 7. 2 collaudatiſy — 
ita verba fecit: Celar moſt likely would have placed 
the words in is, order —Tarquinius revocatis — or, re- 
weatis— Tarquinius i ita verba fecit. In the ſpeech of 
Pacuvius to Perolla, f difuading him from an attempt 


Wo 


5 
8 
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] : the Yo ftab Fama, the diſorder and abruptneſs in the be- 
wards, I ginning thought to be very ſuitable to the Father's 
f concern Ry diſtraction at the raſh deſign of his ſon: Per 


ELLE 


ego te, fili, 1 _ liberos jungunt parentibus, 
cor qu e, ne ante oculos patris facere & pati om- 
nia pena is—inſtead of, Ego te, fil og yer gate eg 
From theſe few remarks by the of Livy, 
offered as 4 kind of ſample, the Nader un may form a 
gement of the other books, or at leaſt he may be able 

Thus you fe fi more taſte and difcernment. 
hos you ſee” Hiſtory "he pore y how capable it's 

t 


of taking in all ftyle; 5 Poetry in the 
eaſtern dreſs as 2 were of long, g gi garments is a 
ſpecies of writing certainly ver Fete Pleaſing, but 


licentious in — ap wen it 
Romans and Möoderns, that it may be 
a vid the” ſport” of fancy and imagina- 
non; ſhewy 4 mixtures, and reſtrained 
in nothing except the meaſute of words: And here 
they have forced language from its native freedom into 
the confinements of verſs and rhytne ; which ſurely muſt 
tire every Ear, that hath any true'taſte for ſound, by end- 
. always in the ſame meaſure, The words wowyry;, 
„ Tone, Torrie were. at firſt applied to ſig- 


extreme 
he! Greeks) 


whence 
* 35. + 52, pi Lib. 23. 9. Q Bib, Gte. L. 1. ch. t. 


nif/ 1 de d harmonious ptoſe, ſalth Fabricius; 5 
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whence Herodqtus and, other Greek writers entitled 
their works roc, or with the names of the muſes, 
and. not .confined to what is now called poet, poetry, 
poem, ſomething in verſe ; Which is by Lord Bacon 
juſtly turned over to a mere art of Ear undeſerving 
"i place i in his diviſion of try into narrative. drag: 


ith, — i 
WE 


tic and r arrative poetry, 
ſuch 2 exact ination 15 hiſtory i 155 
it not often carty t ond pro | 
poetry is a kind of citble biſtory, ha Res 
Its world, and giving the images of 1 the oh 
id pref, yhilſt hiſtory repreſents — e 
allegorical ae el ns is hiſtory, with its JF to 1 
on ents Tipe 1 thingy 22 the ſenſes, | 
poetry excells:the, others, and appe 15 4 
thin 3 whigh reigipn, Mel . ay IF 
pie er ve intercourſe between divine , (Hl 
hings. The. 25 of allegory and analopy is frequent 10 
505 lacred writings : which the * une of 
1 ſays o Lid te is for, confi dying, a 
in four the paetic, ö torical, 
15 dachte fond 


and e in the manner of y 
fat, a 5 ogy conſiſts of ſacred bia, pr 
divine poef + And of holy doctrine and predept.“ 


ay be Fry juſt light of exainining the ſcriptures 
Fl men did. e 3 i lp 110 zl 


affect 100 poetry churm in ſo exalted and . 

* hers in celebrating the bm wiſdom an 5 
that of the profane, under hiſtory,; ſeeing, the & 5 
part of them, is hiſtorical, « For prophecy 


1 perhaps. it may be as well to con fr 
lame noble writer, is a ſpecies of hi ay a e hilt ſtory 


Nl of t red writings, by the ſame cules. as We 
aving 
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"ox having this prerogative over human, that the narration 
try, ff nay precede as well as ſocced the fact. 155 Vin 
log | The ſacred ung 

we In no writings is the uſe of the preceding roles fo 


diſcernible as in * ſacred. 

To begin then with facts whichare the ſubjectof hiſtory: 
nd certainly no facts ever carried ſuch proof of authenti- 
city, as the ſcripture, For firſt, human teſtimony, where 
it can be obtained, beareth witneſs to their truth. What is 
prophecied of Cyrus by Tfaiah and Jeremiah, even before 


Et 


hs 


taking Babylon, “ and related by Daniel, + is it not con- 
firmed by Herodotus and Xenophon? The diſſolution 
and diſperſion of the Jewiſh nation, yet not final extir- 
pation z the deſtruction of the four great Monarchys, 
amely, the . Egyptian, Grecian and Roman, 
foretold ma years before it happened, and to the two 
br Mehr ter, before their exiſtence, is not each ratified 
er of Travels? Secondly, Redſon and Na- 

4 * teſtimonies than writing, authoriſe the ſcrips 
tre facts: for inſtance, when it ll ſaid, that God after 
he had finiſhed his works looked upon every thing he 
had made, and behold It was very good] that afterwards 
man by tranſgreſſing his maker's commands brought 
death and evil Toto the world, doth not reaſon aſſent to 
this orlgin of good and evil? Experience muſt convince 
every one, that the fall of man is true; and * hos may 
E ne all to delleve the promiſe and advent of a Re- 
ant). nh Nature laboureth with proofs of the deluge 
came on univerſally to deſtroy mankind for their 
wickednef and at its departure left behind wonderful 
phenomena 
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e Iſa, 13. 17. 45. 1, 2. Jer. 50. 38. 51. 57. 


he was born, concerning the occaſion and manner of his 
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phenomena as evidences of its appearance even to our 
— in the bowels of the Earth. „ 
Time and Place likewiſe are fo characteriſtic in the 
ſcriptures, that they tend greatly to evince their truth. 
Chronology is a great aſcertainer of facts; for as is 
well expreſſed, fine hiftoria nulla eft chronologia, fine 
chronologia nulla certa hiſtoria, * No ſuch eminent cha- 
racters of time are to be met with as in the Bible, 


Where find we Eras memorable like the creation, the 


flood, the call of Abraham, the exodus, the building of 
the temple and its dedication, the Babyloniſh captivity 
and the birth of Chriſt? Where find we ſuch aſcertain- 
ing of years, month, week, day? The day of the week 
is in ſcripture a moſt wonderful character of time, Su 
poſe for inſtance the year, month and day of Chriſt" 
crucifixion could be fixed aſtronomically, would not 
this be an appeal to nature for the truth of the fa! 
or what if the obſervation of the Jewiſh ſabbath could 
be traced back through a ſeries of years exactly aſtro- 
nomical from the preſent year up to the exodus, and be 
found there to commence on a Saturday; from thence 
again up to the creation, and be found there to com- 
mence on a Sunday, would not this be even a demon- 
ſtration of the change of the ſabbath, and of the ſeri 
ture authenticity? Yet one is done; and it is poſſi 
we may ſee the other done. Surpriſing it is to conſider 
not only the accompliſhment of prophecies in time, 
but even that of the types! The Iſraelites were order« 
ed to kill the paſſover Hay hn that is, the middle 
point between noon and ſun ſetting ; in the Roman "Y 
of ſpeaking, the ninth hour, but with us, three o'cl 
in the afternoon, the hour 97 prayer in the temple ; || 


and 
they 

®* Beveridge inſt. chron. + Ferguſon's Aſtronomy, p. 191.— i. 
Ed. f Exod. 12. 6. 5 Act. 3. 1. 
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they were to finiſh the offering by the time of ſun ſetting, 
that is, by ſix o'clock : ** Thou (halt ſacrifice the paſſover 
at even, at the going down of the ſun;“ * at which time 
alſo the bodys of all that ſuffered death were to be taken 
down; at the ninth hour Jeſus the lamb cf God was 
killed, gave up the Ghoſt; + was taken down froin the 
croſs, and buried the ſame evening. f Hence ſaid our 
Saviour beforehand, ** mine hour is not yet come, ” but 
when it was, then, this is your hour and the power of 
darkneſs.” In ſhort, from the ſcriptures alone men have 
attempted to deduce the world's chronology ; and per- 
haps. from them. only we can hope to ſee chronology 
not called, but eſtabliſhed into a ſcience, 

Deſcription of Place and People alſo aſcertaineth ſerip- 
ture facts: A wonderful inſtunce is the 28 chapter 
of Deuteronomy, Moſes here after ſetting before his 
pation bleſſings for their obedience, and curſings for their 
diſobedience in a general manner like the out- lines in 
drawing, at verſe 36 cometh to particulars, as it were 
to give the features; which are drawn, ſo ſtrong, that it 
is known at firſt ſight for whom each picture is deſign» 
ed. The Lord ſhall bring thee and thy King, which 
thou ſhalt ſet over thee, unto a nation which neither thou 
nor thy fathers have known ; and there ſhalt thou ſerve 
other Gods, wood and ſtone,” That the people and 
their King ſhould go into captivity was an amazing event 
to be told them ata time, when they had no King nor any 
thoughts of a King for many years after, namely 
appointing of Saul! And what King and people except 
Zedekiah and his people did the Lord bring into captivi- 
ty? and under what nation, which neither they nor their 
fathers knew, except the Babyloniſh? & Indeed before this 


time Jehoahaz was depoſed by Pharoah Nechoh — 
X 0 


* Deut, 16. 6. f Marx. 15. 344 37. 1 In. 19. 31. 42. 52K. 25, 


till the 
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of Egypt, was alſo put into bands, carried into Egypt, 
and died there; but not the people ; ® Nor yet in Je- 
- hoiakim, who was carried into Babylon, + was this 
prophecy abſolutely fulfilled, but in his ſucceſſor Zede- 
kiah z whom with his people the Lord did bring unto a 
nation, which neither they nor their fathers knew, 
and there they ſerved other Gods wood and ſtone many 
years, deprived of their dominion and liberty, But more 
amazing {till are the Events, which followed the Baby- 
loniſh captivity, ſpoken of from verſe 49 to 57; wh 
the Roman nation is evidently deſcribed under the di- 
ſtinguiſhing marks of ſituation, from the end of the 
earth ''— of the eagle the Roman ſtandard, ** ax 
ſhall fly vpon the prey as the Eagle; or, as the Eagle 
ſhall fly upon the prey Courage and cruelty, * of fierce 
countenance and ſhewing no favour '”— beſieging the 
Jews and demoliſhing the high walls, which they had 
buil: for their defenſe ; and laſtly, the exceeding diſtreſs 
they underwent during the ſiege, women eating their 
own children : All which things are not more plainly 
inſiſted upon in the narration of Joſephus than 4 in 
the cen of Moſes. The chapter finiſheth with 
foretelling the final baniſhment of the Jews out of their 
own land, and general diſperſion among all nations; “ ye 
ſhall be plucked from off the land, which thou art going 


to poſſeſo, and the Lord ſhall ſcatter thee among all people 


from one end of the'earth even unto the other.” In 


this chapter therefore we have as it were a conciſe biſtory 


of the Jewith polity from its firſt inſtitution under Mo- 
ſes to its final diſſolution by the Romans. 

The characters in ſcripture are all natural, ſet forth 
with their faults as well as virtues. What is obſerved by 
Rollin + as an excellency of Plutarch in his lives, may 
| EL Re alſo 


2K. 23 31. + 2 Chron. 36, 10. f Belles let. of the profane Hiſt. 
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alſo be juſtly obſerved of the ſacred writers: © They are 
not ſatished with ſhewing us the General, the Conqueror, 
the Stateſman, the Magiſtrate, or the Orator ; but they lay 


open the infide of the houſe to the reader, or rather the 
heart of the perſons they ſpeak of, and let us ſee in them. 


the father, the huſband, the maſter and the friend: 
and what is more, they make us ſee, that the beſt are 
but men :, Abraham, Moſes, the Kings, Prophets and 
Apoſtles have their failings : We have here no perfect 
Heroe except Jeſus Chriſt, who was indeed tempted in 
all points like as we are, yet without fin, Nothing can 
be more ſurpriſing than the character of the Meſſiah, as 
drawn throughout the ſcriptures from the third of Gene- 
ſis to the end of Malachi: Indeed this we may look 
upon as the main figure with a group of leſſer figures, 
contrived and ſituated on purpoſe to ſet it off to our ad- 
miration and regard: in him center the whole Jewiſh 
ritual, chronology, propheſy, the promiſes and mercies 
of God; yea, I had almoſt ſaid, the whole Jewiſh 
hiſtory, '' 4 
0 is diſtinguiſhed as a very ſure word; & and 
well it may: For it hath ſubſiſted from the begin- 
ning as a teſt of truth, to which every ſurviving gene- 
ration may appeal, fulfilled and fulfilling. ** Now I tell 
you before it come, ſaith Chriſt, that when it is come 
to paſs ye may believe that I am he. + The promiſe 
given to Abraham, that his ſeed of the fourth generation 
ſhould poſſeſs the land of Canaan, I raiſed an expecta- 
tion of its performance in. all his pious deſcendants : 
Hence Jacob was poſitive © God ſhall be with you and 
bring you again unto the land of your fathers — f fo 
| | X 2 | . was 
* So C:CaiwTtgoy might be rendered in the ſuperlative degree as the 


comparative often js and muſt, + Jn. 13. 19. 1 Gen. 12. 7. 15. 16. 
Gen. 48. 21, 
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was Joſeph, © God will ſurely viſit you, and ye ſhall 
carry my bones from hence; * and when this 2 


was fulfilled, how muſt it confirm the faith o 
who had piety and attention enough to look for its ac- 
compliſhment. If men are inclined to admire the ſa- 
gacity of Polybius the Greek Hiſtorian, as a kind of 
foreſight, when he declared, that Rome would one day 
return from a republic to a monarchy ; + how can they: 
help being aſtoniſhed at the prophecys and accompliſh- 
ments in ſcrip:ure? The foregoing particulars are the mo- 
numents, which ſtand forth to public view and manifeſt 
to all generations the veracity of the ſcripture hiſtory, 
to fay nothing of internal proofs drawn from the puri- 
ty and excellency of its doctrines and precepts ;- and 
above all, from their influence by the ſpirit of God ope- 
rating upon the hearts of ſuch as believe and practiſe 


them: For, as our Saviour faith, “if any man do his 


will, be ſhall Ano of the doctrines, whether they be 
of God.” | | (13:2 214M 
Nor doth the ſacred hiſtory more excell in the verity 


of materials than in their choice and diſpoſition. | Here 


indeed we are not to look merely for the affairs of this 
world, continual wars and the ſchemes of human poli- 
cy; but for points of higher concern, thoſe of heaven 
and religion. The ſacred hiſtory may be confidefed' 
as a hiſtory of Providence. It beginneth with the ori- 
gin of this world, with man, his fall and promiſe of reco- 
very; is continued concerning a particular people under 
the immediate government of God through a ſeries of 
4000. years, and concludeth with a diſplay of divine 
favour to all mankind in the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, In 
this hiſtory the ſprings of actions, and their events are tru- 
ly laid open, the heart and ſecrets of man are made 21 

oſt, 

Gen. 50. 25. + Lib. 6. 
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feſt, nay the counſels of God: Chief facts only and 
principal circumſtances are made choice of; and related 
without ſo much as one reflection or reference, in fami- 
liar language, each word running in the natural harmony 
and order of ſpeech. | | 
We are told of Noah's being overtaken with wine; 
Lot's two daughters lying with their father not from 
laſt, but to keep up the family; Abraham and Iſaac 
diſowning each his wife ; Rebekah's putting Jacob up- 
on getting the bleſſing, and Peter denying his maſter : 
But not whether either of them did wrong; that is left 
to the determination of the Reader, who if he at all 
conſider what is right cannot help pronouncing them 
faulty in theſe particulars; and they, who from the 
filence of the writer would exculpate the Patriarchs, Pro- 
phets and Apoſtles by allegorrzing, and by ſtrained in- 
terpretations; ſeem neither to confider that it is not the 
duty of a hiſtorian to make remarks, nor the intention 
of the ſcriptures to repreſent good men in every reſpe&t 
faultleſs. Three of the Evangeliſts indeed ſet forth Pe- 
ter's crime by a remark beautifully added in the way of 
narration. When Peter thought thereon; he wept, ” 
faith St. Mark; * Peter went out and wept bitterly '” 
ſay St. Matthew + and St. Luke. 7 0 HF 201 
Take for an inſtance: of conciſeneſs the fourth chap- 
ter of Geneſis, what is ſaid of 'offerings, and particular- 
ly of Cain, that * he talked with Abel” —that is, had 
ſome debate and diſpute with him; about what the hiſ- 
torian doth not fay, nor was there any occaſion {For 
can the Reader help conceiving what might be the ſub- 
ject of contention between the two brothers from what 
is faid before of their offerings and different treatment 
they met with'from God? Though the Samaritan Copi- 
| | eſt, 


* 14. 72. : + 26. 75 b | 1 22. 62. 
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eſt, the Septuagint after him, and Kennicot after both # 
were either perverſe, or not wiſe enongh to canceive it, 
when they put into the mouth of Cain theſe ſenſeleſs 
words © let us go into the field; which their employ- 
ments would ſcarcely allow them ever to quit: Let us 
go into the field — and it came to paſs when they were 
in the field — How trifling this repetition, and how un- 
like the conciſeneſs of Moſes! The wiſdom by which he 
ſpake taught him the value of words better than tg ule 
them thus idly and inſignificantly. He hath only told us 
the more important points; which were, that ſome 
_ diſpute aroſe, that Abel was murdered, and Cain with 1 
his deſcendants rejected for their wickedneſs. Again, a 
the fifth chapter containeth above a thouſand years in a 
moſt curious chronological genealogy of the Patriarchs; 8 
| whoſe lives are made to run parallel with the years of 
| the world from Adam down to Noah with the ſtriking b 
facts only of Enoch's piety and tranſlation ; Enoch 
| walked with God, a ſentence which compriſeth a vo- Fu 
| lame ;, ſo the Pſalmiſt, I have ſet God always before 
| 


Ga B SRB. Beaune 2 


me; he is on my right hand, therefore I hall not fall,” c 
Can any thing be ſaid ſtronger, or more to the advan» il © 
tage of a man even by giving a hiſtory of his whole 
life and actions than that he walked with God? But i; J 
is till ſtronger in the original, where the verb is in Hlth- 
pael, as much as to ſay, Enoch walked with God, and 
| God with him: They as it were kept conſtantly toge- 
ther, were inſeparable companions, and never went-any 
where but with each other, walking fide by ſide as bull 
band and wife, or as familiar friends endeared by re- 
ciprocal love and ſimilitude of tempers. The flood, was | ** 
the great revolution of nature, and is therefore much 


inſiſted upon, remarkably in the point of chronology. 
cc Noah 


F * Dif, on the print. Heb. Text. + 


1.139) 

« Noah was fix hundred years old, when the flood of 
waters was upon the earth : In the fix hundredth year 
of Noah's life, in the ſecond month, the ſeventeenth 
day of the month, the ſame day were all the fountains 
of the great deep broken up: In the ſix hundredth and 
firſt year, in the firſt month, the firſt day of the month 
the waters were dried up.” + The tenth chapter is 
amazingly comprehenfive, exhibiting the origin and 
ſtate of all nations after the flood ; though very briefly 
in this and the next, till you come in the twelfth chap- 
ter to Abraham and his deſcendants ; where you enter 
upon action and events, which come on thicker and 
thicker to the exodus and ſettling in the land of Cana- 
an, Laſtly, take for one inſtance out of many in the 
New Teſtament the beginning of the ſecond chapter of 
St. Matthew; where the writer purpoſely avoided telling 
the time of the wiſe men coming to Jeruſalem after the 
birth of Chriſt in the firſt verſe,” and of the ſtar's appear- 
ance, in the ſeventh ; becauſe the ſingle circumſtance of 
laying the children from two years old and under was of 
itſelf 1ufficient to aſcertain the time of both: A Writer 
of leſs wiſdom than St. Matthew would have related it 
with this kind of repetition. Now about two years after 
eſus had been born in Bethlehem—came wiſe men to 
Jeruſalem — then Herod enquired of them diligently 
what time the ſtar appeared; they made anſwer, above 
a year ago—Herod, when he faw that he was mocked 
of the wiſe men, ſent forth and flew all the children, 
that, were in Bethlehem and in all the coaſts thereof, 
from, two years old and under, according to the time 

that he had diligently enquired of the wiſe men. 
The Evangeliſts, it is very evident, ſelected their ma- 
terials; becauſe though they agtee in general yet in par- 
|. ticulars 
77. 6, 11. 
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ticulars they vary, one adding ſome facts or circumſtan. 
ces, which were omitted by the other. Thus in St, 
Luke are ſupplied certain tranſactions preparatory to 

the birth of Chriſt, and during the two firſt years of hiz 
life, which in St. Matthew have no notice taken of them 
at all; particularly that Joſeph and Mary after the days 


of her purification, that is, forty days, “ departed — 


Bethlehem to Jeruſalem, and from thence to their own 
city Nazareth: Here doubtleſs it was, that the wiſe 
men inſtead of going to Bethlehem were directed by 
the Star to the houſe, + where the young child was. | 
St. Luke again paſſeth over in ſilence the next ten years, 
which are ſupplied by St, Matthey in his ſecond chap- 
ter, and proceedeth to the circumſtance of his diſputing 
with the Doctors in the Temple, when he was twelye 
years old, {| St. Mark beginneth at the time of Chriſt's 
entrance upon his public miniſtry, when he was about 
thirty years of age; but the Goſpel of St. John is quite 
ſupplemental, beginning higher, and adding many thin 

all in ſweet dialogue. The conciſeneſs yet fulneſs of the 
ſcripture is amazing; that ſuch a view of above four thou- 
ſand years tranſactions could be given within ſo ſmall 3 
compaſs of writing is itſelf a mark of divinity : Had the 


ſacred hiſtory | been written as the profane, we might more 


than ſuppoſe that the & world could not have contained 


the books that ſhould have been written. Another thing; 


which contributeth to the conciſeneſs as well as beauty 
of the ſcriptures js the diſpoſition of the materials. 

1ſt, In reſpect to the order of time; which is of- 
ten and very beautifully inverted: Thus, what 1s 
mentioned in the beginning of the eleventh chapter 
of Exodus, God had told to Moſes ſometime before 


this bis laſt interview with Pharoah, no matter —_ 
an 


* Lev. 12. 2, 4 f Mat. 2. 11. + Lu. 2. 22. 39. Lu. 2. 41. 
& S:. John. ch. 21. ver. 25. | 
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ter when; and the three firſt verſes are to be read as in a 
parenthefis, or as ſpoken aſide with the verb ] ren- 
dered in the pluperfect. Now the Lord had ſaid un- 
to Moſes” — The laſt verſe of the 1oth ch. igto be read 
in connection with the 4th to ver. 8 of the 11th. ch. 
where Moſes till in company with Pharoah informeth 
him what ſhould happen to him and his people that 
very night, which was the 14th of the month ; after 
which notice he took his final leave: Thus, And 
Moſes faid,. thou haſt ſpoken well, I will ſee thy face 
again no more: Moſes faid moreover, Thus faith the 
Lord, about midnight I will go out into the midſt of 
Egypt ; and all the firſt born in the land of Egypt ſhall 
die—and all theſe thy ſeryants ſhall come down unto 
me, and bow down themſelves unto me, ſaying, get thee 
out, and all the people that follow thee ; and after that 
I will go out : Then he went out from Pharoah in a 
great anger. In like manner is to be conſidered the 
firſt part of the 12th. ch. to ver. 28. concerning the 
lamb for the paſſover, which the Lord had commandgd 
Moſes to be prepared ſome days before, moſt likely on 
the firſt day of the month ; for they were ordered to 
take up the lamb on the tenth : The laſt verſe. of the 
11th ch. is connected with the 29th of the i ath. And 
the Lord hardened Pharoah's heart, ſo. that he would 
not let the children of Iſrael go out of his land. So it 
came to paſs that at midnight the Lord ſmote all the 
firſt born in the land of Egypt — What therefore by 
an ignorant obſerver may be raſhly cenſured as an inco- 
herence and defect, “ in this view appeareth to be fine- 
ly diſpoſed. . To relate theſe directions from God to 
Moſes in the order of time they were given would de- 
ſtroy all that effect, they now produce, placed with 

| Y their 


N See Kennicot diſſ. 
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their execution, Again, The converſation between God 
and Cain Gen. 4. 7. is continued in ver, 9. Unto thee 
ſhall be his deſire and thou ſhalt rule over him. Ang 
the Lord ſaid unto Cain, where is Abel thy bro⸗ 
ther?” — The eighth verſe being to de read thus ins 
Parenthefis : Now Cain had talked with Abel his Bro- 
ther---This fact had it been told im the order of time 

muſt have followed the 5th ver, thus; „Cain was 

wroth and his countenance fell; and he talked 
Abel his Brother, and it came to paſs that as they were 
in the field Cain roſe up againſt his Brother and flew 
him: ” But then the Reader being too ſoon appriſed of 
this incident would have loft all that ſurpriſe at Cain 
four behaviour he is now thrown into N 
ing and ſudden unravelling the main cauſe of it, God 
is here introduced talking with Cain mildly and with 
compaſſion, as if he knew nothing of the crime he had 
been guilty of, like Eliſha with Gehazi, “ or a tender 
nt with a child; who would lead him to a confeſs 
of his fault, and make him his own accuſer with» 
out telling him of it: But finding him loſt to all ſenſe 
of remorſe and ingenuity, he cometh upon him as à ſe- 
vere judge, laying open his whole guilt and condemna- 
tion: Ah Cain, what haſt thou done! Here | 
thing is as it were brought upon the ſtage; and in Ca 
is finely repreſented the character of an obdurate finner, 
a true villain ſullen and unrelenting to the very laſt. 
The order of time is alſo found inverted for the ſake of 
avoiding too great a croud of cotemporary facts and cir- 
cumſtances, The confuſion and diſperſion at Babel & 
ſuppoſed by fome to have happened during the life of 
Peleg from what is ſaid of his being ſo named, becauſe 
s . | t MY in 


*2.K.5.25. + See the Parentheſis marked in Mat, 1. 22. 4. 
18. 27.9. In. 6. 6. 7. 39, 50. 11. 18. 
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in his days. the earth was divided. & If then the affair 
at Babel happened in the days of Peleg, the order of 

time required it to be mentioned with him in ch. 10.' 
ver. ag. or with Nimrod. ver. 10; the beginning of 
whale kingdom was Babel, and who moſt likely was a 
Ringleader of theſe Sous of Men: But had this tranſaction 
been inſerted on either of theſe occaſions, it would have 
broke-in upon the ſubject of Naah's deſcendants, by 
whom the nations, that is, the gentile nations were di- 
vided in the earth aftor the flood. All perplexity is: 
therefore avoided by introducing it after — ſubject it 
finiſhed : ** Now for ſome time after the flood 1 the 


whole earth was of one language and of one 
Then follow } the generations of*Shem, which con- 
ſtitute the haly line, in a chronological ſeries. down to 
Abraham. The fame wiſe conduct is obſerved in the 
account of the creation; where the circumſtances of the 
— Eden, the formation of woman and the in- 
tion of marriage are not crouded into the firſt chap- 
ter after ver. a8 but are reſerved to the ſecond chapter 
in the manner of a ſupplement, though I think the firſt 
chapter ſhauld be made to finiſh with the ſecond verſe 
of t ſecond cha 9 0 [1 : 
adly. In reſpect to things the diſpoſition is excellent, 
The ſacred hiſtory is obviouſly divided intoſeveral periods 
as that of the flood, the call of Abraham, the Exodus, ſet- 
ting in the land of Canaan, the building of the temple, and 
ſo on. The tranſitions from ſubject to ſubject appear very 
natural and eaſy, though more ſo in the original than in 
the tranſlation. The Tranſlators of the old Teſtament in 
particular ſeem not to have attended ſufficiently to the 
uſe of the prefix 1, which is the uſual conjunctive par- 
rd Tt 2 ticle, 
„Gen. 10. 25. f For ſo I would render the future tenſe -»7p 
Gen. 1. 1. 11.10. 
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ticle, and is-varioufly to be rendered according to the 
context, the tenſe of the verb, and the Idiom of the lan- 
guage into which the tranſlation is made, | Firſt 1 is an 
adverb of conjunction; and, alſo, for, but, ſo, thus, theres 
fore: ſecondly when preceded by x9 not, it is an adveth 
of denial or ſeparation ; neither, nor, either, or, Third 
ly of time; now, juſt now, then, the inſtant, immediately, as 
ſoon as, juſt as, in the mean while, when, ſince, after, ſoon 
after, — time after, for ſome time after, after ibi. lt is 
ſo oftentimes to be omitted in the tranſlation as redutis 
dant ; be turned by the infinitive, ſubjunctive moods, or 
otherwiſe as may ſuit beſt, * The Tranſlators have at- 
tended moſtly to the firſt and ſecond uſe'y as in Exod} 
20. 4. Deut. 5. 8. J is rendered or; in Exod; 20. 10% 
14. Deut. 5. 14. PC. 1. 1. and many other it is 
rendered nor, and fo it ought in Gen. 2. 6. “ nor had 
a miſt aſcended from the earth to water the whole face 
of the ground: But to the third uſe they have not been 
ſufficiently attentive; and hence, to ſay nothing of the 
ul diviſion into chapters and verſes, an inconvenience 
which all men of ſenſe complain of, 4 the connection 
on many occaſions appeareth not ſo 'caſy'; And this is 
one cauſe why the tranſlation oftentimes is not ſo agree · 
able to the Idiom of the Engliſh, or to that of any other 
language, The rules concerning y converſive ſeem to 
have diverted moſt men from ſeeing the accuracy and 
comprehenſive meaning of the Hebrew tenſes. Indeed 
it is no wonder, that the Hebrew tenſes ſhoald be miſ- 
apprehended, ſince even thoſe are miſtaken in Latin and 
Greek, as is abundantly evident from. tranſlations: and 
modern writers of Latin. It is true, the conſtant uſe of 
the conjunctive j is very peculiar ; and to * 
| | ES tl ings 
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things to the Idiom of other languages the Hebrew per- 
fe& with y prefixed muſt very often be rendered as our 
future, and the Hebrew future as our perfect, pluper- 
fe and preſent : yet this doth not invalidate their ac- 
curacy in nature and idea, Neither is ) prefixed to the 
Verb always converſive, inſtances to the contrary might 
be produced without number : let the following ſuffice, 
%%% 1311 and let it divide, not it divided; ®* yr 
and let them have dominion, not they have dominion ; +' 
p and watered, not ſhall water; um became, 
not ſhall become, || If the Tenſes are truly ſtated in 
rt the ſecond, F as is attempted, from nature and uſe ; 
the Reader may thence be enabled to conceive and ex- 
preſs them rightly, without the addition of any more 
examples. 1 rh t 7 | | . 
The introduction of Perſons is in no writings obſet- 
ved with ſo much nature, variety and beauty as in 
the ſacred; How familiar and pleaſing is the dia- 
1 throughout the Goſpel of St. John! How full 
awe and concern that between God and Cain! 
What Oratory ever prevailed like that of St. Peter, 
Stephen and St. Paul? 4+ Nothing can be finer than 
the contraſt in the ſpeeches of Tertullus and St. Paul. tf 
The — the Apoſtles to the Church of Antioch, 
of Felix to Claudius make an agreeable variety. Ul 
Where ever did the grandeur of heroic poetry appear ſo 
ſaperior and ftriking as in the triumphant ſongs of De- 
borah and Moſes? * V or in Iſaiahꝰ's bitter taunt at the fall 
of Babylon? t Where did ever mournful Elegy com- 
plain in more affecting ſtrains than in the lamentation of 
Jeremiah, * or in that of David over Saul and Jonathan, 
_—.-v , and 


®* Gen. 1.6. f Ib. 26. tGen.2.6. Ib. 10. 5p. 52, 
99, 108, ** Gen, 4. ++ AR. 2. 14. 71, 17. 22 tt AR. 24 
25. WAR. 15. 23. 23. 26, t Jud. 5. Exod, 15. f Iſa. 
14.4. * Jer. 9. 1. Lam. 1, &c. | 
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and over his ſon Abſalom } * Great part of the — 
ture is perfectly dramatic, repteſenting things, 

and actions as in real life. How delightful. the —— ot 
interview between Adam and Eve, +: between Abeg⸗ 
ham's ſervant and Rebekah; and that between Iſaac and 
Rebekah! 4 Nothing is here exhibited to view but 


nature and innocence; nothing in incre. 
8 adi. How plying * full of 1 oe Fay is. - 
ſt 


ory of Joſeph and his Brethren! What real caurt 
judicature was ever more ſtriking and awful than that 
Jeſcribed in the Acts of the Apoſtles; Feſtus on the 
udgement ſeat, King Agrippa with other Perſo 
tting by him, Paul at W pl jp ecyors lang 
kia 1 but no part is more ſtri than Paul's 
defence of himſelf, his 2 and the Council 
ing up: * « And when he had thus — the 
oſe A and the Governor and Bernice and 95 05 
fat with them; and when they were gone it 
talked between themſelves, ht. this 1 700 doth no- 


thing worthy of death or of bonds: then ſaid . 


unto Feſtus, this man might have been ſet at libert 
he had not appealed, unto Ceſar- The innadudtio of 
the Creator- in the firſt Chapter of en co 

ing things into Being, is as much ſuperior, to any 
chinery in the book and latin Poets as heaven i 
or rallies to % And God ſaid, let there dow 


let the waters, be athered into one pl 
e expanſe, 
heaven to give light u 


dry land appear — let Luminarys be in 
man be; a diy vine coun is held on this occaſion ; © Lot 


the earth: But not, let 


Sam. . 10 18. 33. David's lamentation n on Iaiah's 
inſultation over Babel are turned into elegant Latin verſe by Dr. Lowth 
in his defervedly admired work on the Hebrew poetry. ** en. 2. 23. 
3 4 Hor. de ar. poet. line 188. Pk 25. 6, 7. * 
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nus and Boileau both diſcerned a ſublimity in theſe 
fages, though neither ſaw where it lay: former 

ſed it to lie in · the ſentiment, the latter in the tenſes ; 
bot it can be found only in the introduction of perſon, 
No ſublimity would have appeared had the facts been 
barely. related in this or the like manner: God com- 
manded light to be - God cauſed the waters to be col- 
lected into one place, that the dry land might appear — 
God fixed Luminarys in the firmament of Heaven to 
give light upon the Earth. The juſtneſs of this obſer- 
vation will evidently from a real caſe by com- 
paring St, Matthew Lake, who barely relate the 
action of our Saviour calming the ſea, with St. Mark, 
who introduceth him doing it in perſon, * He rebuked 
the winds and ſea ; and there was a great calm : * He 
rebuked the wind; and ſaid unto the ſeg, peace, be ill; 
and the wind ceaſed and there was a great calm. + Here 
the matter of fact is the ſame in each writer, though not 
the ſublimity in the manner of repreſenting it. Parvis 
componere magna to compare divine realities with hu 
man fictions if it may be allowed, I would offer that 
paſſage in Virgil, 4 where Neptune is introduced ſtilling 
the ſtorm, raiſed by Juno, | | [13 ect 


Eurum ad ſe Zephyrumgz vocat ; dehinc talia fatur: | 
* N calleth to the winds, and faith *' «- what? 
hot peace, be ſtill in- character of Deity ; but like a vio- 
knt ſcold raves and threatens only : | 

Quos Ego—ſed motus preſtat componere fluctus. 


Ill-but hold, I had better allay the ſtorm. Here 
the ellipſis, quot ev, and ſelf- correction, ſed motur— 
RE. HE might 

* Mat. 8, 26. Lu. 8. 24. + Mar. 4. 39. 1 En. 1. 131. s 
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might well enough become the weakneſs of nan; but 
ſcarcely the perſection of Deity ;-Yet what is more out of 


character te cordon avail pothings bertel 
wind dhe fame paſſion in the ner lin. >, I " — 


"Poſt mihi non ſimili peena commiſſ ltietl, < = 


« Next time 1 cach you ue yon ſhall not 
come off ſo eaſily. * | 1 * n 40 


Sic ait, & dicto citius tumida quom © _ 


Colleaſg; fogat nubes, ſolemgz reducit, . hen * 


| Theſe-are the only lines, which carry ſo much a 


appearance of ſublimity in them; and even theſe 'came 
ſhort of the true ſublime, becauſe it is not mic He 
rebuked the wind, and ſaid unto the ſea, peace be Nilty 
and inſtantly the ſeas were calm, —— diffipated 
and the fun a out: But in the way of mere nat. 
ration, immediately he calmed the ſea, diſperſe the 
clouds and made the fun ſhine ut. 
The facred writers knew when and how to'belofty; 
and when to be plain and familiar. It is St. Paul's glory; 
that he preached not with wiſdom of words, and excels 
of ſpeech; * on which St. Jerom hath remarked; 
that the Apoſtle here ſpake in earneſt and not in ſtrains of 
bumility : Origen I alloweth, that the Apoſtles accority 
modated their language TY Ranks + N te dhe 
lain way of ſpeaking in uſe among the common oy 
St. Chriſoſtom alſo is for allowing the want of learning 
in the Apoſtles, zarayopauer arogIAvy we auabuy, From 
theſe coneeflions of the Fathers perhaps it is, that ſome 
moderns have taken ſo much liberty in depreciating-the 
27 1 ** new teſtament writers more than from'their 
„1 Cor. 1 . 1 % . 4 Contra Celſ. | Hom: 3. 
on 1 Cor. 1 | . 
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own real judgement in the original: For they could know 
Greek only as a dead language; and yet they have found 
fault with greater licence than even writers, who knew 
it as a living language. Theſe men fit in judgement 
upon the ſacred Penmen with great peremptorineſs, and 
donſtantly condemn them for I know not what He- 
braiſms, Soleciſms, Barbariſms; nay they will ſcarccly 
allow them the credit of writing at all, becauſe forſooth 

do not always write as a Plato or Demoſthenes : 
But the Fathers allow the accuſations of unlcarnedneſs 
in the Apoſtles occaſionally only, and not that their ſtyle 
was in common and inelegant ; as Origen faith, 


they ſpoke the language of the moſt reputed for learning 


Ta r DN woe: Coe as well as that of the common 


people. And what is more to the point, they juſtly 
plead that ſuch accommodation of language to the un- 
learned redoundeth to their praiſe and glory; becauſe by 
this means only revelation could be of uſe to the gene- 
rality of mankind. Thus. the wiſe antients knew how 
to admire the ſeeming blemiſhes of the Apoſtles, and 
improve them into real beautys ; whilſt ſome modern 
Critics are raſh enough to condemn them; who ſeem 
to be wiſe in their own conceits and prudent only in 
their own eyes, hardy Bolinbrooks ; of whom even the 
Saviour of the world was forced to ſay, ** I thank thee 
O father, Lord of Heaven and Earth, that thou haſt hid 
theſe things from the wiſe and prudent, and haſt re- 
vealed them unto babes. The Goſpel is preached to 
the poor, to humble finners; not to the opinionated 
wiſe, nor the ſelf-ſufficient righteous, the whole who 
want no phyſician, The ſtyle of the ſcriptures occaſi- 
onally and when requiſite is truly ſublime and elegant; 
on the contrary, where plaineſs is required, as in narra- 
tive and preceptive parts, . can be more familiar, 

; | &.. - . and 


(6270 

and therefore really excellent, if the Phlervation. of 
Ariſtotle be : Sh, Ithat th wr py wo ay lar 

a man ought ly to ſpeak as eco oh p pk, 
dat always tothink as the wife; and gg much the fame 
ole that of n * in dit ig 4 vety great 
t to depart from the uſe of common language _ 
common ſenſe. ”” * 

Thus we have conſidered the ſtyle of the profane 
ſacred writers not like moſt, writers an this ſubject by 
mere ſelection of particular beautys; but have examined 
them by ſuch rules as teach a ſurvey of the whole: And 
I hope theſe rules make it appear that the ſcriptures, pat- 
ticularly the Old Teſtament, are the great treaſury of 
all magnificence and ſimplicity, that i it is eee 
ceive in — or n in ada, A 


= 1 | ; 5 . 
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nunciatio, is of ſuch importance, that no one 
| & can negle& it without depriving eloquence 
of its chief ſtrength; nay a good delivery will ſet off 
even an indifferent compoſition ; For the greateſt part 
of an audience are ſtruck. not ſo much with what is 
ſaid as the manner of faying.itz which manner may be 
conſidered to be ſuch as is_ either requiſite and proper, 
or ornamental and graceful.  . | 
The requiſites of ſpeakin 
a man ought to be even aſhamed to ſpeak, are diſtinct- 
neſs in pronunciation, audibleneſs of voice, and propri- 
ety with reſpect to quantity, ſtops and emphaſis. | 
Diſtinctneſs in pronunciation will be effected, when 
there is no defect in the organs of ſpeech, nor any miſ- 


application of them; but where to each vowel and con- 
| - wt ſonant 


in public, without which 


.: 
N 
: 


(172) 

ſonant is given their r power, free of all uffectution, 
hurty fo pag man; ah aut of ſpeech de defective, 
which indeed is happily ſeldom the caſe, it ds ſcircely ĩn 
the pawer of art to rectify them: But their ba- 
tion, which very often is the caſe, may by cart and atten · 
tian always be rectifed. The moſt — 
plications in the organs of ſpeech are what we commonly 

call ſtuttering or liſpipg ; bath committed in whhe go 
the conſonants. Stuttering is owing to a au 1 
the tongue too long in its poſition to the teeth; panne 
and throat at the beginning of a word: Thus lob inftancn 
in Tree, Lord and God, the tongue is gonſined to this 
teeth too long in the formation of f in Tree, tb the pa⸗ 
late, of I in Lord, and to the throat, of g in G⏑ The 
way then to correct theſe hefitationes lingue. is to 
move the tongue quick in the formation of ſimple ſounds. 
Liſping is a fault incident chiefly to children,;oand:rimay 
eaſily be correfted, as being nothing elſe but the improv 
per uſe of the aſpirate h v thus inſtead of Sir, a childas 
apt to lay | hir. Affectation, which not a little ocafions 
eth indiſtinctneſs, is the improper changing of open-and 
long vowels into narrow and ſhort; * the dropping at 
conſonants, or ſoundipg them very ſoft and wich imas 
ginary politeneſs. Thus commandment, God, ſalvation; 
pardoneth, abſolveth, madam, ſome affect to pronounce 
tommeanment, gad, ſabveation, pardons, abſoluet, meain, 
Attending ſometime ago to the pleadings at the King's 
Bench Bar I was much offended by a certain Gentle» 
man continually addreſſing the late chief Juſtice with-the 
title of my led and your /ed/bip inſtead of my Lord'and 

your Lordſhip, If Gentlemen, to ingratiate themſelves 
— h the Ladys, Sardanapalus-like think affectation ne. 
Slay; in converting with them, they would do well 

. t 


* See part 1ſt. p. 9. 
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(473) 
to canfimer r * — and foft vcioe to thoſe oc 
ſions o, und whk they ſpeak in public aſſemblys to 
aſſume tha voice and ſpeech of a man; that we may not 
have a ſemale ſonate, nor women to ſpeak at the Bar, 
or in che Church: Sit in primis lectio virilis, & cum 
ſuavitate uadam gravis. u Another cauſe of indiſtinct- 
neſs in pronuneiation is a ſhort and 
This muſt be cotrected by taking more time and lei- 
ſure y though caution ſhould ſtep in to prevent falling in 
to tho other extreme of a lifcleſs, or whining pronunci- 
ation] And hert the ſame advice, that was given for 
the reſetoing of affectation to female aſſemblys, may be 
given to the whining tribe; that they would confine them- 


ſelves and their cant within conventicles, to duilnels and 


perverſeneſs, and not come with it into the church. 
The next requiſite is audibleneſs. of voice, the being 
neither too ſoft nor too loud; but ſuiting the voice to 
the greatneſs or ſmalneſs of the place and audience. The 
voice ought not to be too low, becauſe then what is ſaid 
is heard not at all by thoſe chat are at a diſtance, and 
with difficulty: even by thoſe, who are near; nor ought 


it to be too loud, becauſe it is then apt to produce con- 


fuſedneſs of found to the audience as well as inconveni- 
ence to the ſpeaker himſelf. With reſpect to ſpeaking 
low one fault ſhould be carefully avoided, which is that 
of too ſudden and diſtant fall of the voice at the end of 
a ſentence ſomewhat like falling from level ground into 
a pit: The period ought always to-be nr 
it is the concluſion of the ſenſ 
A third requiſite is a due regard to quantity; 0 Wi 
pot os that any groſs miſtakes are committed in this 
public ſpeakers, who obſerve the length and 
ſhortneſs of ſyllables pretty exactly and agreeably to a 
ner 


Quint. 


quick way of ſpeaking... 


174 | 
neral cuſtorn : Yet * words there wh 16 Which 
differ, ſuch as 2 it —_ be Wear: 
;' induſtry," or i „and many ot r words, 
tei oper names 49 Bible. 1. were to 
ed therefore, that ſome learned Lexicographer” 
carefully fix the quantity of words. with proper reaſc 90 
far the conſultation of thoſe who are a beach .the' e 
with i improprietys: This is greatly ana to N ws 
Johnſon in his dictionary. Some T have 'obſerved 
pronounce the laſt ſyllable long of all words Fra 
ite like finite; ſo infinite, intuitive, # Serve roi f 
nite; intilitive, negative : but ſurely Lore . 


fy 


any reafons a man may draw for this bene from, 
latin quantity, he muſt appear particular and pedan 

and is certainly wrong, if general cuſtom Ir err 
tion be any good rule. n | 

The laft requiſites and of moſt import are 
and einphaſis; by which the ſpeaker is to 0 * 
and force : For whoever in theſe particulars ig a good 
dender, will be a good good interpreter. 

A ſtop is a re or taking off the voice in a ceftaif 
time tit for the ſake of King breath, but to exp? hi 
a ſeparation in the parts of ſpeech and point out | 
dependence. A juſt obſervance of ſtops thetefore 
illuſtrate the ſenſe, but an improper uſe will ins i 
either in ſpeaking or writing. For example; * Ye that 
have followed me in the regeneration when the fon bf 
man ſhall ſit on the throne of his glory ye (all fit upon 
twelve thrones ”— f In this ſentence there will be a 
great difference either as a ſtop is made after fell Me, 
or after regeneration; and the queſtion may be Which 
is true? I ſhould ſuppoſe the ſtop otight to after fol- 
lawed me, and that in the regeneration, of which _ 


ly 


t Mat. 19. 28. 
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ſhall fit on the throne f bis glory is ex- 
np rh th ye ſball ts + Again, from 
tiles ; unto whom now I ſend; thee to open their 
* Zo open is in the bible 
e by a comma, and thrown 
into another, vetſo: So, inattentive readers are led to 
fp abfurdly at Lend thee,” and fink their voice as if it 
finiſhed the ſenſe; ſo they do in the exhortation of the 
common prayer after when we aſſemble and meet to- 
ther — To do what ? The infinitives immediately 

ollowing declare what, namely, to tender thanks, to 

by OR moſt worthy praiſe, and to aſk thoſe things 

ace requiſite. and neceſſary as well for the body 

= 1 urhng « Favourably, _ mercy hear our, pray- 

9 aught this en to be ſtopped with a 

400 after ſeparating it; from 207th mercy 
which is added in the nature of another adverb fon the 
like of amplifcation; as if it had, bæen aid, , favour- 
abl hear: our prayers, with mercy, heat our prayers 2* 
In like manner ought to be it this ſentence ; and 
orihip.th name; ever, world without end, 5 To 
enumerate all the miſpointings in the bible and common 
pta would be endleſs; which, without great care, 
ubject the reader to continual miſtakes. Indbed 
nu method of ſtopping will par 282 Nea 2 
maſt writin y wem ge of it ni- 
1 405 þ «puſs in b. . A on 
= to ſeparate the parts * 
to 0 d fd ences and at the ſame time point out | 
relation and connection. The marks of ſtopping — 
with us are four, called, comma, ſemicolon, colon and 
ry 7 W wen ſerye well. enough, provided they 
| were 


, 


$ In the t? Deum. 


5 


+ AR; 26. 17. f In the Litany. 


( 1796 } 8 

were alw * judiciouſly applied: To aſſiſt cheic-applica 
tion therefore I would offer the following remark&/ « 

The comma is a ſhort reſt in a ſentence itſol ſ made 
uſe of to point off participles, words in appoſition, a re- 
lative from the antecedent, oonjunctive partieles hen 
they couple words not imm m conjunction but 
ſtanding at ſome diſtance, the nomivative:caſe when ſe- 
parated from the verb by the intervention of à relative 
before another verb, and on many other occaſions: t 
which it may be neceſfary to exemplify. only the two 
Man that is born of a woman hath but a chor time 10 
live and is full of miſery. Here the nominative caſe 
man is parted from the verb hath by the ſentence that is 
born of a woman intervening, and the conjunction and 
coupleth not immediately between {ve and is, but be- 
tween hath and is; therefore let the ſentence be 
thus: Man, that i is born of a woman, hath hut a ſhort 
time to live, and is full of miſery; '' Some make it a 
practice to ſtop the time of a comma after every:two or 
three words, even though the ſenſe. ſhould require no 
pauſe; by which means they delay words in immediate 
connection, and are tireſome to the Hearer : This there- 
fore is an exceeding ill practice and ought to be avoided: 
Some again read on till they are out of breath, and _ 
are forced to ſtop improperly. | 0 

The ſemicolon and colon are longer reſts, inoplyinky 
that the thought is finiſhed only in part, and carried on 
with ſome variety in a new ſentence ;. that ſome-infe- 
rence is made, or ſome reaſon aſſigned: The period is 

a full ſtop at — the whole thought; as. thus: 
8 Man, that is born of a woman, hath but a ſhort time 
to live, and is full of miſery : He cometh up and is cut 
down like a flower ; he fleeth as it were a ſhadow, an 


never continueth in one ſtay, !! 
Emphaſis 


6 
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© Emphaſis + is the pointing out ſome eminent word 
withiome" little force and elevation of voice: Many 
ate apt to give too ſtrong a force, which it is even pain- 
ful to hear. In à ſentence are always one or more 
words, that require emphaſis ; while others are to be 
run off tightly and haſtily. To make many obſervati- 
ans on emphaſis would be tedious, and, one would think, 
unnecefiary ; yet ſome remarks may be requiſite: For 
ſo extremely abſurd are many in this point, laying a ſtreſs 
upon words they ought not, that they may be ſaid to 
placeran emphaſis upon every word; nay, even on the 
very and. letters. I have obſerved ſome to be 
guilty of this fault on the letter / chiefly when final; 


vrhich is a kind of hiſſing or ſerpentine ſound particularly 


diſagreeable to the ear, and too oſten occurring in the 
It ought therefore to be touched eafily 
and lighiiy as poſſibleʒ and ſo ought all unemphatic words, 
rſt. Fhe article hej prepoſitions; the adverbs and, not, 
neither; nor, or, fo that ; auxiliary verbs, ſuch as, have, do, 
may, can, it, * and pronouns; all theſe are to be touched 
lighily, without any emphaſis unleſs they ſtand in oppoſi- 
tion, in the way of antitheſis, either expreſſed or implyed, 

dad. Now, when an adverb of time, as, when did 
you come? Juſt now,” is emphatical; but not, when an 
ad verb of reaſon, ſomething: like igitur in latin: as, 


1% oy then we are embaſſadors for Chriſt“ — Both, 


when a numeral adjective, as, oth of us, is long and 
hatical; but not, when uſed as a couplative with 


and like et et or que que in latin, as, nodeſq; diefg; both 


night and day; both now and ever vouchſafe to hear 
us, O Chriſt.. This uſe of bath is very frequent in the 
bible and common prayer ; and it ought to be ptonoun- 
= | Aa ed 
= "Eupzors from {waive to place a thing in ſight, or make it ma- 
n . / ' 


*® Sce part 2d? p. 54, 65. 


„ 


= (28. ) 
ced light and ſhort as poſſible, as if written, 3utb, with 


1 very ſhort, * In the ſecond collect for evening prayer, 


that both our hearts may be ſet to obey thy com- 
mandments, to hear bob read long, as it generally is 
abſurdly, like a- numeral adjective, confuſeth the hears 
er by bringing to his imagination the idea of two hearts 
in man inſtead of one. There, when an advetb of place, 
as, there in that place, is emphatical ; but not, when 
uſed before the verb in the ropm of a nominative caſe, + 
as, let there be light; and there was light —and there 
is no health in us: on theſe occaſions. it ought to be 
pronounced ſhort, as if written ber; which I have ſeen 
ſo diſtinguiſhed properly enough. For, when an adverb 
of reaſon 4 ought to be diſtinguiſhed with ſome little 
force from for a prepoſition, the ſign of the dative caſe, || 
That, when a pronoun demonſtrative, as, that man, is. 


emphatical ; but not when a relative, as, * man that. 


is born —or an adverb like 2? and gudd, as, .** 1 have” 
told you beforehand, that when it is come to pals —. 
And, if a ſentence intervene between the word which 
it joineth, ſhauld receive ſome little paint and ſtop, as; 
sand, when you have done all that is commanded you, 
ſay, we are unprofitable ſervants and, that they may 
truly pleaſe thee, pour upon them the continual dew & 
hy bleſſing.” Too, when comparative, as, #60 much, 
is emphatical ; but not when an adverb in the ſenſes 
of alſo, kkewiſe, as well as other things; as, © language 
too hath its elements.” Laſtly, all antecedents'$ are. 
emphatical ; as, ** unto me who am the leaſt of all Saints 
man that is born — ſo are all words in antitheſis; as,. 
* max not woman ought to have the pre-eminence by ; 
nature and the laws of God : The Scribes and Ob 

| | : bes. 


* See part iſt. p. 10. f See part ad. p. 92. t See part 2. p. 87. 
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fees Lay, thou“ ſhalt love thy neighbour and hate thine 
enemy ; but 7fay unto you, love your enemys—for- 
give us our treſpaſſes, as we forgive them that treſpaſs 
e 

So much fot emphaſis of words; beſides which therb 
is alſo that of ſentences. In the ſcriptures a diffe- 
refice vught to be obſerved between the mere narrative 
parts, and the didactic; the one ſhould be read famili- 
arly, and the other with gravity and authority ; though 
great care ſhould be taken of extremes, not to be too 
light nor theatrical, For example, ſuppoſe you were 
to read in St, Matthew ch. 4. from v. 23. to v. 2. of 
the fifth chapter, all which is narrative; and then go 
on to the end. the whole of which is preceptive or di- 
dactic; if you read both alike, neither will have any ef- 
fect: or ſuppoſe you were to read the firſt chapter of 
Geneſis, you ought to be more important and pompous 
when God ſpeaketh * let there be light ” than when 
the Hiſtorian * and there was light.” Can any one 
read the melting lamentations of Jeremiah in an uncom- 
plaining ſtrain? All her people ſigh; they ſeek bread ; 
they have given their Sleakint things for meat to relieve 
their ſoul : See, O Lord, and conſider ; for I atn become 
vile. Is it nothing to you, all ye that paſs by? behold 
and ſee, if there be any ſorrow like unto my ſorrow, 
which is brought upon me; wherewith the Lord hath 
afflicted me in the day of his fierce anger: The reader 
ſometimes even in the compaſs of a fingle chapter hath 
occafion to perſonate diffetent characters; and therefote 
ſhould be different in his manner of ſpeaking according 
to the tenor of each character. The ſevere teproach ye 
ſerpents, ye generation of vipers—go, tell that fox — get 
thee behind me ſatan, to Peter —have another kind 6f 


force in the mouth of the meek, compaſſionate Jeſvs 
| Aaz- than 


| (180) 
than they would in that of the Apoſtles, wha were for 
commanding fire from heaven to conſume their 
nants: So hath the anſwer nay verily; but let ther 
come themſelves, and ſetch us out” * in the perſon of 
Paul than in that of a rude Clown. Let the reader then 
ure to himſelf the real character in nature, he is to 

perſonate, and he will not be lifeleſs nor liable to over 
act his part ; but will impreſs the word of God upon 
the hearers with ſenſe and becoming energy: In ſhort, 
let a perſon conſider how he ſhould ſpeak the fame thing 
in private converſation, and it will help him to deliver 
it with much propriety in a public aſſembly; with as 
wuch propriety as the requiſites of Juſt pong can EO 
_ him. 

The ornaments of juſt ſpeaking are perſon, voice, a ac: 
cent or intonation of voice, and geſture, + 

A good perſon of proper height and 3 
tenance is an ornament very commanding and agreeable, 
but the gift of nature, not of art; though art may help 
a man to make the moſt of his Perſon 

Voice is likewiſe the gift of nature. This in man 
the maſtets of muſick have diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of counter- tenor, tenor, tenor - baſs and the true baſs. 
The firſt is a few tones under the treble or boy's. voice; 
the fecond is under the counter- tenor ſo as to be an oc- 
tave to the treble ; the third is made up partly of the 
tenor, and partly of the true baſs ; which laſt is the deep- 
eſt, and oftentimes bath the greateſt compaſs in nature. 
The beſt voice then for ſpeaking in public is in general 
the tenor and tenor- baſs; the counter-tenor being rather 
too ſhrill, and the true baſs too deep except in ſoleinn, 
ſententious s, which have their greateſt effect From 
the true baſs only. The voice itſelf is indeed * 


Act. xvi. 37. 
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in their reaſoning 


tune or muſical inſtrument, and pocdda in greek, both 


| 
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of nature; but with to the tone it is extre: 
in the power of affectation, or ill habit to hurt it, and 
of art to improve it. The moſt remarkable ill tones are 
perhaps ſuch as ariſe from what is called ſpeaking through 
the noſe and in the throat. Of guttural tones thete is 
great variety. Some are like the bleating of a ſheep, or 
noiſe of a raven; ſotne reſemble the croaking of a frog, 
and quacking of a duck :' All which ſeem to be owing 
to ſome trick of compreſſing the wind pipe in ſuch a man- 
ner:as-to confine. the tone in the throat inſtead of letting 
it paſs freely out. The voice is alſo often hurt by ano- 
ther trick; that of ſhutting the teeth, and confining the 
tone within the mouth inſtead of opening the teeth and 
lips properly ſo as to bring it out with fulneſs and ro- 
tundity. The ready way to mend theſe ill habits, ſome 
perhaps may ſay, is to conſult thoſe who are ſkilled in 
muſick, eſpecially in the vocal part; and indeed fo it 
would, were they not many of them guilty. of the very 
ſame faults themſelves : But perhaps the ſufeſt method 
is to ſtudy carefully the formation of ſimple ſounds by 
the: organs of ſpeech. * idr iat BON 
Accent is in Engliſh the ſame as Quantity, making 
that ſyllable long, on which it is laid, and the other 
ſyllables ſhort: Thus in induſtry, if the accent be placed 


on the antepenultima, the other two ſyllables are pro- 


nounced ſhort; but if on the penultima, the firſt and 
laſt ſyllables are made ſhort. From this application it 
is that ſome men ſeem to have been extremely miſled 
on the uſe of the greek accents; as 


if in that language accent implied quantity the ſame as 


in Engliſh; but nothing leſs. For accent, accentus in 


latin from accino i. e. ad and cano,. the ſinging to ſome 


ignify 


t See part the 1ſt, p. 13. 


® See part the iſt. ch. 2. 
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fignify the tone of raiſing and falling of the voice 1 85 15 | 
able, 


the acute is the —— of ne le upon LF 

the grave is the depreſſing or inking of it, w ithout any 
regard to quantity z the circumflex” js both raiſing and 
falling, unharmoniouſly, as in whining und cantitig, 


but agreeably, as in the muſical apogitura ; - which e 


neatly executed is a grace in ſinging and play ing pe hiv 
the moſt pleafing of all. It is worth obfersing tk t 

accute, grave and circumflex are the only poſſible ac- 
oents in natute; though they may differ greatly in de- 


of elevation and depteſſion; and accordingly the 


Jews have many marks to expreſs ſuch degrees. | Quan- 
tity then may be conſidered as the ime; Sq accent, the 
tune: Poetæ canunt, as obſerved by Quintilian; 10 By, 
Homer, Virgil and Milton. 
Mur desde, G — 
Arma vitumque cano 
Of Man's firſt diſobedience — oe pts 
Sing heavenly muſe, mY 


1 »+ # ' 141 7 


Ev very line in Homet and Virgil, to del in muſical 


terms, conſiſteth of ſix bars in common time, to be 


meaſured by ſix beats of the foot, called by the Greeks 


d&þ04 and dow, that is, up and down : Hence this kind 
of verſe i is named herameter. For example. | 


. 133 
hg . 


Arma virumque cano, trojæ qui primus ab oris. 


Was this attended to, no queſtion would ariſe, whether 
Greek ſhould be tead by quantity, of accent ? For it 


would convince us, that neither method as commonly 


in uſe can poſſibly be the true; becauſe the meaſure and 
harmony of ſyllables is frequently if not equally deſtroy- 


ed * the former as by the latter. 4 for example you 
pro- 
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ronounge wfpures: by accent like indufry, you make 
the fehle ſhort, which is long by nature; but it 
by quantity, you make the antepenultima ſhort, which 
is long by poſition, like induſtry : ſo in aouery,* Where 
the pronquncing þy quantity and accent happen to a- 
gree;z but, it is to de 
antepenultima long, and the firſt and laſt ſyllables ſhort. 
It may with truth be affirmed that the greek and latin 
Poets are read by us neither in time nor in tune, and 
that could Homer and Virgil hear their lines pronounced 
in our, Schools, either might juſtly remark, / cantat. 
male cantas, It will be aſked then perhaps, What is 
the true method? This queſtion I ſhall not pretend to 


folye ; nor if I cauld ſolve it, ſhould think it pf much 


importance; becauſe it is not material how, we, pro- 
nounce a dead language: If we can underſtand it, that 
is ſufficient, What therefore I would canclude, tram 
this reaſoning is, that by accent. is, meant intgnation of 
voice, that it cannot poſſibly mean quantity, and, that 
they ought not to interfere with each othet ; hut both 


ſhquld be obſerved, if we would aim bend 3 


The jntonation of voice is next to be obſerved in {cn 


tences : And here to ſhew the ornament it may. be right 


firſt to expoſe the deformities ;. which are two, a ſache- 
neſs of tone, called, monotony, and uncertainty of tong, 

Nene I would conſider ta be of two kinds. The 
firſt is the continuation of the voice on one ſingle tone 
23s in cathedral feryice. This kind of manatony or 
chanting, as it is uſually, called, was, wiſely. ardained 
for ſpacious Cathedrals, and is certainly more. agreeable 


o the car, eſpecially if performed well, than the ſecond 
kind, 2 uniformity in raiſing and falling af the voice 


- 


ſen/ 


wherg the tune, if I may ſo ſpeak, is alike in 


» Hom, Lib. 3. 1 


1 


troy the meaſure by making the: 


——— 
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rence, Some begin every ſentence with the fatfie tone 
cle rated, and fink alike : others rife from A depreſſed 

— then fall nniformly ; ſag in re in 
4 cl = 
© Uncertainty of tone is when the ſpeaker Jets voie 

as it were run up and down wild, without any modu- 
lation at all. . This is a habit of ſpeaking more diſpleaſ- 
ing than any kind of monotony, and leſs capable of con- 
veying the ſenſe of what is ſpoken, 

» Sameneſs of tone is tireſome to the ear, he hel 
winty ſhocks it ſomewhat like muſick without harmony ; 
#nd variety only well diſpoſed can raiſe delight.” * 
the human voice is wonderfully capable of exciting; be ö 
euuſe it can execute not only all the perfe& tones, 'but 
divide each tone into very minute parts. Thettue mo- 
dulation of the voice then may be thought to lie between 
thetwo extremes of monotony and deſultorineſs; hut how 
to attain it is the difficulty. For though it were eaſy to 
| wt directions to another in perſon; yet to convey the 

in writing is ſcarce poſſible by teaſon of our in- 
ability to deſcribe ſounds: However 1 will offer a few 
dints to the reader, which he muſt apply to profiler; and 
imptove upon, as well as he can. 

Firſt, to avoid a monotony let the ſperker now and 
then vary the key in beginning of ſentences, with the 

pitch ſometimes higher according to the length of the 
ſentence, and ſometimes lower: But | 

Secondly, in whatever key you begin, a kind of how 
mony natural and ſuitable to it ſhould be preſerved 
| throoghout i in riſing and. falling. 

Thirdly, in a ſentence let the governing words for 
the moſt part bear the ſuperiority in ſound over the go- 
verned, and the leading part of a ſentence over the con- 
nected, which * be expreſſed with the voice _ 

W ak 
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what -deprefied- is 4 gradual Geſcent to ther Period * 
Fourthly let che 4— be different and deeper in · 
ee er fiviſhing.of the thought, ot point of 
dilcqurſe, After a ſemicolon, ot Solon properly placed, 
the voice may.ſametimes be a little elevated, as it were 
half a tone; but ſhould never be. depreſſed muah below 
che tone in. the preceding worde MWubqever can tecol- 
lect the late Arch · biſhop, Door Herrin 's manner of 
ſpeaking, may fotin ſome conceptions of this. Take 
for inſtance the Lord's prayer z which conſiketh, of ſeve- 
—— — 
niſhing with the Amen: I would point it 
0 4h dien s, dive, b, 22 y name: 
anden cad W one in las it is 
in, : give us this day aur daily bread,, and for- 
8% us our treſpaſſes as we forgive them, that treſpaſs. 
againſt us 1 and lead us not inte temptation, hut deliver 
us fram evil: for thins is the kingdom, and the. power 
and the glory for ever and ever: Amen. This, ny Crd 
was always pronounced by thatPrelate with great 
nity, and with as great propriety ; but to hear, the ge- 
nerality read it would lead one to call in queſtion, their 
underſtanding, and doubt whether they ever prayed in; 
earneſt and with a ſenſe of filial awe to the father; of 
mapkigd in their lives. It will contribute to varie 
ty and harmony, if the elevation of voice be made on 
fllables by the greek rules of the accute accent. /. 
Laſtly, it is too common a fault to expre(s dhe inter- 
rogatian always: with an elevation of the voice on the 
laſt word; whereas the queſtion itſelf will often lie in 
the firſt word: as thus. Where is Abel thy brother? 
1 1 this. great wickedneſs, 2 fin againſt 
ab 4411 ; B b | | Godg? * 


+ See — the ad. = 112. 
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God?! The elevation therefore ought to be on e 


word, which hath in it the force of the interrogutbn, 


Tbeſe rules of pronunciation are drawn from nature 


and the reader in reducing them to practice muſt ever 
keep her in view. For as finging is, or at leaſt" og 
to be; a better and more melodious' way of ſpeaking 
ſo ſnould elocution ron converſation only mote 
heightened aad graceful, _ | ol 
Abe laſt ornament! is refture} by which is mes 
the attitude of the body, — the motion or action of the 
hands and countenance'; in ſpeaking of which T' halt 
confine myſelf to the pu ow ap ” 204m 
Firſt then, che attitude of che body ugh gut moſily' 46, 
be erect; ſometimes in a leaning re over the pul- 
pit, eſpecially in addreffing yourſelf to the audience, 
— for the better throwing out the voice; ſometimiel 
aifo inelining on each fide as it were to ſhew an equiit 
regard to the whole co tion, There are likewiſe 
certain proprieties in the motion of the hands; but de 
our pulpite will ſcarcely admit of them, I paſs oder np 
action to that of the countenance, ' © n nn 
Secondly, the countenance, that is the favs and FRO: 

is the great index of the paſſions ; and by it the ſperker 
may on many occaſions prevail more upon his audience 
than by language: Fora — oftentimes hath in it more 
force than words, or even blows. The countenance df 
a Preacher then ſhould in general be open and pleaſant; 
yet grave and ſerieus :+ when and how to alter this 
frame the beſt guide to the ſpeaker will be his own'ſene” 


ſutions of what he is delivering to the audience; and the 


fion he would excite in them, The eyes, in ſpeak« 
g to the audience, ſhould be directed to each part of 


it with a modeſt and decent veſpet; but upwards, to- 


wards heaven in prayer to God, and at the ſolemn men- 
tion 


2. 
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tion of his name, So far at leaſt action may be admitted 


among us, and thought neceſſary even to ſhew a ſpeaker 


to be alive: yet how few ſtudy to avail themſelves with 
even this] You may often ſee a ſtalled Theologiſt lol- 
ling with his arms on the cuſhion, fixed and motion- 
leſs reading his audience to ſleep, or into worſe diſplea- 
ſure, But can ſuch be thought embaſſadors from heaven? 
Is it thus, that in Chriſt's ſtead they are to exhort and 
pray, * be ye reconciled to God? Such indolence and 
indifference give too much cauſe to call in queſtion their 
earneſtneſs and ſincerity in feeding Chriſt's flock, and 
to ſuſpe& that they came not in by the door, but 
climbed up ſome other way: Others again, to whom 
is left the office of prayer, you will hear the fineſt 


ſorm in the world, and the declarations of God with- 


aut furniſhing themſelves, with even, the; cequiſites of 
os Fa. e their in 4070 if not 
14 hemielves contempt. If a Demoſthengs, a 
Cicero, a Pitt with only the arts of ſpeaking, and 

worldly conſiderations can rule an audience; how more 
abſolutely may a Preacher preſide with the ſame weapons 
in one hand, and the word of God in the other? The 
knowledge of language in all its parts, but above all in 
its force as ſpoken is befitting no perſon more than a 
Preacher, and in no one is its want more diſhonourable. 


No nation perhaps can boaſt of more writers than 
7 Hee 


= and of fewer good ſpeakers; w 
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